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PRINCIPAL GRANT. 


UMEROUS and generous have been the tributes of respect 
paid to the memory of Principal Grant. His loss is mourned 

by Church and State, as well as by our University. This is fitting, 
for they, too, mourn their own, and had his loss to them been less, it 
had not been so great to us. The press and the pulpit have spoken 
of his greatness and worth as they knew them; we may add a word 


of tribute to his unique personality as a college principal, and his ar-_ 


dent devotion to Queen’s. 

The University was most fortunate in securing him as Principal 
at a very timely juncture in his own career, as well as in the history 
of the University. He had already given proof of exceptional na- 
tural gifts, but was not yet committed to his life's work. Hence he 
came to Queen's, not as one who has already spent his best energies, 
and achieved his reputation in another field, and who is prepared, 
therefore, to welcome a position of otiuwm cum dignitate in which to 
spend the declining years of a worthy life. On the contrary he came 
to his new field of strenuous labour, in the full bloom of overflowing 
energy and ambition. He found in the Principalship of Queen's, 
unlimited scope for all his capacities, and free encouragement for the 
conception and realization of inspiring ideals. The opportunity and 
the man had found a happy meeting. His new position gave encour- 
agement and outlet to the best that was in him; and he, in turn, 
through his energy and enthusiasm, greatly developed the Univer- 
sity. 

The breadth and catholicity of his spirit did not permit him to 
rest content with a narrow academic interpretation of his duties. He 
saw the University not as a refuge for cloistered scholars, who might 
there be shielded from the seemingly ignoble strife of the every-day 
life of the world, as one of the most vital and responsible influences 
in the concrete national life. Has vividly real and vitalizing in- 
terpretation of his own and the University’s functions, was 
but the natural outcome of his wide and vigorous interest 
in all the larger problems of humanity. From the Uni- 
versity he looked out upon life as froma lofty vantage ground com- 
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manding a varied and inspiring range of vision. Had he 
confined himself within a narrower conception of his new 
position, he could neither have seen the wider possibilities of that 
position in its relation to the welfare of the country, nor have attract- 
ed to the support of the University increasing numbers of benefac- 
tors and students. 

A university in a democratic country must keep itself in touch 
with the living needs of the people. While it is necessary that it 
should not lower its high ideals, yet it must be certain that these 
ideals are truly high, and, above all, that they are real and living. 
The university cannot, on the one hand, seek a superficial popular- 
ity by pandering merely to low and short-sighted standards of the 
useful or expedient, nor, on the other can it afford to maintain an in- 
tellectual aloofness, which will not deign to recognize in a free and 
liberal spirit the great practical interests of the nation. The univer- 
‘ sity must actively and with enthusiasm assist in raising the spirit- 
ual tone of the country, and in promoting an enlightened and toler- 
ant public spirit, which will regard the great issues of life, personal 
and national, from a wide and self-responsible point of view. It was 
the aspiration of Principal Grant to make the influence of Queen’s 
tell in these directions. His wide interest in the great problems of 
men and nations fittingly qualified him for his position as the head of 
a university which aspires to exert a national influence. 

Again, his wide outlook gave scope for the development of the 
broadest sympathies, and the acquisition of a mental perspective, indis- 
pensible to a calm judgment on varied and competing, though corre- 
lated interests. He possessed, in a marked degree, the rare but all- 
important quality among men of his position, of being able to take a 
fair and impartial view of all sides of modern university work. One 
of the natural tendencies of present academic specialization is to give 
to each specialist an exaggerated conception of the importance of his 
own subject in the general scheme of education. Thus even the head 
of a university, being almost of necessity a man who has taken a spe- 
cial, personal interest in one or other side of the academic field, is apt, 
unless a man of wide sympathy and rare judgment, to show a more 
or less marked bias toward one or other department of the univer- 
sity’s work. 

Principal Grant, though a man of broad culture and remarkable 
intellectual vigor, did not pretend to be a scholar in any specialized 
department. Huis time was too completely devoted to the general in- 
terests of the University and the larger issues of the nation, the Em- 
pire and humanity, to permit of that close and patient research which 
is indispensable to the accurate scholar. Ile had, however, what is 
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much rarer than sectional scholarship, and that was a broad and in- 
telligent grasp of the larger purposes of education, and a remarkable 
capacity tor rapidly seizing the essential features of a situation or a 
subject and presenting them in a vivid and attractive form. 

His greatest contribution to the general educational lifé of the 
University, was the inspiration and enthusiasm which he fostered in 
the student body, towards the pursuit of knowledge and the upbuild- 
ing of a free and self-reliant personality. Though the distinctive 
Queen's spirit was already in the atmosphere of the institution when 
he came to it, yet he did much to enlarge and deepen it, while it re- 
acted with immense stimulus upon himself. An infectious inspira- 
tion is, of all things, the most indispensable in a university atmos- 
phere. Without it text-books are as good as lectures, and often 
much better. In these days of unlimited books and other sources of 
second-hand inspiration, the university cannot adequately justify its 
position as a merely formal imparter of knowledge. But if the uni- 
versity is able to infuse into the general body of students, as well as 
its special classes, a spirit of personal enthusiasm, which clothes with 
vital interest the dry bones of knowledge, and teaches the student 
how to extract from dull-looking volumes and the forbidding raw 
materials of science, the living bread of intellectual life, it has abun- 
dantly justified its existence and insured the devotion of its students 
and graduates. 

Two of the most marked characteristics of Principal Grant’s 
personality were his independence and courage. Once firmly con- 
vinced that he was right, he would face any odds or lead the most 
forlorn hope with a vigor and assurance which were themselves of- 
ten the guarantee of victory. Ilis independence of mind, expressed 
in fresh and stimulating language, was a most bracing spiritual tonic. 
This characteristic was associated with a phase of his personality 
often perplexing to many who regard a rigid and literal self-consis- 
tency as the highest intellectual virtue. Lie never shrank from con- 
troversy on any subject in which he was vitally interested, and he in- 
variably defended his position with a confident vigor and adroit re- 
sourcefulness of argument which it was very difficult to match. Yet 
he was singularly free from malice or bigotry, and in the end always 
welcomed with open-minded candor new phases of truth. Having 
the courage to change his views he vindicated his capacity for intel- 
lectual growth. He maintained throughout life a fresh and youth- 
ful interest in new ideas and new phases of the world’s development, 
altogether escaping that intellectual ossification which is so common 
a spiritual misfortune. QOne of the natural accompaniments of his 
spiritual courage and masterful energy, was his wholesome optim- 
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ism. In this there was nothing of that more popular, grasshopper 
type of optimism, of which a cheerful indolence and irresponsibility 
are the chief characteristics. He was neither blind to the many and 
serious evils which threaten society, uor carelessly confident that all 
the evils of life must somehow right one another. He was simply 
confident that with determined energy and perseverance in the pro- 
motion of rational ideals, the evils which were sure to rise could be 
overcome and progress maintained. Huis optimism, therefore, was 
accompanied by searching criticism, and rested upon a foundation of 
devotion and sacrifice. 

To no part of the University spirit did Principal Grant make a 
more noted contribution than to that of self-sacrificing loyalty to 
(Queen's and her future. His personal devotion to Queen's was 
so unbounded and so unselfish as inevitably to beget more or less of 
a similar devotion in others. Most indisputable evidence of the sin- 
cerity of their self-sacrificing spirit has been afforded by the friends, 
graduates and students of the University. Though the Principal 
was sometimes forced to make heavy demands upon the time, energy 
and possessions of the members and friends of the institution, yet he 
never asked anyone to do more, and very seldom as much as he had 
himself already undertaken. It was impossible not to follow with 
enthusiasm a leader who so constantly commanded by example rather 
than by word. 

Even up to the very last few hours of his life he was planning 
for the accomplishment of pressing needs incident to the present ex- 
pansion of the University and the afhliated School of Mines, in which 
he was no less absorbingly interested. Yet he was destined to see 
only the borders of the promised land. Though the new Arts Build- 
ing was nearly completed before his death, he had never seen the in- 
terior of it, and the walls of the Engineering and Mining buildings 
were still slowly rising from the ground as he passed away from the 
busy scene. The foundation stone of Grant Hall was to have been 
laid next October to commemorate a quarter century of his work at 
Queen's. But though in the flesh we shall see him no more, his 
spirit and his ideals will long continue to vitalize the life and activity 
of the University. It now becomes the duty of those who are left to 
guide the destiny of Queen's, to take up with confidence and carry 
on to completion the numerous works that have fallen from his 
hands. We cannot do him greater honour than by continuing to 
build up, in the interests of the whole land, the University for which 
he spent so lavishly the rare treasures of his life and personality. 


ADAM STIORTT. 
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CATARAQUI MARSH. 


AN EXTRACT FROM A SERIES OF NATURE SKETCHES TO BE 
PUBLISHED AT AN EARLY DATE. 


ATARAQUI marsh is a favorite resort, aid even in winter it 
always has a few secrets worth finding out. It is no ordinary 
marsh, but then no marsh can be called ordinary, if one studies it 
closely, and yet Cataraqui has a charm of its own. Perhaps it is that 
I know it so well, and have learned what to expect there. It is not a 
lonely spot either, and to a certain extent is a highway for as thor- 
vugh a set of vagabonds as ever broke the laws of the Province. 
Thev destroy the fish during the spawning season, rob the birds’ 
nests, and shoot the ducks and waders remorselessly, and yet many 
birds succeed in evading these persecutors. It so happens that the 
wild rice flourishes in this spot, and by the first of June is clear of 
the water and makes such a thick carpet, that few of the marauders 
care to shove a skiff through anything but the main channel. 

The wise birds leave their nesting operations until after that 
date. 

May 19th, 1902.—B. and I rowed up the creek to learn how the 
Florida gallinules and pied-billed grebes were faring, and yesterday 
two of us paddled through the rice, which has just reached the sur- 
face, but as it was the Sabbath, and the “unco guid” were watching 
us, I was afraid to use the camera. It was a pity, too, because sev- 
eral good snaps presented themselves. I am a moral coward on Sun- 
day and have not the courage of my convictions, even in the woods, 
and am so afraid of hurting other people's feelings, that I rarely 
trangress the rules of propriety, as laid down by the extraordinarily 
virtuous. A very stiff churchman was discussing this subject of 
Sunday behavior with me this morning and remarked that his wife 
was a stern disciplinarian in such matters when in civilized communi- 
ties (this is one of them), but absolutely regardless of the fourth 
commandment in the woods . . . Could | suggest an explana- 
tion? I could, but didn’t; there are some occasions on which even 
the truth is better withheld. 

I think I have already confessed that bird photography is a sad 
disappointment as a rule, but the camera is invaluable when nests 
are to be studied. What we really missed vesterday was the oppor- 
tunity, if we cared to take it, to photograph two Virginian rails 
sneaking through the dead rushes, three wild ducks feeding within 
easy range of the camera, and a hoary woodchuck making for his 
hole in the bank, with a deliberation that meant an easy chance. I 
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sincerely regretted the rails, because they are so shy that one rarely 
gets within working distance of them, however, to counterbalance 
this, we had the satisfaction of knowing that we had shocked no one 
unless they regarded paddling as a deadly sin. Some of the fine dis- 
tinctions have always been too much for me. and I never feel certain 
when [am beyond criticism. To-day the air was as full of fog, as it 
was of sunshine vesterday, but Cataraqui is beautiful under either 
condition, and the fog seems to accentuate the pungency of the odors 
so characteristic of the marsh. To me these odors are not unpleas- 
ant, but a part of this wonderland. 

L. felt certain that we should locate the nests of several pied-billed 
grebes without difficulty, as she wished to photograph them, and we 
had scarcely passed beyond the bridge before three were seen, but if 
they had been occupied, the eggs had been taken by the crows. We 
exonerated boys because they rarely discover the secret of the grebe’s 
nest. The crow pests of civilized communities miss little, and are 
the freebooters of the feathered world. They deserve the enmity 
shown to them by all classes of birds. A third nest was so carefully 
covered up with weeds, that we knew the complement of eggs had 
been laid, so photographed it just as it was, and then with the weeds 
removed. Light long eggs, sharply pointed at each end, were reveal- 
ed, and although they are a delicate green just now, bye and bye they 
will be deeply stained by the water-soaked weeds of which the nest 
is built. The nest is a marvel of clever architecture, composed of 
weeds and mud carefully piled in a compact mass, and anchored by 
four strands of weed-rope, cunningly guyed in different directions. 
The pied-billed grebes carry on the affairs of incubation in a style of 
their own, and succeed where it might be supposed failure would be 
inevitable. The birds sit on their floating tsland during the night, 
but in the day cover their eggs with masses of wet weeds, and 
depend on the sun to develop enough heat in the decaying vegtable 
matter to carry on the hatching process. To the casual observer the 
heap of damp weeds would suggest nothing nest like, so the struc- 
ture is likely to be overlooked unless one knows what to search for. 
All birds of this class place their nests close to the edge of the rushes 
so that they can slip quietly into the water when disturbed. Both 
loons and grebe follow this plan almost invariably. I was puzzled on 
one occasion by the unusual behavior of a pied-billed grebe, discovered 
sitting on her nest. She allowed me to approach within a few feet, 
without making the least attempt to escape. Close inspection show- 
ed that something was moving by her side, and then from beneath 
her wings four pairs of bright eves peered inquisitively. First, one 
little fluffy form came out, then another, and in a moment or so four 
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NEST OF PIED-BILLED GREBE—SHOWING WEEDS COVERING THE EGGS. 





NEST OF PIED-BILLED GREBE—WEEDS REMOVED FROM EGGS. 
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baby dabchicks were at sea on their mother’s back. It was a pretty 
sight and the mother paddled about fearlessly with her family, appar- 
ently satisfied that such precious balls of down were just as sacred to 
us as to her. 

Loons, when they believe their progeny to be in danger carry the 
young on their backs, and I saw one fearless bird deliberately offer 
her life to save that of her little ones. I[*ortunately there were some 
tender hearted women on the steam yacht when the incident occur- 
red: I donot care for steam launches and rarely go in them more than 
once a year, and then only to prove my amiability. On this occasion 
a young gentleman, who was very proud of his cleverness with a 
twenty-two calibre rifle, was one of the party. It was evident that 
his skill was the outcome of long practice, for he popped away at 
everything having life, and when at last a loon rose near the vacht, 
commenced a perfect fusillade. The loon’s agitation was pitiful, 
and her behavior at complete variance with usual loon methods. She 
mace no effort to dive, and when we were within twenty yards I no- 
ticed her deliberately turn broadside to us and cover with her body 
two baby loons sitting on her back. It was an act of the most de- 
voted heroism, and it may be interesting reading to learn that both 
young man and rifle were kept severely in the background for the 
rest of the day. . . The loons were not injured. 

The Florida gallinules have apparently not laid their egys yet, 
although we found several nests, simple affairs of rushes placed 
among the reeds. There is something infectious in the laughter of 
these noisy cacklers, and humorists and gossips must be common 
among them if we believe all that we hear. These old ladies of the 
marsh are always in evidence, spluttering about near the main thor- 
oughfare, apparently discussing those passing by with all the art of 
the village busy-body, and never failing to discover something gro- 
tesque or absurd in my appearance. Lhey enjoy their discovery so 
heartily that it would be selfish not to join in the laugh. If you go to 
the marsh you too will be selected as the victim of their cachinnatory 
sarcasm. It requires complacency to endure it, and a well-balanced 
mind to resist embarassment while it 1s going on. 

Cataraqui Bridge is a head centre for loungers with whom one 
can feel sympathy, as they are drawn from a class who realize that 
this marsh is a wonderland, and who thirst for knowledge without 
being able to acquire more than the rudiments. All, or nearly all, 
have fishing rods and lines, and the supply of pan fish never gives 
out. The bridge is rarely deserted from dawn to dusk, but this 
vear the fishermen wall find less room than formerly, as the Solons of 
the County Council have in their wisdom filled up all of the spans but 
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one, with broken stone, which costs so much less than timber. The 
preat pity of it is that the new arrangement has made the case of the 
phoebes almost hopeless. For twenty years—I cannot speak of a 
prior period—the phoebes nested beneath this bridge, in spite of a 
thousand discouragements. They ordinarily built their first nest un- 
der the middle span. It was almost invariably robbed by the urch- 
ins, Who infest Cataraqui until the rice grows up. . . When the 
first site failed, a second span was used, and on one occasion at least 
the third was resorted to before success greeted them. There seem- 
ed to be a certainty of the result if they persisted. The birds were 
there as usual this spring, but vesterday were absent; apparently 
the County Council had been too much for them. 

The wild ducks know the fame of Cataraqui Bridge as a loung- 
ing spot, and pass over it at an astonishing height, and it is well that 
they do so, for in duck season, and sometimes out of it, the would-be 
duck hunters are numbered bv the twenties, but it is rarely that they 
are successful. They think the ducks the attraction, but scarcely re- 
alize that it is the fascihation of Cataraqui marsh holds them within 
its power. 

A gencration or two ago, the importance of the bridge was re- 
cognized, and in the grim days when there was a reasonable suspicion 
that Yankee smartness might induce the Southerners to invade Can- 
ada, no one doubted that they would come via Cataraqui Bridge. 
The war of 1812 had made people suspicious, and the L. FE. Loyalists 
generally travelled this road. One can yet trace the outlines of the 
earthworks overlooking the approaches, and a tumble-down log cab- 
in is all that is left of what was originally a substantial block house. 
When the Yankees came it was by another road, and with the desire to 
conquer by more peaceful plans than proclamations offering liberty 
to people who already possessed it. 

The block houses, metaphorical ones, are all on the other side 
now, and are built in the Chinese wall of protection that has done 
more to make Canada enthusiastically British in sentiment, and inde- 
pendent in action, than anything else that could have been devised. 
It is wonderful, after all, how much the commercial spirit has to do 
with things that go by much loftier titles. The present invasion of 
Canada by American capital is the beginning of a better era both for 
us and our neighbors, who are just beginning to find out that after 
all we are worth cultivating in a friendly way. 

The terns have had a hard time of it, what with plume hunters 
in the south and egg collectors in the north, but the black terns have 
generally managed to hold their own in Cataraqui marsh, and that, 
too, in spite of persecution. Thev have themselves to blame to a cer- 
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tain extent, as they complain so bitterly before they are hurt, and 
really attract attention to their nesting places, and when boys and 
crows raid these, they follow their despoilers to the end, making 
much ado about their loss. When the bogs are too wet the terns 
make their crude nests on the tops of the muskrat houses, and have 
wisdom enough to select quiet corners where skiffs and punts rarely 
penetrate, although such corners are by no means common. 

When the sunset promises to be gorgeous, and the wild rice 1s 
the daintiest green imaginable, it is our custom to paddle up the 
creek to watch the black terns complete a picture too lovely to be re- 
produced. These exquisite birds in their beautiful plumage of well- 
arranged contrasts, look their very best with the setting sun shining 
on them, and thev are easily the pride of the marsh. 

While it is true that they feed largely on the useful dragon flies, 
what odds, we would rather endure mosquitoes than miss the terns. 
For a year or two I feared that thev had deserted Cataraqui, but the 
explanation came in due time. These were high water seasons, and 
the bogs were flooded to such an extent that nesting was impossible, 
but when the lake level was lowered once more, the terns came back 
in greater numbers than ever, and one season about sixty pairs flour- 
ished in the marsh—some of the local William Tells heard of them, 
and found them a shining mark for their skill, a superintendent of a 
Sunday School being the chief offender. Ordinarily, I hesitate long 
before daring to brave the scorn of a righteous man, but on this oc- 
casion asked a game inspector to interview the expert shot. He suc- 
ceeding in convincing him that it was hardly consistent with the dig- 
nity of his position to teach little bovs to be good. on Sunday, while 
he not only broke the law himself, but was guilty of wanton cruelty 
on week days. The result was the immediate conversion of the of- 
fender—what means the game inspector emploved I know not, but 
he at least has taken a warm interest in the terns ever since, and nev- 
er fails to ask after them. If the superintendent had carried his class 
of bovs to watch the terns and given them a confession of his sins, the 
lesson might have been better still. 

If the terns are Cataraqui’s aristocrats, the marsh wrens and 
red-winged black birds may be looked on as the common folk, al- 
though when it comes to gorgeous coloring, the male black bird can 
hold his own in any company. Tle makes the mistake that so manv 
good looking people of his class fall into, and betravs himself when 
he undertakes to discuss the affairs of the nation. Tis voice tells his 
common origin, and his endless rick-a-ree is monotonous in the ex- 
treme. The long-billed marsh wren is an exceedingly popular fel- 
low, and although just as harsh of voice as the rick-a-ree, and an in- 
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veterate chattcrer, expressing decided opinions about everything in 
an off-hand way—still has many claims to our attention. As a suc- 
cessful house-builder he has few rivals, and it must require no end of 
industry and skill to fasten a globular nest, some five or six inches in 
diameter, toa rush. These nests are skilfully made up of reeds and 
grass Closely interwoven, and lined with fine grass or down from the 
cat-tails. It is a bulky structure for such a tiny bird to occupy, and 
the only modest thing about it is the entrance, which is not only small 
but difficult to find. Large as the nest is it is not out of proportion 
with the ideas of the builders. These birds are small of body, but 
large in ambition, and can outdo the magnates who own a mansion 
for winter and a cottage for the summer. One pair of wrens will 
commonly build six nests before making one to their liking, and then 
no one but a wren could explain where the others failed. This mul- 
tiple nest building is a problem worthy of further investigation. Off- 
hand it might be suggested that the peculiar habit is the outcome of 
professional pride on the part of the male, or of an unusual display 
of fault finding by Jennie Wren, but the facts are undisputed, and 
you may sometimes find from two to six nests built by the same pair 
of birds in one season. Of course the rule is to provide but one 
structure, but the departures from this are very common. I fancy 
that the most prolific birds are those which are the most harried and 
preyed upon, and no doubt the true explanation of the several nests 
will be found in connection with the idea of protection. 

During the breeding season the wrens are the most energetic 
workers and restless chatterers in the marsh, and as they hang in 
every conceivable position with their tails cocked over their heads at 
an angle that suggests danger to the birds’ equilibrium, they form an 
interesting and amusing study. They are just as restless as warblers, 
their mental state during the early part of June almost borders 
on delirium, and it can truthfully be said that they do not seem to 
know whether they are standing on their heads or their heels. 

None of the wrens are vocalists of even a passable order, and the 
long-billed marsh wren is possibly the most execrable performer of 
the lot, and vet the marsh would be lonely without his chatterings. 
This case is on a par with the music of the bagpipes, which is said to 
be soul-stirring and entrancing when heard in the mountains and 
clens, or on the battlefield. I know that the wrens harmonize with 
their surroundings in the marsh—I am not so sure of the bagpipes, 
never having heard them under the favorable conditions referred to 
—I should like to be on the mountain though and have the piper in 
the glen, so that if the tradition did not work out properly it would 
be possible to drop a rock on the performer. ‘Lhe field of battle is 
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really the proper place for the piper though, and if current newspa- 
per history can be depended on, the enemy invariably calculates the 
effect of this music both on its opponents and itself, and promptly 
puts an end to it. 

If the gallinules, grebes, rick-a-rees, and ‘marel wrens supply 
the visitor who passes up the main creek, with what might be called 
volks lied, if he will put on his wading boots and make his way to a 
stretch where the marsh hay flourishes he will meet two or three pro- 
digies, veritable Jenny Linds, but of these I shall have something to 
sav later on. 

The bobolink is there by the dozens, and in some thorn trees at 
the edge of the marsh both thrashers and cat-birds thrive famously. 
The meadow lark and swamp sparrows are there too, and just where 
the buck kean blooms luxuriously, the Virginian rail and marsh 
harrier have their nesting places. The harrier does not deserve the 
abuse he gets from other birds, as he is possibly the most harmless 
and useful of all the hawk family, and makes an honest living where 
many birds would starve. 

I was discussing the marsh with Jimmy McGuire last week, and 
find that this young gentleman of twelve has decided opinions of his 
own. He thinks there are a few things about Cataraqui that I am 
not cognizant of, and as Master James has already made some dis- 
coveries of valué on his own account, he may be right—we shall see. 
He asked “how I was off for marsh owl's eggs,” and after much 
questioning and cross-questioning, out of which the little man emerg- 
ed with honor and statements unshaken, it seemed evident that owls 
of some kind have taken up their residence in the marsh itself. It 
will in all probability prove to be the short-eared variety, a wonder- 
fully rare bird here. . . I have faith in Jimmy, too, because he is 
not only willing to risk his neck, but keeps his eves open, and through 
this unusual habit finds things worth looking at. I am especially 
proud of him because he has proved a theory I announced in 1895— 
that the long-earcd owl would be found breeding here. During that 
summer a young long-eared owl was captured in the Rockwood 
grounds—sinee that date several others have been seen. Theory 
founded on such facts as these is usually sound. Jimmy’s eves were 
as big as saucers when he told me that he had found “a terrible big 
bird on a crow’'s nest in a pine tree, and the crow’s eggs were white 
and just like bantams.”* The deseription was somewhat involved, 
but fitted the long-eared owls perfectly. Jimmy was quite right, 
in the pine trees at the edge of the marsh two pairs of long-eared 
owls were endeavoring to hatch out their eygs in deserted crows’ nests. 
The first bird departed from classical rules, and the nest as well, ina 
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great hurry when disturbed—the second behaved as the books say it 
should, according to owl custom—sat on a neighboring tree snapping 
its beak and showing resentment. This is probably the first time 
long-eared owls have been positively identified as breeding in this part 
of Ontario, so the youthfulMcGuire has already commenced the as- 
cent of the ladder of fame, and we shall both go up another rung when 
the short-ears are found. 

It is strange that birds of such nocturnal habits as the long eared 
owls should prefer old crows’ nests to hollow trees, yet such is the 
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habit, and when found are generally near a marsh or water. They 
are even more useful than the little screech owls. 

On May 22nd, 1902, 1 paddled up the creek to get a photograph 
of the gallinules’ nest. By some unusual chance the bridge was de- 
serted, and the marsh strangely silent, although the bobolinks were in 
full song in their particular meadow. It began to look as if the gal- 
linules were behind time, as this is an carly season for birds, but bve 
and bye, I saw a cautious movement in the rushes and presently Ma- 
dam flew off with a burst of derisive laughter that meant “find my 
nest if you can.” He laughs best who laughs last, and the nest cer- 
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tainly was worth looking for, and photographing when found, as it 
contained twelve eggs. A thunder storm was working up from the 
north west, so | hastened to make a picture while the sun shone, and 
was fortunate enough in getting a happy moment. 

The bitterns have apparently not made their nests yet, although 
I saw several pairs and heard the cry for “plum pud-ding” in many 
parts of the marsh. It is an unseasonable order at the end of May, 
but then in matters gastronomic one gets surprises occasionally. 

The least bittern in his beautiful dress was flitting about from 
island to island, in much the same way as his larger cousin. 

The American bittern always impresses me, and his quaint meas- 
ured gait is in keeping with his general character. When not anx- 
ious to leave a favorite feeding spot it 1s amusing to watch him at- 
tempting to become a part of the landscape with bill straight up in 
the air, to imitate the rushes, I suppose. 

Two or three summers ago I raised English and Mongolian 
pheasants, and after setting some at liberty the others were taken 
over by local enthusiasts, who have also allowed a few of them free- 
dom. From time to time one is shot, and doubtless extermination 
will be their fate—in the meanwhile one pair has obtained a foothold 
in the marsh, and might succeed in raising a brood if not disturbed. 
Their case though is hopeless. The rascally crows know the value of 
a marsh too well not to utilize every available nesting spot about it, 
and already their depredations on the small birds have commenced. 
Nothing seenis to escape them, and they are remorseless. 

The black-billed cuckoo has his haunts there too, and now and 
then one catches a glimpse of the little sora rail dodging through the 
reeds and rushes. _ 

One could write a book about this beautiful marsh, and it would 
require to be in four volumes, one for each season. The first on the 
spring, its flowers and migratory birds, the second one in summer, on 
its resident birds and flora, the third on autumn with its birds return- 
ing from the far north and stopping just as long as the ardent hunt- 
ers, from the lad of twelve with his muzzle-loading musket to the 
gentleman of society with his £50 Scott, will let them, and the last 
on winter with its muskrats and occasional birds. [cach season finds 
me there, looking for my friends, and when in spring the thoughtless 
boys set fire to the marsh, as they always do, again I am there watch- 
ing the roaring flames devouring everything before them, crackling 
in volleys as if two hostile armies were engaged in deadly fight, then 
dving down until one feels that the struggle is over, and the combat- 
ants are resting bv a thousand camp-fires. At such times the marsh 
birds flv about distractedly, half in distress half in fascination, doubt- 
less some of them meeting a cruel death. 
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May 24th, 1902. . . Jimmy McGuire has missed his chance 
this year, and cannot step up the ladder of fame with ““Marsh Owls” 
asarung. Yesterday Mr. Edwin Beaupre came across a short ear- 
ed owl tumbling about in apparent distress on the bobolink stretch. 
It fluttered its wings, dragged itself along the ground, and in other 
respects acted as 1f wounded. It endeavored to lead him in one direc- 
tion, but he decided to go another, and after searching the bog for 
some time he saw the female peering at him from beneath a small wil- 
low, and when she flushed, the nest was exposed with seven eggs. 
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She was just as ready to play wounded as the male bird, and both 
made frequent squealings as if in distress. 

It was a rare find, and to-day we went to the marsh, when I 
photographed the eggs, and primitive nest, composed of grass and 
one or two feathers. Both birds were there, one of them busy eating 
a mole. Numbers of pellets made up of mice bones and fur gave 
conclusive evidence of the usefulness of these owls—in fact nearly 
all of this familv should be carefully protected and encouraged. The 
habit of regurgitating the bones and fur of small animals is a re- 
markable one, and characteristic of the owls. 
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When I saw these graceful birds sweeping over the marsh, it 
suddenly dawned on me that we were old friends. . . For years I 
have been watching them, pointing them out to others, and wonder- 
ing what they were. Forgetting that these birds are not nearly so 
nocturnal in their habits as many of the owls, I remained in ignor- 
ance, as I never chanced to come on them at close quarters. 

The mystery is solved, Jimmy McGuire and his “Marsh Owls” 
are indicated, and still Cataraqui marsh has secrets yet to tell. 

May 31st, 1902 . . . The phoebe has returned in spite of 
the insult offered by the County Council. Evidently she could not 
exist when separated from her beloved bridge. She has hidden her 
nest most cleverly, and it will puzzle the boys to find it—I looked 
long before it came in view. For the birds’ sake though, I wish 
there were three spans left instead of one. Bravo, little phoebe. 


Dr. CLARKE. 


DOWN THE ST. LAWRENCE ON A 
TIMBER RAFT. 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY D. D. CALVIN AND SKETCHES 
BY THE WRITER. 


HILE cruising about the river opposite Kingston, where the 
waters of Lake Ontario first begin to feel the draught of the 
majestic St. Lawrence, one occasionally sees, off the lower end of 
Garden Island, the sections of a timber raft being got together pre- 
paratory to making the leisurely but interesting journey to far Que- 
bec. 

To one who knows anything of the white man’s dealings with 
this romantic river, and who is at all in a mood for reflection, the 
sight of these rafts naturally calls up visions of the past. Of all the 
varied craft upon the river to-day, the raft alone carries us back to 
the first commerce of the western settiers. For the pioneers, timber, 
lumber and staves were naturally among the first exports. They 
found an obvious conveyance to market by the St. Lawrence, and ex- 
perience taught what shape and structure the rafts should take. 

Soon the bateaux, or overgrown punts, by which the French 
Canadian voyageurs brought up the supplies of foreign goods and 
military stores, were no longer sufficient to take back the bulky pro- 
ducts of the land. Then the raft and later the scow were called up- 
on to carry to Montreal or Quebce the grain, flour, potash, or salt 
provisions from the new settlements. 
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Being interested in all such matters, I had for some time felt a 
growing desire to enjoy the personal experience ot a voyage down 
the river on one of these rafts. Hence, even at the risk of impairing 
a valued friendship, I made bold to expose my craving to the presi- 
dent of the Calvin Rafting and Wrecking Company, whose head- 
quarters are at Garden Island. 

His generosity, however, was more than equal to the strain. In- 





A RAFT PILOT. 


stead of being merely granted tolerance as a squatter, I was admitted 
to all the rights and privileges of a first cabin passenger. 

Two of Mr. Calvin’s sons accompanied me, additional accomo- 
dation was provided for us, and we were abundantly supplied with 
everything to make the trip enjoyable. True, we lost in this way 
most of the experience of roughing it incidental to rafting, but we 
were weak enough to let that pass without a murmur. 

We went on board Wednesday eveing, July 19th, while the fin- 
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ishing touches were being put to the work of making our floating is- 
land ready for a start. 

While we watched the sun making one of his choicest summer 
partings, the crew were hoisting a sail on our section of the raft to 
catch a favoring breeze. The tug, which was to be our chief motive 
power, was still taking on stores at the wharf, so we accomplished 
the first mile or two in true old-fashioned style. 

In accordance with the traditions of the raft we kept early hours, 
retiring as the stars came out and breakfasting while most of the 
world was yet unconscious. 

The first morning, on emerging from our cabin, we found our- 
selves not far from Clayton, having got forward only some eightcen 
miles during the night. We were thus in a position to enjoy the 
beauties of the Thousand Islands during the long day before us. 
However, the channel being narrower and the current stronger, we 
passed from Clayton to Alexandria Bay in a shorter time than the 
progress of the preceding night might suggest. 

We spent the morning getting acquainted with the nature and 
history of our raft and the crew who manned it. 

The raft itself was made up of four independent sections, called 
drams, lashed together two abreast. These drams are separated be- 
fore going down the rapids, which are taken in three sections; first, 
the Long Sault ; second, the Coteau, Cedars and Cascades ; and third, 
the Lachine. 

The greater part of the timber taken down by the Calvin Com- 
pany consists of square oak from such far away regions as Ohio, 
Kentucky and West Virginia.- From these places it is brought by 
rail to Toledo on Lake Erie, and thence in the holds of vessels, to 
Garden Island, where it is made up into drams. Square pine timber 
from various parts of Canada and the United States, is also rafted. 
The oak is commonly so heavy that drams made up of it alone would 
scarccly float, hence a few pine timbers are included in each to in- 
crease the buoyancy. 





ON THE RAFT. 
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In forming the drams the timbers are securely bound together 
by withes, or saplings, after a simple vet ingenious fashion. Exper- 
ience has shown that this method gives at once great firmness and 
elasticity, enabling the drams to bear the severe strain of the ranids 
much better than if bound by cables of iron or hemp. 

Our raft was made up of one pine and three oak drams. The 
pine dram was unusually large, being composed of three tiers of tim- 
her, the upper one completely above water. Upon this the cabins 
were set upeand were thus secure from the inundations to which the 
single layer oak drams are liable. As the upper timbers were large 
and free from bindings they afforded an excellent promenade. 

The crew of the raft were all French Canadians. The naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, tn all its older forms, is almost the heredi- 
tary right of the I'rench Canadian. [For more than two centuries, as 
fur trader, voyageur, bateauman, raftsman and lumberman, he has 
coursed the great river and all-its tributaries, and still he follows its 
waters even through regions where an alien race *has long occupied 
the land. 

The cheerful, careless, kindly spirit of the French Canadian 
makes him a pleasant associate. Under excitement his flow of lan- 
guage, prodigality of gesture, and general dramatic extravagance 
are quite entertaining, at least within limits. In the more serious 
concerns of life his lack of enterprise, his easy conscience and opti- 
mistic conservatism which tends to accept whatever was as right, of- 
ten cause him to be regarded as a backward citizen. ut these de- 
tects are not felt on a raft; they may, indeed, even be virtues there, 
hence we found our crew much more to our liking than a similar 
grade of Anglo Saxon would have been. 

The foreman of the raft was particularly interesting. While a 
most faithful and efficient servant of the company, he had in a mark- 
ed degree the Frenchman's dramatic instinct and thirst for glory. 
He magnified his office most mightily, and even his trivial actions 
were redeemed from the commonplace. The crew seemed to relish 
the excitement which he imparted to every task of the least import- 
ance, as it gave zest to the work. His violence and meledictions, 
however, they treated with a cheerful indifference which proclaimed 
their harmlessness. 

We. had one deck passenger in the shape of a young calf, of 
somewhat aristocratic lineage, which one of our Frenchmen with ex- 
ceptional enterprise, was taking down to his farm near Laprairie. 
To us his chief beauty lay in his large, liquia, dreamy eyes, looking 
into whose calm depths one quite appreciated the Ilomeric comphi- 
ment to Juno. 
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tor the calf himself, however, his voice was evidently his beset- 
ting vanity. Sometimes he used it to beguile his own lonesomeness. 
This was rather annoying when he was troubled with insomnia, as 
was the case the second night of the trip. At other times he ex- 
changed compliments at long range with his kindred on shore. In 
this he exhibited no national prejudice, hailing Canadians and Amer- 
icans with equal coraiality. QOccasionally he was useful in respond- 
ing, on behalf of the raft, to the salutes of the steam whistles of the 
river craft, or the tin horns of idle campers on the islands and shores. 

Having made ourselves acquainted with our surroundings, we 
settled down to enjoy the scenery of the river, while the crew were 





READY FOR THE RAPIDS. 


occupied in erecting biped masts on the other drams and making 
ready the sails for any favoring wind. Lut we were fated to reach 
(Quebec without any aid from that quarter. 

A range of rowlocks had also to be set up at each end of the 
drams and the great spruce vars, or sweeps, about cightcen feet long, 
placed in readiness for use in the rapids. Stages were next to be 
built on each of the oak drams as a refuge for the men when, as 
sometimes happens, the dram is partially or wholly engulfed by the 


force of the whirlpools and undercurrents in the rapids. Our worthy 
foreman, in explaining the need of these structures, recounted with 


dramatic setting the loss of several unfortunate raftsmen, who in 
former times had been snatched from the drams and whirled off to 
death in the wild waters. 

We entered upon the most frequented part of the Thousand Is- 
lands so early that few were yet astir, but as the day wore on the 
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holiday population swarmed forth, and by the time we passed Alex- 
andria Bay the pleasure seekers were abroad in all their glory. Be- 
fore we reached Brockville and the evening lights, we had received 
several visits from friends and strangers, and had been bagged by 
various novelty hunters armed with cameras. 

When left to ourselves we speculated on the location of the most 
famous of the Indian haunts upon the upper St. Lawrence, the is- 
land, or islands of Otondiata, situated somewhere between Brockville 
and Alexandria Bay. Here was the great resting place and base of 
supplies for the Iroquois of Northern New York on their hunting ex- 
peditions. They reached the St. Lawrence by way of the Oswe- 
gatche river, and left it again by way of the Gananoque for the 
northern hunting grounds of the Rideau Lakes and the tributaries 
of the Ottawa. 

In the large stretches of shallow water eels were to be had in 
prodigious numbers. Deer were also to be found upon the islands, 
and easily killed from canoes as they sought escape by swimming to 
the mainland. To prepare the flesh for indefinite keeping, by smok- 
ing and desiccating it on grills over fire, occupied considerable time. 
Hence, during the season of navigation, as all the early French 
chronicles report, the islands in this part of the river were seldom 
free from bands of Indians. In times of active hostility between the 
French and the [roquois, careless voyageurs were sometimes am- 
bushed here in passing between Montreal and Fort Frontenac. 

No two independent records give Otondiata quite the same lo- 
cation. Some make it one island, some a group of islands, and some 
a place on the northern shore. Probably to the Indians it was no 
definite spot, but any place in the neighborhood of the eel fishery or 
deer haunts where they found it convenient to camp. 

As the rafts do not risk even the milder rapids by night, we 
came to anchor some miles below Ogdensburg, and waited for day- 
light. While there we were awakened and entertained by a terrible 
thunder storm. The jagged lightning streaked from the clouds on 
either side in alternate discharges, while the incessant thunder gave 
the impression that the whole neighborhood was being ripped up and 
banged about with the most wanton violence. We were not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find that three barns near by had been struck and 
burned during the night. 

Early in the morning we passed the Gallops rapids, and later the 
Rapide Plat, with a couple of minor ones between. Beyond enjoy- 
ing the unwonted swiftness with which the ponderous rapt swept 
down the river and swayed about in response to the changing direcy 
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tion of the current, there was not much to contrast with the previous 
calm of our journey. 

When we had passed Chrysler's Island and the farm of that 
name, whose memory is greener in Canada than over the river, our 
tug began to whistle at short intervals, and soon out from the shore 
at different points shot numerous skiffs singly and in groups. Here 
a wife brought her husband, there a boy his father. Before long we 
had quite a company on board, some twenty-four new comers being 
added to the regular crew of ten. These were the men who were to 
steer the separate drams down the Long Sault Rapids. 





LAST DIP ON THE COTEAU. 


We were not very favorably impressed by the appearance of the 
newcomers, who, with a few exceptions, seemed quite persuaded that 
all labor is but vanity and vexation of spirit, that in much wisdom 
there is much grief, and that therefore both labor and wisdom are 
to be avoided. Fortunately the Long Sault, though an extensive, is 
not a very dangerous rapid, nor one calling for specially prompt and 
vigorous action. 

The channel taken by the rafts is quite distinct, for the most 
part, from that followed by the steamers, being altogether on the 
American side of the river and separated from the other by Croyl’s 
and the Long Sault islands. It is a narrow and winding channel 
with high banks most picturesquely wooded. Instead of making the 
descent in one long sweep, as in the north channel, the water passes 
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down a series of short rapids alternating with swift but quieter 
stretches. 

While still a couple of miles above the entrance to the south 
channel, the raftsmen began to cut the drams loose and drop them 
astern, one by one, at sufficient distances from each other to prevent 
their fouling on the way down. Finally our dram cast off the tow 
line, and the tug, taking the norrth channel, was soon lost to view. 
The men took their positions at the oars, arranged at the ends of the 
dram, their functions being, under the directions of the pilot, to keep 
it even and in the proper channel. They rowed across the current, 
forcing the dram towards this or that shore as required. 

Taking our positions near the front of the dram, nothing ob- 
structed our view, and being but a couple of feet above the level of 
the water, we had a realizing sense of being in the very midst of the 
rapids. 

The sensation of going down hill with a great body of seething, 
striving water is altogether unique. The great timbers, hitherto 
dead and firm as the earth itself, began to creak and tremble; soon 
they were rising, falling, and swaving about beneath one's feet. As 
the dram bends in answer to the heaving and sinking sweeps of the 
rapids, the motion imparted is like that of some great caterpillar has- 
tening along. 

There is nothing alarming in the experience. One has simply 
an absorbing consciousness of being in the very midst of overwhelm- 
ing forces, with a consequent sense of exhileration and power, as 
though one were somehow sharing with Nature in this prodigal out- 
burst of energy. Contrary to common expectation the force of the 
the rapids is not expressed in surface waves like those produced by 
the external action of the wind on lake or sea, hence the general dis- 
appointment of those who view the rapids from the deck of a steam- 
er. The thrilling effect of the rapids is got from a vivid realization 
of the overwhelming onrush of an immense volume of water every 
drop of which is filled with energy. Like some other things in the 
universe the rapids are usually most impressive when least demon- 
strative. For the same reason they are about as easily pictured as 
an earthquake. 

While this is the impression produced by the rapids in general, 
each one has its own special characteristics, and the series of new 
features is so admirably arranged that the novelty and interest are 
maintained to the end. 

Several times, in running the Long Sault, it appeared as though 
our dram must certainly run aground at some of the sharp turns. 
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But we swung clear so often that I at length concluded that however 
languid and feeble the stroke of our supernumeraries might appear, 
they probably knew their business quite thoroughly, and might even 
be artistic experts in thus closely cutting the corners. 

Having threaded the beautiful southern channel we ran out in- 
to that taken by the steamers through the breakers at the foot of the 
main pitch. We safely crossed, at the next bend, the great whirl- 
pool which in the past has claimed its victims by engulfing part of a 
dram. On emerging upon a calmer stretch below the famous Barn- 
hardt’s island, we found our tug, in company with another, waiting 





THE LACHINE. 


to assist in diverting the drams to the northern channel, the usual 
one to the south of Cornwall island not being passable owing to the 
collapse of the railway bridge there. 

Having been towed around a shoal which occupies the middle of 
the river, our dram was left to maintain its course by the exertions of 
the rowers, while the steamer returned to assist the others. Here 
again it seemed inevitable, from the indolence of the crew, that we 
should miss our course and be drawn off to the south. But by an 
extra spurt while we balanced at the parting of the ways we slowly 
swung into the north channel and were safe. Again I suffered self- 
reproof for lack of faith. 

However, when we were almost through the last rapid and were 
rounding the lower turn opposite Cornwall, the dram seemed to be 
once more making for the point. Again I watched, now with more 
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confidence, to see the unexpected happen and the raft swing past the 
point without a scratch. The crew were rowing with their usual 
conservation of energy, interested only in propounding the most or- 


iginal theories as to how the caterpiuars, which were very numerous 
in the neighborhood, managed to get across to the islands in the mid- 


dle of the rapids. One man had a dim recollection of having heard 
that they flew across. This, however, was voted sheer nonsense, for 
who had ever seen such a monstrosity as a caterpillar with wings; 
‘Lhe launcher of this hypothesis not being able to support it by either 
argument or evidence it fell through and more plausible theories 
were canvassed. But the discussion was suddenly interrupted by a 
rumbling and grinding under the shore side of the dram, and in a 
few seconds the whole front corner of it was driven up on the bank, 
and there we stuck fast. Slowly the other end swung round into the 
current, bending the massive dram into a crescent. Just when it 
seemed that the binding must give way and the timbers be torn asun- 
der, the beached portion was dragged off again more quickly than it 
ha. been forced on, and away we sped out into the middle of the 
river. But the whirl which we had got sent the other end of the 
dram in shore, and aespite the efforts of the now thoroughly alarm- 
ed crew, up it went on the stones and boulders and the same scene 
was repeated, the whole dram squirming under the strain. Having 
rounded the point and got into slower water the swing was checked, 
and we were thankful to find that, though very much hke a new 
moon in shape, our dram had lost not a stick nor apparently burst a 
withe. 

Fortunately for the peace of the raft the foreman was not on 
our section when the accident happened. But when he arrived on 
the tug, with the last dram in tow, we had a torrent of wild French 
Canadian epithets, though his English efforts were limited to 
“Sacre! No good!” uttered with tone and gesture of infinite disgust. 

The other drams had come through safely, though their crews 
were pretty well drenched. When the supernumerarics were paid 
off and put ashore, their departure being attended with ‘‘no sadness 
of farewell,” the drams were once more lashed together into one raft, 
preparatory to crossing Lake St. ltrancis. Our new moon, however, 
no longer assorted well with the other drams, and we sat down to 
lunch with our foreman in a very bad humor. 

We exchanged tugs here, the one which brought us from Gar- 
den Island returning thither, and the other, which had met us here, 
becoming our escort to Quebec. The foreman, catching sight of the 
parting steamer waving us farewell, was seized with a brilliant idea. 
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Out he rushed, knife and fork in hand, anc shouted a few directions 
to the captain of the tug. The captain swung his -oat around to get 
position and momentum, then came at us head on, striking our bulg- 
ing dram fairly in the centre and driving it hard against the others, 
restoring at one stroke the normal form of the raft and the good 
humor of the foreman. 





GRONDINES. 


The excitement and bustle of the first stretch of rapids being 
over, a great calm fell upon everything as slowly we threaded our 
way among the islands which lic at the entrance to Lake St. Francis. 
Here the daily passenger steamer, which had left Kingston that 
morning and would reach Montreal that evening, rushed past us, her 
decks crowded with summer tourists, who doubtless little suspected 
that anyone had selected that timber tortoise as a conveyance to 
Quebec. 

There being no sensible current in the lake, and being favored 
with an adverse wind, we got forward but slowly, and when the sun 
had left us to the lesser lights of water and sky, we were scarcely 
half way down the lake. After taking the evening air in a quiet 
stroll on the promenade deck, we retired early as usual, expecting an 
exciting day on the morrow. 

In this we were not deceived, for at an abnormally early hour, 
even for a raft, we were awakened by what appeared, at first sound, 
tu be a terrible row between two infuriated mobs. With a vague 
sense that something frightful was in progress we hastened out par- 
tially dressed. There was a cold, musty drizzle in the air, and scat- 
tered about in it were from twenty to thirty strangers, evidently 
Irench Canadians. They were calm enough for the most part, 
though following with keen, vet impersonal interest, a highly dra- 
inatic performance in full ery on the forward deck. There, rushing 
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up and down on parallel sticks of timber a couple of yards apart, 
were our worthy foreman and a fellow countryman in the throes of 
unquenchable rage. They were launching at each other the most 
extravagant and menacing gestures, accompanied by language of 
equal vehemence, vet most of it, one painfully observed, of the most 
unedifying character. A few others joined in from time to time, 
rendering fairly effective support and maintaining the interest. 
Though already far beyond the bloodshed stage of an Anglo Saxon 
quarrel, it was evident that the heat of the encounter waxed and 
waned with the interest of the spectators, quite independently of the 
merits of the matter at issue, whatever it might be. Hence, when 
the interest of the audience weakened and the dramatic effect de- 
clined, the chief actors and their assistants lost heart in the perform- 
ance and it shortly collapsed. Half an hour later these heavy tra- 
gedians were walking up and down in the friendliest conference. It 
turned out that this prodigious displey of wrath was occasioned by 
the cutting of a few feet of rope instead of untying it. 

‘she newcomers were the special crew for the second section of 
the rapids, the Coteau, Cedars and Cascades, making the descent 
from Lake St. Francis to Lake St. Louis. 

By the time the drams had been separated, the tug dismissed 
and we were leading the way into the current just above the Coteau 
bridge, the drizzle had ceased and the fog had been elevated to the 
dignity of fleecy clouds which mellowed the fierce sunlight and af- 
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forded perfect conditions for viewing the rapids. Approaching, 
from the lake, the strapgling maze of islands and channels, the river 
has the appearance of having but lately broken bounds, to find its 
way down the long slope as best it can. [I‘alling into various chan- 
nels a group of islands is formed, and as these are not accessable for 
any ordinary purposes, they are left to nature's artistic planting, be- 
ing charmingly fresh and beautiful. 
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One is constantly impressed in passing down the St. Lawrence, 
with a sense of the river’s newness. The various lakes, islands and 
rapids, not to mention the numerous rocks and shoals, all suggest 
that this great body of water has not always found an outlet by the 
present route. Were this river as old as the other great streams of 
the world, the. barriers would probably have been cut through by 
deep channels, the lakes greatly narrowed, and the waters confined 
to a single bed of more uniform descent. Another interesting result 
of the present condition of this waterway is that, since the great 
lakes neutralize the floods of spring and the droughths of summer, 
the upper St. Lawrence is unique among large rivers in having a re- 
markably uniform level. This permits vegetation to flourish down 
to the river brink thus greatly adding to its beauty. 

On passing the bridge we were fairly in the rapids once more. 
Again we took an independent course, this time following the north- 
ern channel, while the steamers take the centre one separated from 
ours by the beautifully wooded French island. Gathering speed ev- 
erv moment we drifted straight upon the middle of the island, and as 
we neared it we found ourselves riding a broad ridge of water which 
fell away on cither hand. The ridge culminated, off the head of the 
island, in a triangular bank of water considerably higher than the 
rest of the river, but lying almost motionless, eternally uncertain 
which direction to take. The rowers deciding the matter for our 
draim, we passed to the north. 

I had been wondering why we were following the ridge so close- 
ly instead of keeping well over into the northern channel. But now 
that our course was decided my astonishment increased, for instead 
of giving the rocky shore of the island a wide berth the rowers were 
strenuously urging the dram towards it. Further down the rapid 
the island pushed a shoulder out into the current down round which 
the water swept in a long, glossy curve. Straight upon this shoul- 


der we were undoubtedly driving. My faith in the wisdom of the 
crew was not very robust since the experience of vesterday, and I in- 


stinctively held my breath for the crash which was visibly coming. 
jut, just at the last moment, round swung the end of the dram, 
thrust off by that great fending curve. Though close enough to the 
point to have almost jumped ashore, by we swept without a scratch. 
Yet this was no exhibition of skill intended merely to excite the ter- 
ror and admiration of the ignorant onlooker. The current was so 
strongly deflected from the shoulder of the island that it set heavily 
towards the other shore where it broke among shallows and rocks. 
Hfence the object had been to pierce the current before it had carried 
the dram too far across the channel. 
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Safely through this experience, we had a little respite before 
taking the heaviest pitch of the rapid between Prisoner’s Island and 
a point on the north shore where stood the old Coteau fort. Coming 
out of the breakers at the foot of this descent, we had a strong but 
quiet current down a beautiful stretch of the river to the village of 
Cedars. 

Over the bank to the north we could spy, from time to time, the 
outward and visible signs of that great undertaking of the Canadian 
Government, the Soulanges canal, which is to overcome all these ra- 
pids and furnish the last link in a fourteen foot waterway from the 
upper lakes to the sea. By permitting the timber vessels to carry 
their cargoes through to Quebec, it will likely end the rafting busi- 
ness. Then one more link with the past will be broken, and this 
romantic occupation become but a memory. 
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In passing the Coteau Rapids we had discovered that our spe- 
cial crew of French Canadians were a great improvement, in point 
of skill and vigor, upon thetr Anglo-Saxon representatives of the 
Long Sault. This was all the more striking because, now that we 
had passed into French Canadian territory, there was everywhere ev- 
idence of the lack of ambition and enterprise such as are manifest in 
the upper province. On inquiry and reflection it appeared that the 
very enterprise of the English settlements made it impossible to get 
men of any vim or capacity to supply such an irregular need as that 
for special rafting crews on the rapids, hence only the indolent and 
incapable were to be had. In the I‘rench Canadian settlements, on 
the contrary, owing to the more backward condition of the country, 
and the fewer opportunities for steady work, there are dozens of very 
good men to be had for temporary employment, especially at such 
tempting remuneration, for a I*rench Canadian, as two and a half to 
three dollars for half a day’s work. 
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In going down the Cedar Rapids we again took the north chan- 
nel, the river as usual being broken by islands of great natural 
beauty. The passage of the Cedars is in some ways the most thrill- 
ing experience on the river. The raft channel contains the greater 
volume of water, the descent is quite steep, and, owing to the ob- 
structions in the river, the cross currents, whirlpools and general 
strife of forces are intense. The I*rench Canadians evidently take 
the Cedars quite seriously. For a mile or so above the main rapid 
several of those on our dram spent every interval in the rowing on 
their knees in earnest devotions. Under the circumstances the sight 
was rather impressive, and.calculated to prepare the mind of the no- 
vice for something unusual. This tribute of respect was not paid to 
the dangers of the other two rapids in the series. [seyond the Titan- 
ic war of forces here displayed, the special feature of the Cedars is 
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that the dram twice turns end for end in going down them. This is 
due to the powerful cross currents which run there. Right in the 
middle of the first pitch is a great rock rising almost to the surface 
of the water. Just at this point the dram takes it first whirl and the 
corner sometimes strikes on the rock thus hastening the turn. Should 
the dram run fairly on the rock, as has happened, destruction is cer- 
tain. This turn brings the dram round to the left of Isle aux 
(uacks, after which it takes another whirl in passing sharply to the 
right, and finally dashes through the breakers at the junction of the 
two channels, in its original position. 

Again we have an interval of quieter water before we run the 
Cascades. Dut we are getting used to rapids now, and these hav- 
ing few special features we take them calmly. In the middle of the 
rapid a special outburst on the surface marks the spot where an tron 
steamer lies on the rocks below, having gone down there some years 
ago. 
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We saw our second batch of supernumeraries leave us in one of 
the few remaining examples of the old river bateaux, with sharp 
bow, square stern, straight sides and flat bottom, easily carrying thir- 
ty men. 

While getting the raft put together again we were just where 
the currents of the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence rub shoulders for 
the first time. The sparkling blue waters of the St. Lawrence and 
the dark brown stream of the Ottawa as yet hold strictly aloof from 
each other. But gradually growing familiar in their leisurely flow 
through lake St. Louis, the last traces of reserve vanish in the wild 
rush of the Lachine. Thenceforth the St. Lawrence is no longer the 
beautiful clear river which shoots from the Cascades. 

Slowly making our way down lake St. Louis after lunch, we 
had time to reflect on the experiences of the morning and on the in- 
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fluence of these rapids on history. After passing this series of 
rapids at the very entrance to the upper St. Lawrence, one can un- 
derstand why the French so long found these obstructions, re-enfore- 
ed by the Iroquois, so complete a barrier to the west by that route. 
Until the latter part of the seventeenth century, Lake Superior was 
more accessible and better known to them than Lake On- 
tario. The importance of the St. Lawrence route was, how- 
ever, fully appreciated, and at length the wisdom of Talon and the 
enterprise of de Courcelles overcame all obstacles and proved alike 
to French Canadians, Indians and New York heretics, the possibili- 
ty of the French holding the kevs ot lakes Ontario and Erie. 

The French have long been noted for their assurance and suc- 
cess in diplomacy. Indeed, notwithstanding their brilliant achieve- 
ments in arms, diplomacy has usually been the better part of French 
valor, augmenting every victory, and effectively minimizing the na- 
tural consequences of many a defeat. Their courage and enterprise 
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in this direction were not always limited to making the best of both 
allies and rivals among earthly powers. They even sought to be- 
guile Providence itself, and from time to time tempting offers of al- 
liance were dangled before the face of Heaven. Many such diplo- 
matic overtures are to be found in the state papers relating to French 
Canada. In connection with this very matter of opening the upper 
St. Lawrence route, we find Talon, in 1665, naively pointing out to 
Colbert the great advantages which would result to God and the 
French king, to the former for His glory and to the latter for his 
power, in a joint enterprise for opening up the St. Lawrence route to 
the west, hitherto closed by the difficulty of overcoming at once the 
rapids and the Iroquois who sat by them. 

Nor were there wanting many satisfactory proofs of success in 
such aspiring diplomacy. To stimulate and assist the Jesuits and 
Sulpicians in visiting distant tribes and carrying French gospel 
among the savages, was the chief contribution to the common cause 
on the part of the King. In the strong influence which the preach- 
ing of the missionaries had in bringing the Indians under the control 
of the French, the king’s ministers professed to recognize the ans- 
wering favor of Heaven. At the same time certain disastrous re- 
verses called for the recognition of the counter influence of Satan. 
Allying himself with the English and Dutch heretics, the natural en- 
emies of God and man, they jointly appealed, too often with success, 
to the sordid side of the savage nature, seducing them by means of 
cheap goods, including rum, and high prices for furs. 

But those days are far past. The Indian no longer makes his- 


tory, though what is left of him still clings to the St. Lawrence and 
exhibits his hereditary skill in river craft by navigating the rafts 


down the last and most dangerous of the rapids, the Lachine. 

While still a long way off, the Indians of Caughnawaga spied 
our coming, and soon a motley collection of skiffs, with sails still 
more varied in shape and color, bore down upon us. Within an hour 
the raft had received some fifty Caughnawagans. They are called 
Indians, and doubtless there is a basal strain of Indian in them all; 
but it looks out upon the world in this generation through such a var- 
iety of European masks that the results are truly marvellous. Such 
a museum of facial expressions I had never seen, and I at once pre- 
pared to secure a few sketches. They seemed however to have in- 
herited something of the primitive savage's suspicion of image draw- 
ing, as savoring of magic and the evil eve, hence they could only be 
taken unawares, and one or two of the most interesting escaped alto- 
gether. a 
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The pilot of our dram appeared to be the most thoroughbred 
Indian of the lot, and a very pleasant, intelligent fellow he was. Our 
respect and admiration for him was greatly increased on seeing his 
conduct of the dram in running the rapids. Scarce a word did he 
utter, but in a quiet dignified manner that inspired the utmost confi- 
dence, he directed his men with a few motions of his hand, and the 
vigor and unanimity of their response were most admirable. They 
pulled together as one man, and with such a will that one could feel 
the dram answer to the thrust. It was all needed too, for the char- 
acteristics of the Lachine Rapids are, a single channel, the navigable 
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parts of which at the critical points are quite narrow, with ugly rocks 
on either hand, sharp turns, steep pitches, strong whirlpools and un- 
dercurrents. 

We anchored at Montreal for the evening, and went .ashore 
while the tug was taking on coal and provisions. By daylieht we 
were off for Quebec, with a dimished crew, the raft henceforth re- 
quiring but little attention. 

We were now thoroughly into French Canada, and for the rest 
of our journey we enjoyed the prevailing calm of that province. 
Those weary souls who abhor the storm and stress of modern busi- 
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ness and social life, should certainly seek the mediaeval repose of 
I'reneh Canada. There time is not of the essence of things, and be- 
yond an instinctive craving for that earthly haven of rest, the civil 
service, the people suffer little from goading ambition. In the 
Irench villages, whose modest houses are strung like beads along 
the river roads, there is almost a socialists’ paradise of equality and 
simplicity. Few excite the envy of their neighbors by becoming 
rich, building fine houses, planting beautiful grounds, or otherwise 
indulging in invidious luxuries. Only the parish churches and re- 
ligious houses, in whose glittering splendor all have a share, stand 
out in marked contrast to the other buildings, thereby augmenting 
their special influence upon the French Canadian mind. 

Everything that the eye meets on the lower St. Lawrence speaks 
of the past and invites to reverie. The river itself, with its broad 
stretches and well peopled shores of low or moderate height backed 
by a modest range of dark blue mountains, always wears and air of 
dignity. When under its influence one quite understands why Fron- 
tenac, the most imperial representative of the grandest monarch of 
I*rance, should have sent an urgent appeai to the king to be furnish- 
ed with a state barge for his official journeys, complaining that it 
was impossible to maintain any befitting dignity in a canoe. 

The close of the first day from Montreal left us in the midst of 
lake St. Peter, and the second night found us barely holding our own 
against a flowing tide some thirty miles above Quebec. Our days 
were drifting idleness, and the passing panorama kept our spirits 
steeped in a long historic dream. The present, with its local unob- 
strusiveness, gave way to a procession of varied scenes filled with 
persons and events of the past three centuries. These naturally cul- 
minated in Quebec, where, however, the present, with its crowd of 
bustling tourists, is more self-assertive, refusing to be quite ignored 
even in the presence of the most imposing throng of old French 
memories. 

But we have left our raft up at Sillery to be dissolved 
into its constituent timbers, for which several ocean freighters are 
already waiting. 

ADAM SHORTT. 


THE JOHANNINE THEOLOGY. 


HE Johannine Theology is the culminating point of new Testa- 

ment reflection on the meaning of the life and death of Jesus. 
That life and death were felt from the beginning, by those who came 
into real and sympathetic contact with them, to have a supreme and 
unique significance. The deepest questions found their answers 
there. But of course the form of the questions varied with the ques- 
tioner—according to his nationality, temperament, training, manner 
of thought—and as the questions varied, so did the answers found 
to them in the many-sided light of that inexhaustible Personality. 
The time was when people thought that, in the primitive Church, an 
absolute uniformity of view prevailed on all points of faith and doc- 
trine. The great service performed by criticism, and especially by 
the Tubingen school, though, no doubt, in the first heady ardours of 
discovery, they ran into many excesses and mistakes, was to break 
up this dogmatic illusion of a dead uniformity, and to restore to full 
view the spectacle of growing, manifold, divergent and even con- 
flicting life which, as we might have expected, turns out to have as- 
serted its inextinguishable forces then, as ever since in the history of 
the Church. No doubt a deep fundamental unity of spirit binds all 
the New Testament writers together. But our grasp of this com- 
mon truth is weakened, not strengthened, by ignoring the rich var- 
iety of forms in which they have severally given expression to it. 
The best way, therefore, | think, to suggest in a brief sketch the 
meaning of the Johannine writings, (from which in the meantime | 
exclude the Apocalypse, as being on any view of its authorship in a 
different category from the Gospels and I¢pistles so far as its Theol- 
ogy is concerned) is by shortly indicating their place in the develop- 
ment of New Testament thought. 

The first disciples of Jesus were Jews. They regarded their 
wlaster as the Jewish Messiah. However profoundly and fruitfully 
their thoughts of this Messiah and of the Kingdon which he had 
come to found, were modified by their intercourse with their Master 
in life, and their separation from him by his death on the cross, they 
still continued to be Jews. What they had hoped would happen in 
his life, the restoration of the Kingdom of Israel, was only postpon- 
ed, not at first very radically transformed. They still continued to 
look forward to a day in the not very distant future, when their Lord 
should return in power and establish a universal dominion, almost 
indistinguishable at last, in their explicit presentations of it, from 
the new Jerusalem which ordinary Jews also expected their Messiah 
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to bring down one day from the heaven where it lay in store await- 
ing the hour of its unveiling. The followers of the Nazarene differ- 
ed at first from the pious Isrealites with whom they prayed in the 
temple, mainly, so far as they could have named the difference, in 
believing that the Messiah had already appeared, had been crucified, 
had risen again, and would soon return. Their work in the mean- 
time was to bring their countrymen to accept him, while yet there was 
time. When persecution in Jerusalem, provoked, it is to be noticed, 
by the Hellenistic Jews among them, drove the new doctrine to push 
its propaganda outside the sacred bounds of Israel, they insisted on 
making their Gentile converts Jews first, before they would recognize 
them as brothers in Christ. An uncircumcised follower of their 
Messiah was to them a contradiction in terms. 

Such was the first phase of the faith of Jesus Christ, dominated 
by the view of him as the Messiah of the Jews. It was faithful ina 
literal way to the external facts of our Lord's earthly appearance; 
could point to the letter of his own example. He had been sent to 
the lost sheep in the house of Israel, in the first place. Like all men 
truly great, he had found an infinitude in the task nearest to him. 
That had filled his horizon. The field was limited, though the seed 
he sowed in it knew no limits, but would grow in any soil. The uni- 
versality of his thought was not in the sphere of its actual applica- 
tion, but in the boundless wealth of its content and in its poten- 
tial applicability. Though he had spoken to Jews not as Jews but 
as men, and though the essential meaning of his words and life 
transcended by their very nature all superficial boundaries and press- 
ed forward to their true address in the universal heart of man, still 
he had, as a matter of literal fact, confined his mission to Israel and 
had not given his disciples any injunctions which they understood, to 
pass beyond the outward limits of his own activity. It was not 
strange then (considering the enormous difficulty which men have 
in all ages in piercing through the letter to the spirit) that his im- 
mediate followers, with their eyes fixed on the mere outside of the 
facts and their minds very dimly open to the fullness of their real 
meaning, should have failed at first, until they were tardily and re- 
luctantly enlightened by the compulsion of events, to see the logical 
consequence of their faith in the Crucified Messiah. They thought 
they could be both Jews and Christians. They did not realize that 
Christianity was a new faith essentially incompatible with their leg- 
alism and not a mere variety of it. 

To make a clear separation, it needed a man free from their en- 
tangling privileges; a man who, not gradually and insensibly, but 
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through sharp conflict and with an intense feeling of the precipitous 
antithesis between the law and the Christ burnt into his soul, had be- 
come a follower of the Crucified. It was Paul, the Pharisee, who 
took the great step of definitely disengaging, in principle, the new re- 
ligion from the swaddling bands of its infancy; who rose to the 
thought of a spiritual and universal Christianity. His was the cru- 
cial achievement, indispensable for all future growth, and needing 
what mighty force! what incalculable expenditure of spirit! and his 
name must ever remain the greatest in the history of the Christian 
Church after the name of his Master. To him, Jesus was not the 
Messiah of the Jews, and of Jewish proselytes of the gate, but the 
Saviour of the whole human race. Salvation is a purely inward 
process involving a change of the man as such, and therefore to be 
attained on exactly the same terms both by Jews and Gentiles. It is 
to be received by faith, that is by a living union with the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. The Christ is doubtless the Messiah, 
but he is a great deal more. He is the head of the entire race; God’s 
own son in a higher than the old Theocratic sense; the man from 
heaven ; the ideal man; man as he was in the beginning in God’s own 
thought ; the representative of the normal relation between God and 
man ; of that deeper life of oneness with the Father, where all super- 
ficial differences disappear, into which all men alike must enter by 
dying with him to the flesh, that is not only to sin but to the whole 
merely natural and immediate side of their life, the inherited rituals 
and natural customs which separated them included. 

The saving efficacy of the Christ's manifestation in the world is 
entirely concentrated by Paul about the death on the cross and rising 
again. ‘This death is thought of in two aspects, one belonging more, 
it would seem, to the outward body of the Apostle’s imagery, which 
represents it in forensic forms as an objective atonement for man’s 
guilt; the other, more adequate to the essence of his deep mystic in- 
tuitions, where it is the symbol of the process by which the actual 
sinful man passes from his natural condition of discord with God 
and with the inarticulate movements of his own higher nature, into 
a state of harmony and reconciliation. The early life of Jesus is in 
Paul’s interpretation of him referred to a very subordinate place. 
The “Christ according to the flesh,” was precisely what he had to 
combat throughout his career. The mere external facts and limits 
of the ministry of Jesus, the authority of the twelve resting on indu- 
bitable experiences of sense, on personal intercourse with the Mas- 
ter, and on their direct and audible commission at his hands, were 
the main stronghold of his Judaizing opponents. Who was Paul? 
said they. What evidence could he produce that he was empowered 
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to speak in the name of Jesus whom he had never seen? Paul’s evi- 
dence was drawn from a region inaccessible then as now to lhiteral- 
ists, from the “Christ according to the spirit.” That was what he 
seized upon—the inner ideal purport of Jesus appearance to the 
whole world disentangled from the local and temporary accidents of 
its outward scene. in companson with that ‘the flesh,” in which 
the Christ was manifested, sank into insignificance. It was but the 
badge of his momentary humiliation ; an inadequate and obstructing 
form in which his glory was as it were hid for a time, assumed mere- 
ly that it might be laid aside in his atoning death. He took on flesh 
merely that he might vanquish and slay the flesh in dying for us. 
The significance of the flesh was altogether that the assumption of it 
was the necessary preliminary to the cross, which was at once the 
lowest abyss of the Christ’s “kenosis,’ emptying of himself, and the 
necessary portal to that higher and fully adequate form of existence 
in which he sits enthroned at the right hand of God, an infinite power 
set free from all eclipsing contents, accessible to all men and able 
to give them untrammeled access to the Universal Father. Thus the 
watch words of Paul's system by which he broke down the middle 
wall of partition, the barriers of Judaism, and liberated Christianity 
as a world religion were the ‘new Adam,” “the man from heaven,” 
and “‘the Christ according to the spirit.” 

As we might have expected, however, Paul retained many traces 
of that very Judaism, which it was his great achievement to anti- 
quate and abolish in principle. it was through the law, taken in 
thorough earnest and vitally traversed to its full logical conclusions, 
that he reached the Gospel. Had he not been such an uncomprom- 
ising Pharisee, he could not have become the first full-fledged Chris- 
tian. It was, then, from the law itself that he derived the weapons 
with which he overthrew the law. HHé turned the Rabbinical dialec- 
tics with deadly effect against the Rabbinical religion. Hence, 
though the substance of his thoughts rises to the clearest heights, the 
form of it often remains hard and repellent, the toughest rind of 
Judaism. <A thoroughly Pharisaic and external view of the relations 
between God and man as creditor and debtor is his point of depart- 
ure, his setting forth of the problem; and the solution of the knot, 
the payment of man’s debt in the sacrificial death of Christ is often 
presented by him in words, which, taken as they too often have been, 
in isolation from other passages, wherein, as I think, his real and 
deeper meaning is expressed, suggest and have formed the basis of a 
singularly mechanical and legal theory of the process of salvation. 
Hlis energetic antithesis of law and grace, faith and works forced up- 
on him by the exigencies of his life-long controversy, and in reality 
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full of permanent and deep truth, was from the first and has often 
siice been used, in spite of his vigorous protests, in a sense subver- 
sive of all sound morality, and as a cloak for the most un-Pauline sen- 
suality and shiftlessness. His eschatology, though showing a mark- 
ed tendency of growth towards the more spiritual conceptions which 
alone were in real harmony with the leading principles of his own 
thinking, remained largely Jewish in its imagery. The Rabbinical 
categories into which his ideas are run, were difficult of comprehen- 
sion precisely in those Hellenic communities founded by himself. 
In the very next generation, as we see in Clement of Rome, those 
who quoted him most, and believed themselves to be most distinctive- 
ly of his school, quite failed to understand him, and were the most 
ready in perfect good faith to drop back again into that very extern- 
alism and officialism most abhorrent to his way of thinking. Finally, 
we have already seen how scantily represented in his system was 
what has proved to be the most powerful and universally attractive 
element in the Christian Religion, the Gospel story of our Lord’s 
earthly life. In spite of Paul’s Titanic achievement, the wonderful 
comprehensiveness and spirituality of his central ideas, the unpar- 
alleled sharpness of his insight into the secrets of the natural human 
heart with its intestine strife and futile aspirations—the zideo 
meliora proboque deteriora sequor—and the majestic sweep of pin- 
ion and penetrating ethereal sweetness which soars and sings in the 
noble lyric outbursts into which he breaks louse at times from his 
groaning and creaking logic on the sunlit summits of his thought ; 
in spite ot all this, the earthen vessels into which he had to put his di- 
vine treasure, have hitherto often counted in Christian Theology for 
more than the divine content itself. Men have stubbornly attached 
themselves to his metaphors and lost sight of his ideas. Paul has 
never been understood by the Paulinists. He has acted more as a 
ferment in times of revolution than as a formative force. His pres- 
entation of Christianity, had it stood alone, would have been very in- 
sufficient for the needs of the Church. Something simpler, less en- 
tangled in the Jewish past, was needed, something more capable of 
being readily assimilated by the Hellenic Christians, who were our 
Own spiritual ancestors, and that was provided in the writings of 
John. 

In these we have the spiritualizing process begun by Paul, the 
recovery and application of the essential teaching and personality of 
Jesus, carried to the final stage which it reaches in New Testament 
literature. Paul, as we have seen, used as his liberating ideas, the 
two great conceptions of the Christ according to the Spirit and the 
Man from heaven, what we should call the Ideal Man. He did not, 
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of course, discard the original thought of the Messiah. He trans- 
lated, as it were, transfigured, and subsumed it under the larger 
term. If Christ was the Saviour of the whole race, as the manifes- 
tation of the Ideal Man, of course he was the Messiah, the Saviour 
of Israel also. So John too does not discard the Messiah conception. 
Jesus is he of whom Moses and the prophets wrote. The entire 
value of Moses and the prophets is that they did write of him. He 
is the Messiah of the Jews, the only possible Messiah for them. But 
he is infinitely more than that. He is as with Paul the Divine Sav- 
iour of the race. But even this comprehensive category falls short 
of containing him. If the meaning of man is clear in him, then the 
meaning of the whole universe must be, since man is the mirror and 
sum of the universe. Therefore, he is and can be nothing short of 
the Eternal Word; the indwelling and outflowing reason and speech 
of God: the principle of God’s self-revelation manifested from the 
beginning in creation, and in the entire course of history. Not man 
only, but the whole world finds in him both centre and source. God 
is essentially active, self-revealing. He always works and takes no 
Sabbath rest. From the moment when the spirit brooded over the 
waters, and brought an ordered world out of Chaos, up to the form- 
ing of man in the divine image, and on ever since through all the 
ages ot God's dealing with the race, one reason and one purpose has 
been busy in the shaping of visible things, and has been the sole per- 
manent reality underlying their fluctuations and decay. The world 
is the manifestation, the vesture of spirit which by the inner impulse 
of its own nature struggles, as it were, towards incarnating itself. In 
the life of Jesus, this process reaches full visible realization. There 
the circle is complete: the whole plan of the divine scheme palpably 
embodied. The universe which Howed out from God returns again 
to God, in conscious unity of thought and heart and will, the love for 
the Father of the only-begotten Son whose meat and drink it is to do 
the Father’s will. . 

That this idea of the Logos was not invented by John everybody 
admits. It was a current term of the Alexandrian, more specially 
Philonic philosophy of Religion, derivea partly from Greek originals 
—Plato and the Stoics—partly from the Old Testament where the 
Word or Wisdom of God plays a considerable part, and shows a de- 
cided tendency towards being elevated into an hypostasis, a personal- 
ity more or less distinct from God himself and capable of relatively 
independent action. John presupposes acquaintance with the term and 
that too distinctly, as I think, in the form which Philo has given it. 
He evidently has an audience to whom it is as significant to say that 
Jesus was the Logos, as it would have been to say to Palestinian 
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Jews that he was the Messiah. We know that Ephesus—on any 
theory of its authorship the place of the fourth Gospel’s origin—was 
a great centre of this Alexandrian school of thought. The exact 
quantity of John’s dependence on Philo is of course a matter of 
rather burning controversy. I think the question a very subordinate 
one though archaeologically interesting. Had it not been for John, 
we should have heard very little about Philo. However many traces 
of correspondence may be found between the fourth Gospel and 
Philo’s writings—and there is a large number of striking ones— 
there can be no question that John has completely transformed the 
idea, in fact practically to a large extent reversed its original tenden- 
cies and bearings. He has changed it from a metaphysical formula 
to an infinitely suggestive religious symbol. Just as with the Mes- 
siah notion, the inevitable mould into which Christianity must be 
cast for Palestinian Jews—summing up as it did for them all their 
highest religious ideals—so with the characteristic term of Alexan- 
drian Judaism. We must remember that this latter school of Jewish 
thinking was very wide-spread throughout the heathen world and 
constantly coming in contact with the earliest missionaries, and that it 
had come to be recognized by that time as a quite orthodox and nor- 
mal type. It was just as inevitable and necessary that the new re- 
ligion should be transiated into their familiar language, as that, in 
the mouth of Paul and Pharisee, it should work with the rubrics of 
the Rabbinical Theology. John was not the first to address himself 
to them. Apollos, we are told, and the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, we know, preceded him in the same mission. In Jesus 
Christ all the former gropings after religious truth found what they 
had dimly sought for. The proof of the universality of his message 
was that it could speak in all tongues of thought, as at Pentecost, and 
change them into tongues of fire, imparting to them a new glow and 
penetrating power. He realized for every type and school their 
highest aspirations, which were but prophecies of him. That is 
John’s own teaching. And in realizing them he transfigured them. 
Just as the Jewish Messiah filled with the inexhaustible content of 
his life came to be the Saviour of Man; so Philo’s Logos in this new 
fertile element 
“Suffers a sea change, 
Into something rich and strange.” 

Even Philo no doubt had aimed in this principle at bridging the in- 
finite distance between man and God. But as the sum of abstract 
divine ideas rejecting by their nature the very notion of embodiment 
in finite forms, the Logos with him had ended rather by deepening 
the gulf of the dualistic separation it was meant to span. John’s Lo- 
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vos, on the contrary, had its root in historic reality: in the life of 
Jesus and in the power of Jesus manifested in the church since his 
death. His Logos was before everything and in its genesis the Word 
of God visibly incarnate in Jesus, and visibly incarnating itself anew 
in the lives of his followers. Here was a symbol in which, for the 
religious consciousness at least, the old discord was resolved, and a 
real way of access to God was gained. John did not reach this way 
of envisaging his view of Christianity by speculation. He was not a 
philosopher, but a man of creative religious insight—a God-intox1- 
cated man—one of the phenomena which philosophers have hard 
work to make their systems wide enough to cover. He did not be- 
gin with abstractions. He began with facts; with the overwhelming 
impression made upon him and on his Church by the Person of Jesus. 
He tried to answer the question “what is our Lord to us? In him 
the meaning of ourselves, of the world and of history have become 
plain tous. in him we have reached inward light and peace, fellow- 
ship and union with the Father. Death has only brought him closer 
to us and unfolded the fullness of his life. He has become the very 
element and atmosphere in which we have our being.” 


‘‘That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows. 
Becomes our Universe that feels and knows.” 


The only adequate form of words available for him and for his fel- 
iows to express the infinite riches of the inward possession they had 
in their Master was to say of him that he was the Incarnate and Eter- 
tial Word of God. 

This formula not only answered immediate needs and translated 
the message of Jesus into a shape much more accessible to the minds 
of Ilellenistic Jews, accustomed to Alexandrian speculation, than the 
original reference to the Jewish Messiah. It also linked Christian- 
itv on to the highest and purest products of Greek culture. It claim- 
ed for Jesus the fulfilment of the fair dreams of a noble and harmon- 
iously developed humanity left to the world by the poets and artists 
and thinkers of Hellas. It might be said to sum up in itself or at 
least suggest the fruit of the whole travail of the Greek mind which 
received its final expression in the systems of the philosophers. It 
recalled memories of Pythagoras, Plato, Heraclitus and the Stoics. 
The Greeks had been the first to grasp, in anv comprehensive and 
firm way, the thought that things are a Cosmos not a chaos. That 
conviction, which lav at the root of all thev did, finds utterance in 
their earliest literature—in Homer—and goes on gathering clearness 
with the centuries. The world is an ordered svstem. Mind finds 
itself there and will can mould it. It is an articulate word not an in- 
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coherent jargon. It has a meaning. “Yes,” says John—taking up 
the most pregnant word which summed up their view of things as 
the expression of Reason, the word Logos—‘it has a meaning: Its 
meaning is Jesus Christ.” Of what incalculable importance it was 
that Christianity should thus be naturalized in the open field of the 
culture which was that of the educated men of that day, as it 
still is in substance our own. That meant no less than the assertion 
in germ of its compatibility, nav of its radical identity with the hu- 
manistic and scientific view of things. Both science and literature 
have, no doubt, gone far since then; but I think it may be said that 
not one single new principle, which would affect the fundamental 
aspects and relations of man’s main interests, has since come to light. 
But without going quite so far afield, we are at least fully entitled to 
sav that the whole development of Christian speculation, in its first 
and incomparably greatest period, namely during the first three cen- 
turies, was shaped and dominated by the Logos doctrine of John. 
The great Christian Alexandrians, Clement and Origen, men who 
knew their Greek poets by heart as well as their New Testament, 
who can still teach us much needed lessons not onlv in the combina- 
tion of humanistic and philosophical culture with Christian piety, but 
also, as a natural consequence of that, in Theological thinking be- 
sides, lay enclosed, as it were, in that fertile seed. So did Athanas- 
ius, and the triumph against Arianism and pagan dualism of that 
Nicene creed, which conserved, in the only manner possible at the 
time, the great central saving truth of Christianity, the union of the 
divine and human in Jesus Christ. 

But we must try to see in more detail, though briefly, what this 
idea of the Incarnate Word means for John, and how by means of it 
he is enabled to restore in a clearer and simpler form than even Paul 
had reached, the heart of his Master’s teaching and life. 

We may, looking to the past to begin with, say it means in the 
first place that there never has been more than one religion in the 
world, variously expressed—the religion of Jesus. That was the 
one living force and word of power, striving to speak itself, as it 
were, under all the imperfect forms in which the religious conscious- 
ness had found a stammering utterance. Moses and the prophets 
even must be interpreted from this centre: otherwise they become a 
savour of death; their only permanent value is just so far as they 
foreshadow Christ and hold in solution some broken rays of the 
truth whereof He is the Sun. The light had shone on them but not 
on them alone: it had illumined “every man who comcth into the 
world.” No doubt the ancient revelation to Israel had a special 
clearness and puritv, more of Christ in it, than the others.” “Salvation 
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is of the Jews’—starts from their religion as its matrix. The Jews 
“knew” what they worshipped. But the Gentiles also worshipped in 
their dim way. Inthe very act of adopting the term which he places 
in the emphatic position ot the very first sentence of his Gospel, John 
acknowledges, as we have seen, the searchings of the Greeks after 
wisdom as a prophecy of the Christ. 

The whole content, however, of the term Incarnate Word in 
which this aspect of it and all others converge, is this, that for John 
the earthly manifestation of Jesus, interpreted and unfolded by His 
Spirit to the minds of His disciples, is the supreme and complete rev- 
elation of God and man. There we have presented before our eyes 
as in a plastic embodiment, a living symbol, what God is and what 
man should be. The deepest central secret of that life is union with 
God—“T and the Father are one”; absolute dependence on Him— 
“the works which I do are given me of the Father”; and absolute 
immersion in his will and self-identification with it—“T came not to 
do my own Will but the Will of Him that sent me.” Or, in other 
words, its deepest secret was love. There is no bitter struggle in the 
full submission even unto death, or if there be an instinctive human 
recoil, it is but momentary; love makes the burden light. But love 
is a divine pain too, which struggles downwards as well as upwards 
and cannot rest till it gives itself for those who need. The deity of 
Jesus appears above all in this, that his whole life, as well as his 
death, was one continuous lavishing of himself for his brothers. 
John, therefore, refuses to see, with Paul, any ‘‘kenosis,” emptying 
of himself in the external lowliness of the Christ's human life. He 
is nowhere more god-like than when he weeps at the grave of Lazar- 
us, or girds himself to wash his servants’ feet, or agonizes in Gethse- 
mane; and the pinnacle of his earthly appearance is the lowest depth 
of that outward humiliation, the Cross. John’s favourite word for 
this ignominious death is “hypsosis,” lifting up; exaltation not hu- 
iniliation. It is as if he said: the glory is not an external after- 
reward of the shame; the glory is in the shame; the life in the death. 
Much more fully and clearly than Paul has he grasped and uttered 
the paradox of Jesus that he is greatest who is the servant of all. 
Much more completely has he got rid of that dualism which saw ina 
mere human life an inadequate vehicle for the manifestation of God. 
By what might seem at first sight the strange path of metaphysical 
conceptions and high Christological speculation, John ts enabled to 
restore to its full rights that simple story of Jesus of Nazareth who 
went about doing good, healing the sick and preaching the good news 
to the poor, which has been through all ages incomparably the most 
winning and potent force in Christianity. Among the many anti- 
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theses solved from his higher vantage-ground and greater distance 
from the perplexing dust of the early controversy, no solution was of 
imoure importance to the life of the Church than that of this antithesis 
between the Pauline “Christ according to the Spirit” and the Juda- 
isers’ “Christ according to the Flesh.” The Spirit was fully, not 
imperfectly revealed in the earthly life of Jesus. No doubt, in John 
too, the elevation above all local and temporal limits of the Crucified 
and Risen Lord is distinctly recognized as the unlocking for the ben- 
efit of all men of saving forces which had found a very restricted 
sphere in Palestine. This indeed is, according to him, one main purpose 
of Christ’s death. He gives himself in that supreme act of self-sacri- 
fice that all the world mav receive the benefits he bestows. “‘I, if I be 
lifted up will draw all men unto me.’ But the same divine spirit 
thus liberated for universal working was fully unfolded, not partial- 
ly suspended, in its garb of flesh. ‘“‘The word became flesh and tab- 
ernacled amongst us, and we beheld his glory full of grace and 
truth.” In fact, as has already been indicated, although John in the 
exposition of his teaching begins with the pretemporal activity of the 
Logos, giving us as it were a new and higher Genesis, it is plain 
enough that in the growth of his own mind the process was in the 
opposite direction. It was manifestly the contemplation of the 
earthly life of Jesus which made a new heaven and a new earth for 
him. In that light he saw all his light. Above all, it was here that 
the true nature of God broke upon him. Far more clearly in his 
writings than in any other part of the New Testament do we find 
God conceived as Love. Where did he learn that? From Jesus of 
Nazareth. His life was love. He that sent him, Who was greater 
than he, must then be perfect love. Love was the impulse of crea- 
tion; the principle revealed in history. God's life too is an eternal 
giving of Himself. He cannot leave the Creatures He has made, 
but must in His only Begotten Son come down to seek and to save 
that which was lost. 

“So in the thunder comes a human voice.” In the nature of 
such a Being there can be no conflict between Mercy and Justice— 
another Pauline antithesis. It is not the case that it is optional with 
Him whether he be kind or no, whereas He must be just. He is all 
grace and judges no man. Men judge themselves by wilfully clos- 
ing their hearts, in selfishness and pride, against Him. ‘This is the 
condemnation that He has come into the world” in light so plain and 
gracious that even a child may see Him, and vet men “love darkness 
rather than the light because their deeds are evil.” 

So the man Christ Jesus as breathing and moving love unveils 
to us the true nature of God. Love is the innermost law and secret 
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of the Universe. It is also therefore the law and norm for man. 
Man is essentially a dependent being. He cannot live by himself or 
for himself alone. He must attach himself—digging down deep be- 
neath the surface of his own immediate merely natural existence— 
to the universal life of spirit. That must flow through him or he 
dies. Just in so far as he remains shut off in the narrow cell of his 
own lower ephemeral interests and selfish desires for perishable 
things, he dwells in darkness and death,: in an atmosphere where 
his best powers and noblest joys are stifled. Faith then, the recep- 
tivity by which we communicate with the life of God, presented to 
us in Jesus, that is in the only adequate and fully accessible form, in 
the life of a man like ourselves, who exhibits and realizes God in 
such fullness that he can say of himself truly, “he that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father’—Faith is the one great organ of our higher 
life, the lungs as it were by which we breathe God: enter into Him 
and He into us. There is no possible opposition here between Faith 
and Works; no opening for anti-nomian perversions as with Paul. 
Faith by which we take God in, that is, take light and love in, so far . 
from being opposed to good works is only the inward side of the one 
identical thing of which they are the outward side: to use John’s own 
figure the only possible root of the only real good works: insomuch 
that it may itself be called the one good work which Christ requires 
ofus. “This is His commandment that we believe on Jesus Christ.” 
They spring spontaneously from it as the grape clusters do from the 
vine-branches which must in their turn be vitally united with the par- 
ent stem—God in Christ—if any fruit-bearing sap is to circulate 
through them. Any other however specious looking products which 
do not grow from this deep fount of divine life are the mere gum 
and wax-work fruits and flowers of a mechanic hypocrisy. 

I'rom the height of this standpoint it is easy to see how for John 
the early crudities melt away. The contracted moulds derived from 
the past into which the early Church must of necessity run the new 
truth; the forensic rubrics, the wild phantasmagoria of a postponed 
worldliness, literal second comings, carnal millenarianism in gen- 
eral, have not indeed been altogether eliminated; but they have been 
reduced to a quite subordinate place and have become the most trans- 
parent of symbols. And what counts for still more, the central truth 
itself reaches in him such clear and simple and all sufficient expres- 
sion, that its radical incommensurableness with these earthen vessels 
grows to be palpably manifest. What can become of the old clothes 
drawn from the store-houses of Vharisaie dualism, to which God 
was a task-master and judge, man his hard-worked creditor and ser- 
vant, sweating through a mill-round of mechanic drudgery with his 
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eye fixed on some reward or punishment very unequally probable, 
but equally remote, equally gross and equally disparate from the 
deeds by which they were supposed to be deserved, what can possibly 
become of all this lumber of half-digested metaphor in the presence 
of such words as ‘God is love,” ‘‘He that loveth is born of God and 
dwelleth in God?” They fade as doth a garment and vanish away. 
The mustard-seed has already grown into a stately tree, shooting up 
clear away into the universal sunlight, far seen and separate from the 
jungle of Judaic undergrowth entwined about its roots. John has 
penetrated quite through the fore-court of the Jews; the Jews who 
are with us still, sometimes in high places authoritively disseminat- 
ing their Judaism, often with touching earnestness and good faith; 
the veil of Moses before their eyes unto this day; he has reached the 
inmost shrine, the very heart of Jesus. To do in love what God has 
given us to do—that is our life. None other can enter into that life 
for us; it is our own, and we must enter into it. There is no other 
life possible for us, here or elsewhere, but only death. There needs, 
there can be no other reward, which does not sink into insignificance 
beside it, than the ever increasing power, and willingness to do this 
will of God for us, and the ever unfolding glorv of his face who gives 
us might to do it in his love, the growing intimacy and joy of fellow- 
ship with him and with the invisible company of his servants in all 
ayes, as we go from strength to strength. If God's own innermost 
life be love, what other heaven can he give us than more of Himself; 
a fuller portion of His own life and larger scope for the exercise of 
it? Andon the other hand, sin and selfishness are hell; not any out- 
ward punishment. If it were some outward punishment, we might 
be simply let off from it, or, as has often been thought to be Paul’s 
meaning, some arrangement might conceivably be made by which 
another might bear it in our place. But from John's hell, this dread- 
ful home-felt hell, which is not “circumscribed to one self-place” in 
some remote limbo, but is everywhere at our doors and in us; what 
escape can there be from that here or elsewhere except the escape from 
ourselves, from our lower and worser selves? God, John tells us, 
has not condemned us to that hell, not God but ourselves. It is there 
as if it were in spite of Him, and must be there. Efe cannot compel 
us to be good :compulsory goodness is no goodness at all. So long 
as man to whom he has given will, that not as dead clock-work but 
as independent conscious spirits they might re-affirm: His own Will, 
which is their life; so long as these free creatures of His will to shut 
their eyes and hearts against their own good and to live in death 
apart from Him, then just so long to all Eternity must that Hell en- 
dure, until at length, as we hope, though John nowhere expresses 
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this hope, all hearts and wills yield finally to His pursuing Grace, in 
that guise of wrath and sharp pain which it must here necessarily 
put on, and so at the last all things be reconciled to Him, and God 
Llimself be all in all. 


JouN MaAcCNAUGHTON, 


THE MOON HOAX. 


HROUGHOUT all ages of the world’s history, there has been a 
tendency in the human mind to grasp after the new, the sensa- 
tional and the mysterious; and to foster this inclination, there have 
always been plenty of men ready and willing to devote their time and 
energies to the making of, so-called, new and wonderful discoveries. 
This craving for sensationalism is best exhibited perhaps in modern 
yellow journalism, and in the avidity with which people buy “elixirs 
of life,” and quack patent medicines. 

Astronomy—the most ancient of all the sctences—has been sin- 
cularly free from attempts to pander to this desire on the part of 
man. The human mind, as a rule, has reyarded reverently the dis- 
coveries of this grand old science, but even into it some instances of 
sensationalism have crept. 

While looking through the library of Otto Stuve, which was 
obtained by Columbia University not long since, I ran across a 
pamphlet which is thoroughly interesting although the matter con- 
tained is extremely surprising. This is the celebrated ‘Moon Hoax,” 
a work which attracted a great notoriety about the middle of the cen- 
tury just past, and in the hope that it may still be interesting to the 
QUARTERLY readers, these few pages are written. 

Iearly telescopic observations of the moon were conducted with 
the confident expectation that our satellite would be found to be an 
inhabited world, and that much would soon be learned of the man- 
ners and appearance of the Lunarians. With each increase of tele- 
scopic power, a new examination was made; and it was only when 
the elder Hferschel’s giant reflector failed to show any inhabitants on 
the face of the moon, that men began to look in doubt, and think that, 
perhaps, the examination was hopeless. Ilerschel himself seemed to 
be of the opinion that the moon was inhabited, for, after describing 
the relations, physical and seasonal, that prevailed on the surface of 
the moon, he adds, “there only seems wanting, in order to complete 
the analogy, that it should be inhabited like our earth.” 

When Sir John Herschel carried his great telescope to the Cape 
of Good Hope, the hope was renewed that he might be able to tell us 
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something about the people on the moon. In fact, so confidently was 
this hope entertained, that when the “Moon Iloax” appeared about 
this time purporting to be “Great «lstronomical Discoveries, lately 
made by Sir John Herschel, LL.D., I°.R.S., ete., at the Cape of Good 
Hope,” there were many people who took every word of these won- 
derful discoveries in good faith, and were firmly convinced that the 
the moon was inhabited. 

The full title of this extraordinary little pamphlet is: “The 
Moon Hoax; or the Discovery that the Moon has a Vast Population 
of Human Beings,” by Richards Adams Locke, 8 vo., New York, 
1859. The publisher in his preface relates that it was first published 
in the “New York Sun” in August and September, 1835, that the in- 
terest in the discoveries was so intense that the circulation of the pa- 
per augmented five fold, these articles in fact, being the means of giv- 
ing the journal a permanent footing as a daily newspaper. “‘Nor did 
this multiplied circulation of the paper satisfy the public appetite. 
The proprietors of the paper had an edition of 60,000 published in 
pamphlet form, which was sold off in less than a month.” 

It seems best to let this unique little book tell its story as nearly 
as possible in its own language. The author, Locke, tells us that he 
is “indebted to Dr. Andrew Grant for the almost exclusive informa- 
tion concerning these facts.” Dr. Grant was the ‘“‘pupil of the elder, 
and for several years past, the inseparable coadjutor of the younger 
Herschel, the amanuensis of the latter at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the indefatigible superintendent of his telescope during the whole 
period of its construction and operation.” 

The story is told in part as follows: 

‘We are assured that when the immortal philosopher to whom 
mankind is indebted for the thrilling wonders now first made known, 
had at length adjusted his new and stupendous apparatus with a cer- 
tainty of success, he solemnly paused several hours before he com- 
menced his observations, that he might prepare his own mind for dis- 
coveries which he knew would fill the minds of myriads of his fellow- 
men with astonishment, and secure his name a bright, if not trans- 
cendent conjunction with that of his venerable father, to all poster- 
ity. And well might he pause! I*rom the hour the first human pair 
opened their eyes to the glories of the blue firmanent above them, 
there has been no accession to human knowledge at all comparable in 
sublime interest to that which he has been the honored agent in sup- 
plying. Well might he pause! He was about to crown himself with 
a diadem of knowledge which would give him a conscious pre-emi- 
nence above every individual of his species who then lived, or had 
lived in the generation that had passed away. He paused ere he 
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broke the seal of the casket which contained it. To render our en- 
thusiasm intelligible, we will state at once, that by means of a tele- 
scope of vast dimensions, and an entirely new principle, the younger 
Herschel, at his observatory in the Southern Hemisphere has already 
made the most extraordinary discoveries in every planet of our solar 
system ; has discovered planets in other solar systems ; has obtained a 
distinct view of objects in the moon, fully equal to that which the un- 
aided eye commands of terrestrial objects at a distance of a hundred 
yards ; and has affirmatively settled the question whether this satel- 
lite be inhabited. 

The elder Herschel, several years before his death, conceived it 
practicable to construct an improved series of parabolic and spherical 
reflectors, which, united all the meritorious points in the Gregorian 
and Newtonian Instruments, with the highly interesting achromatic 
discovery of Dollond. His plan evinced the most profound research 
in optical science and the most dextrous ingenuity in mechanical con- 
trivance; but accumulating infirmities, and eventually death, prevent- 
ed its experimental application. His son, Sir John Herschel, was so 
fully convinced of the value of the theory that he determined upon 
testing it at whatever cost. Within two years of his father’s death 
he completed his new apparatus, and adapted it to his father’s tele- 
scope. He found that the magnifying power of 6,000 tines, when ap- 
plied to the moon, which was the severest criterion that could be ac- 
cepted, produced, under these new reflectors, a focal object of exquis- 
ite distinctness, free from every achromatic obscurity, and containing 
the highest degree of light which the great speculum could collect 
from that luminary. Yet the advance he had made in the knowledge 
of this planet , though magnificent and sublime, was thus but partial 
and unsatisfactory. A law of nature, and the finitude of human skill, 
seemed united in inflexible opposition to any further improvement in 
telescopic science, as applicable to the known planets and satellites of 
the solar system, for unless the sun could be prevailed upon to extend: 
a inore liberal allowance of light to these bodies, and they be induced to 
transfer it for the generous gratification of our curiosity, what ade- 
quate substitute could be obtained? Telescopes do not create light, 
they cannot even transmit unimpaired that which they receive. That 
anything further could be derived from human skill in the construc- 
tion of instruments, the labors of his illustrious predecessors, and his 
own, left the son of Herschel no reason to hope. 

The limits of discovery in the planetary bodies, and in this one 
especially, thus seemed to be inevitably fixed. But about three years 
ago, in the course of a conversational discussion with Sir David 
Brewster, on the invincible enemy of powerful magnifiers, the pau- 
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city of light, Sir John diffidently inquired whether it would not be 
possible to effect a transfusion of artificial light through the focal ob- 
ject of vision! Sir David, somewhat startled at the originality of 
the idea, paused awhile, and then hesitatingly referred to the refrang- 
ibility of rays, and the angle of incidence. Sir John, grown more 
confident, adduced the example of the Newtonian reflector, in which 
the refrangibility was corrected by the second speculum, and the an- 
gle of incidence restored by the third. ‘And,’ continued he, “why 
cannot the illuminated microscope, say the hydro-oxygen, be applied 
to render distinct, and, if necessary, even to magnify the focal ob- 
ject?” Sir David sprang from his chair in an ecstasy of conviction, 
and leaping half-way to the ceiling, exclaimed ‘Thou art the man!” 
Fach philosopher anticipated the other in presenting the prompt 1- 
lustration that, if the rays of the hydro-oxvgen microscope passed 
through a drop of water containing the larvae of a gnat and other 
objects invisible to the naked eve, rendered them not only keenly but 
firmly magnified to dimensions of many feet ; so could the same arti- 
ficial light, passed through the faintest focal image of a telescope, 
both distinctify (to coin a new word for an extraordinary occasion), 
and magnify its feeblest members. The only desideratum was a re- 
cipient for the focal image which should trasfer it, without refrang- 
ing it, to the surface on which it was to be viewed under the revivify- 
ing effect of the microscopic reflectors. In the various experiments 
made in the few following weeks, the co-operative philosophers de- 
cided that a medium of the purest plate glass was the most eligible 
they could discover. It answered perfectly with a telescope which 
magnified a hundred times, and a microscope of about thrice that 
power. 

Sir John Herchel then conceived the stupendous fabric of his 
present telescope. The power of his father’s instrument would still 
leave him distant from his favorite planet nearly forty miles; and he 
resolved to attempt a greater magnifier. Sir John had submitted his 
plans and calculations in adaptation to an object glass of twenty-four 
feet in diameter, just six times the size of his venerable father’s. For 
casting this ponderous mass, he selected the large glass house of 
Messrs. Hartly and Grant (the brother of our invaluable friend, Dr. — 
Grant), at Dunbarton. The material chosen was an amalgamation 
of two parts of the best crown, with one of flint glass, the use of 
which, in separate tenses, constituted the great achromatic discovery 
of Dollond. It had been found, however, by accurate experiments, 
that the amalgam would as completely triumph over every impedi- 
ment, both from refrangibility and discoloration, as the separate 
lenses. Five furnaces of metal, carefully collected from productions 
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of the manufactory, in both kinds of glass, and known to be respect- 
ively of nearly perfect homogeneous quality, were united by one 
grand conductor to the mould; and on the third of January, 1833, the 
first cast was effected. After cooling eight days the mould was opened 
and the glass found to be greatly flawed within eighteen inches of the 
centre. Notwithstanding this failure, a new glass was more careful- 
ly cast on the 27th of the same month, which on being opened during 
the first week in February, was found to be immaculately perfect, 
with the exception of two slight flaws so near the line of its circum- 
ference that they could be covered by the copper ring in which it was 
desired to be enclosed. 

The weight of this prodigious lens was 14,826 lbs, or nearly 
seven tons after being polished ; and its estimated magnifying power 
was 42,000 times. It was therefore presumed to represent objects 
on our lunar surface a little more than eighteen inches in diameter, 
provided its focal image of them could be rendered distinct by the 
transfusion of artificial light. It was not, however, upon the mere 
illuminating power of the hydro-oxygen microscope, as applied to the 
focal pictures of this lens, that the younger Herchel depended for the 
realization of his ambitious theories and hopes, he calculated largely 
upon the almost illimitable applicability of this instrument as a sec- 
ond magnifier, which would supercede the use, and infinitely trans- 
cend the powers of the highest magnifiers in reflecting telescopes. 

So sanguinely did he calculate upan the advantages of this splen- 
did alliance, that he expressed confidence in his ultimate abrlity to 
study even the entomology of the moon in case she contained insects 
upon her surface! 

Having witnessed the completion of this great lens, his next care 
was to construct a suitable microscope and the mechanical frame- 
work for the horizontal and vertical action of the whole. His plans 
in every branch of his undertaking having been intensely studied, 
even to their minutest details, were easily and rapidly executed. He 
awaited only the appointed period at which he was to convey his 
magnificent apparatus to its destination, the Cape of Good Hope. 

The ground plan for the mounting is in some respects similar to 
that of the Herschel telescope in England. The observatory is a 
wooden building fifty feet square and as many high, with a flat roof. 
This is brought by means ot parallel circles of railroad iron to the re- 
quired position with respect to the lens. * * * * The lens, which is 
enclosed in a frame of wood, and braced to its corners by bars of cop- 
per, is suspended from an axis between two pillars which are nearly 
as high as those which supported the celebrated quadrant of Uleg 
Beg, being one hundred and fifty feet. Between the pillars is a dou- 
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ble capstan for hoisting the lens from its horizontal line to the height 
required by its focal distance when turned to the meridian; and for 
elevating it to any intermediate degree of altitude that may be need- 
ed Having no tube, it is connected with the observatory by two hor- 
izontal levers, which pass beneath the floor or the building from the 
circular base of the pillars. * * * * The field of view, therefore, 
whether exhibited on the floor or on the wall of the apartment, has a 
diameter of nearly fifty feet, and, being circular, it has an area of 
1875 feet. , 

It was about half-past nine on the night of January 10th, the 
moon having advanced within four days of her mean libration, that 
the astronomer adjusted his instruments for the inspection of her 
eastern limb. The whole immense power of the telescope was ap- 
plied, and to its focal image about one-half the power of the micro- 
scope. We gazed upon the shores of the Mare Nubium of Riccoli; 
but why he so termed it, unless in ridicule of Cleomedes, I know not, 
for fairer shores never angels coasted on atour of pleasure, a beach of 
brilhant white sand, girt with wild castellated rocks, apparently of 
green marble, varied by chasms, occurring every two or three hun- 
dred feet, with grotesque blocks of chalk or gypsum, and feathered 
and festooned at the summit with the clustering foliage of unknown 
trees, moved along the bright wall of our apartment until we were 
speechless with admiration. ‘The water, wherever we had a view of 
it, was nearly as blue as that of the deep ocean, and broke in large 
white billows upon the strand. Our panting hopes were soon to be 
blest with specimens of conscious existence, for, beneath the shade of 
the luxurious trees we beheld our first animal. It was of a bluish 
color about the size of a goat, with a head and beard like him, and a 
single horn slightly inclined forward from the perpendicular. The 
female was destitute of the horn and beard, but had a much longer 
tail. It was gregarious and chiefly abounded on the acclivitous 
glades of the woods. In elegance and symmetry it rivalled the ante- 
lope, and like him it seemed an agile sprightly creature, running with 
great speed, and springing from the green turf with all the unac- 
countable antics of a voung lamb or kitten. This beautiful animal 
afforded us most excellent amusement. | requently when attempt- 
ing to put our fingers upon its beard, it would suddenly bound away 
into oblivion, as if conscious of our earthly impudence; but then 
others would appear, whom we could not prevent nibbling the herb- 
age, say or do what we would to them. 

We soon came across a beautiful valley, and found a large 
branching river, abounding with lovely islands, and water-birds of 
numerous kinds. A species of grey pelican was the most numerous ; 
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but a black and white crane, with unreasonably long legs and bill, 
was also quite common. Near the upper extremity of one of these 
islands we obtained a glimpse of a strange amphibious creature, 
which rolled with great velocity across the pebbly beach, and was lost 
sight of in the strong current which set off from the angle of the is- 
land. We were compelled, however, to leave this prolific valley un- 
explored, on account of clouds which were evidently accumulating in 
the lunar atmosphere, our own being perfectly translucent. But this 
was of itself an interesting discovery, for more distant observers had 
questioned or denied the existence of any humid atmosphere in this 
planet. The moon being low in her descent, Dr. Herschel decided 
that it was useless to carry on labors further, especially as our minds 
were actually tired with the excitement of the high enjoyment we had 
partaken. 

Our next night of observation was a beautiful clear night, and 
we set to our work filled with expectancy. While gazing at the land- 
scape in the Valley of the Unicorn, we were thrilled with astonish- 
ment to perceive four successive flocks of large winged creatures, 
wholly unlike any kinds of birds, slowly descend from the cliffs and 
alight upon the plain. These were first noticed by Dr. Herschel, 
who exclaimed, “Now gentlemen, my theories against your proofs. 
We have here something worth looking at. I was confident that if 
ever we found beings in human shape, it would be in this longitude, 
and that they would be provided by their creator with some extraor- 
dinary powers of locomotion.’ Introducing a lens of higher power, 
we perceived that certainly they were like human beings, for their 
wings had now disappeared and their attitude in walking was both 
erect and dignifed. Ly our lerfs we could bring them to an apparent 
proximity of eighty yards. They averaged four feet in height, were 
covered, except on the face, with short and glossy copper-colored 
hair, and had wings of thin membrane without hair, lying snugly up- 
on their backs, from the top of the shoulder to the calves of the legs. 
The face, which was of a yellowish tlesh color, was a slight improve- 
ment upon that of the large orang-outang, being more open and in- 
telligent in its expression, and having a much greater expansion of 
forehead. The mouth, however, was very prominent, though some- 
what relieved by a thick black beard upon the lower jaw, and big lips 
far more human than any species of the simia genus. In general 
symmetry of body and limbs, they were far superior to the orang- 
outang. The hair on the head was a darker color than that of the 
body, closely curled, but apparently not woolly, and arranged in cur- 
ious semi-circles over the temples of the forehead. Their feet could 
be seen as they were alternately lifted in walking, but from what we 
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could see of them in so transient a view, they appeared thin and very 
protuberant at the heel. Whilst passing across the canvas, and 
whenever we afterwards saw them, these creatures were evidently 
engaged in conversation, their gesticulation, more particularly the 
varied action of their hands and arms, appeared impassioned and 
emphatic. 

Turning from these creatures we surveyed the shores of the 
Mare Serenetatis, which is nearly square, being about 330 miles in 
length and width. This sea has one most extraordinary peculiarity, 
which is a perfectly straight range of hills, certainly not more than 
five miles wide. This singular ridge is perfectly sui generis, being 
altogether unlike any mountain chain on this earth or on the moon it- 
self. ur lens brought it within the small distance of 800 yards. 
Nothing we had hitherto seen more highly excited our astonishment. 

selieve it, or believe it not, it was one entire crystallization !—its edge 
through the whole length of 340 miles, is an acute angle of solid 
quartz crystal, brilliant as a piece of Derbyshire spar just brought 
from a mine, and containing scarcely a fracture or a chasm from end 
to end! 

But our eyes were still further gladdened by the sight of more 
inhabitants. These scemed to be of the same species as our winged 
friends, and having adjusted the instrument for a more minute ex- 
amination, we found that nearly all the individuals of several large 
groups we saw were of a larger stature than the former specimens, 
less dark in color, and in every respect an improved variety of the 
race. They were chiefly engaged in cating a large yellow fruit like 
a gourd, sections of which they divided with their fingers, and ate 
with rather uncouth voracity, throwing away the rind. They seem- 
ed eminently happy, and even polite, for we saw in many instances, 
individuals sitting nearest these piles of fruit select the largest and 
brightest specimens, and throw them archwise to some opposite 
friend or associate who had extracted the nutriment from those scat- 
tered around him, and which were frequently not a few. While thus 
engaged in their rural banquets, or in social converse, they were al- 
ways seated with their knees flat upon the turf, and their feet brought 
evenly together in the form of a triangle. And for some mysterious 
reason or other, this figure seemed to be an especial favorite among 
them; for we found that every group or social circle arranged itself 
in this shape before it dispersed, which was generally done at the sig- 
nal of an individual who stepped into the centre and brought his 
hands over his head in an acute angle. At this signal each member 
of the company extended his arms forward so as to form an acute 
horizontal angle with the extremity of the fingers. But this was not 
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the only proof that they were creatures of order and subordination. 
* * * * But although evidently the highest order of animals in this 
lovely valley, they were not its only occupants. The most attractive 
of the quadrupeds was a tall white stag with lofty spreading antlers, 
black as ivory.* We several times saw this beautiful creature trot up 
to the parties of semi-human beings, and’ browse the herbage close be- 
side them, without the least manifestation of fear on its part or no- 
tice of others. This universal state of amity among all classes of 
lunar creatures, and the apparent absence of every carniverous or 
ferocious species, gave us the most refined pleasure and doubly en- 
deared to us this lovely nocturnal companion of our larger, but less 
favored world. 

During the month of March we were able to get some more ob- 
servations, and while looking at the noble valleys at the foot of Atlas, 
we found a very superior species of Lunarian. In stature they did 
not exceed those last described, but they were of infinitely greater 
personal beauty, and appeared in our eyes scarcely less lovely than 
the general representation of angels by the more imaginative schools 
of painters. Their social economy seemed to be regulated by laws 
and ceremonies like the former beings seen, but their works of art 
were more numerous and displayed a proficiency of skill quite incred- 
ible to all except actual observers. I shall therefore let the first de- 
tailed account of them appear in Dr. Herschel’s anticipated natural 
history of this planet.” 

This is the **Moon Hoax,” with its flowery descriptions of plant 
and animal life on our satellite. It may be of interest to find out how 
much of these discoveries the people back in the thirtics and forties 
believed? This we can guage by quoting a few of the press criti- 
cisms as given in the contemporary daily New York papers: 

“No article, we believe, has appeared for years that will com- 
mand so general a perusal and publication.’ —Daily Advertiser. 

‘Tt appears to carry intrinsic evidence of being an authentic doc- 
ument."—Mercantile Advertiser. 

“It is quite proper that the Sua should be the means of shedding 
so much light on the Moon.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“The account of the wonderful discoveries in the moon are all 
probable and plausible, and have an air of intense verisimilitude.”’— 
N.Y. Times. 

This hoax was published in serial form in the Sun from August 
25th to 31st inclusive.* About the same time there appeared three 
French translations at Paris, one at Bordeaux, and Italian transla- 








*The writer haa seen the original copies of the Sun containing the ‘ Great Astronomical 
Discoveries,” &c. 
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tions at Parma, Palerma and Milan. A “second edition” of this 
pamphlet was published in London, 12mo., 1836. 

The authorship of this article was attributed to Richard Adams 
Locke, at that time the editor of the “New York Sun.’ But besides 
the great fluency of style and the masterful command of the English 
language shown by the “Moon Hoax,’ there is evinced in this article 
-so accurate a knowledge of astronomical facts, even to the most 
scientific details, that it is evident none but an astronomer of more 
than ordinary ability could have written it. This Locke certainly 
was not. After severing his connection with the “Sin,” Locke edit- 
ed the “New Lra,” and soon after there appeared in this periodical 
another hoax, *’Vhe Lost Manuscript of Mungo Park,” also by Locke. 
This, however, while showing the same peculiarities in style as the 
‘Moon Hoax,” lacked greatly the bold and daring conception in the 
plot of the latter, and as a result secured very little notoriety. It 
would seem, therefore, that there had been some bolder and more 
learned spirit than Locke's which had conceived the plot of the 
“Moon Hoax,” and supplied the editor of the “Sun”? with the as- 
tronomical facts necessary for the construction of the article. Dr. 
Andrew Grant alluded to in the text, seems to be as evanescent as the 
Lunarians. Who then, with such an idea, and the knowledge for its 
development, would be content to give it to another and remain him- 
self unknown; and what could be his reason tor so doing? We 
seem to find this man in the person of M. J. N. Nicollet, a noted 
french astronomer, who, for some unknown causes, had been com- 
pelled to leave France and seek refuge in America.. 

This astronomer, in connection with MM. LBrosseaud and Bou- 
vard, was the author of an important memoir, “Sur la Libration de la 
Lune” ;andin Amer. Phil. Soc. Trans. Vol. VIII, 1842, pp. 306-310, 
we have a work of his published under the name of “Observations 
made at several places in the United States.” With Nicollet as the 
author we find an explanation of the precise astronomical knowledge 
shown in our article, and especially the frequent use of the term “hi- 
bration” in his descriptions of the moon. But we do not sce any ap- 
parent reason why Nicollet should be willing to allow another to ap- 
pear as the author of any of his articles. There are, however, a cou- 
ple of stories ahout him which perhaps will throw a little light on the 
question. Qne story is that Nicollet was a fugitive from Paris tak- 
ing some money that did not belong to him, and that his “Moon 
Hoax” was published in America, simply for the purpose of earning 
some money, and being a Frenchman, he obtained Locke's help to put 
the story into polished English. Another. and a more probable story, 
is that bv this hoax, Nicollet endeavored to entrap his enemy, the as- 
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tronomer Arago, in which he succeeded, Arago circulating the won- 
derful story through Paris, until Nicollet in a letter to M. Bouvard, 
explained the hoax. With this for a motive, it can be easily seen that 
Nicollet would not care to have the hoax appear over his signature 
or allow any hint as to his identity to appear in the article. 

It thus appears almost an assured fact that Nicollet, through the 
medium of Locke, was the real author of the “*Moon Hoax,” and that 
it is to him we are indebted for these very interesting “‘astronomical 
discoveries.” 

S. A. MITCHELL. 
Columbia University, New York City, May 1st, 1902. 


THOMAS AQUINAS. 


N last number of the QUEEN’s QUARTERLY, it was pointed out that 
Thomas Aquinas, while wanting in the speculative genius and 
originality of Augustine, discharged an indispensable task in form- 
ulating the system of doctrine upon which the medieval theory of the 
Church was based. He represents that phase in the development of 
thought which sought to interpret the higher interests of faith 
and practice in the light of all the learning of the time, and especial- 
ly by the aid of the ethical and political treatises of Aristotle. Thom- 
as was the spokesman of the papal theory, which rested upon two 
great equations: The hierarchy is the Church, and the Church is the 
Pope. This theory had been operative since the days of the great 
Hildebrand, but it was Thomas who first made it part of a compre- 
hensive Theology. The keynote of his system is that both dogma 
and practice harmonize with reason even when they transcend its un- 
aided powers. This gives rise to the distinction between natural 
theology and revelation. The former contains truths discoverable 
by reason, the latter truths to which reason can by no effort attain. 
Yet reason, as a gift of God, has its own functions and its own rights, 
and it is even capable of rising from “the things that have been 
made” to their divine Author. There is, therefore, a kind of truth 
which is common to reason and revelation, and it is the function of 
philosophy in this reference to act as the “handmaid of faith,” 
preparing the wav for the reception of revelation. In the sphere of 
divine things Faith is higher than Knowledge. because its object is 
God, or the world in its relation to God. Hence the distinction 
between Theology and Philosophy. 
The philosophy of Thomas borrows the Aristotelian distinction 
of matter and form, but combines it with ideas peculiar to medieval 
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Christianity. The human soul, though in this life joined to a mater- 
ial organisin, is a forma separata, and is therefore immortal. Man 1s 
the highest being who is possessed of a natural body, but there is an 
ascending scale of being, beginning with the lowest inorganic things 
and passing by insensible gradatimes through the various hierarchies 
of angels up to God, the Absolute Form or Spirit. The will in man 
is determined by knowledge, and therefore in a sense the intellect is 
the higher faculty; so also divine wisdom prescribes the path of the 
divine will. The moral law ts the command of God, but it 1s com- 
manded because it 1s good, not good because it is commanded. 

The theology of Thomas follows the order of the articles of 
faith, and therefore begins with the idea of God. The intuition of 
God (visto intuitiva) transcends even faith and is impossible to any 
created being otherwise than by supernatural illumination (/umen 
gloriac). Lower than this, but higher than knowledge, is Faith, 
dealing with those “mysteries” which lie bevond the range of reason. 
The existence of God is a truth of reason as well as of 
revelation, and therefore can be established by a_ ratiocin- 
ative process. Rejecting the Ontological prooi of Anselm, Thom- 
as relies upon what Kant afterwards called the Cosmological and 
Physico-theological proofs. By the former he establishes the reality 
of a self-existent and absolutely perfect Being, and by the latter he 
further determines this Being as an intelligence and as the author of 
an ordered universe. | 

The proofs advanced by Thomas establish, as he believes, the ex- 
istence of God as the first mover and the highest cause of all things, 
who is necessary, absolutely perfect and intelligent. Thus by a pro- 
cess of demonstration the existence and attributes of God have been 
proved. But reason can go no further. The Christian conception 
of God as ‘one in three persons’ cannot be established by ratiocina- 
tion, because it expresses the inner essence of the divine nature, into 
which man in this life even when under supernatural influence can 
only catch a fitful glimpse. The doctrine of the Trinity is entirely a 
truth of revelation, and is therefore indemonstrable. Reason infers 
the existence of God from His works; but, as these are the product, 
not of any one of the three divine Persons, but of the Triune God, 
there is nothing in the visible world which reveals the inner essence 
of the divine nature. What place, then, ts left for reason in connec- 
tion with this ‘mystery’? Thomas answers, that though it is inde- 
monstrable, there are in the finite world. and especially in the ration- 
al creature, traces of the divine nature. Flence, he endeavors to make 
the doctrine of the Trinity more intelligible by means of analogies. 
Like Augustine, Thomas reduces the Persons of the Trinity to a re- 
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fined Modalism, but, taught by the controversies that had been waged 
over the doctrine by his predecessors, he endeavors to avoid attack 
by even more subtle distinctions than those drawn by his great model. 

. The ‘procession’ of Persons in the divine Unity can only be con- 
ceived after the analogy of spiritual beings. he activity of thought 
is purely ‘immanent,’ and yet knowledge is so far ‘emanent, that, 
emerging from the inner depths of the intelligence, it projects an 
ideal image of itself. Following this analogy, we must distinguish 
a two-fold ‘procession’ in God, corresponding to the distinction of 
will and knowledge. In knowing himself there proceeds from God 
the adequate thourht of himself, the divine Word; in willing himself 
there is a procession of himself as the object of love, the Holy Spirit. 
In all created things, but especially in man, we find traces of the di- 
vine Trinity. As a limited substance modified in a certain way the 
creature derives its being from another, and thus points to the 
Father; as endowed with a determinate form in which a determinate 
thought is revealed, it points to the divine Word, which is the ideal 
pattern of all things; and as ordained to a determinate end, which 
constitutes the good corresponding to its nature, it points to the Holy 
Spirit. Man, on the other hand, not only exhibits traces of the di- 
vine nature, but is ‘made in the image of God.’ As in God there are 
two ‘processions, corresponding to intelligence and will, so the hu- 
nan spirit is a unity of knowledge and love. In knowledge there is 
an object or inner ‘word, in will this ‘word’ becomes an object of 
love. But man is only an ‘image of God; for, whereas God knows 
and loves Himself, man must know and love God, and only so can he 
truly love himself. 

After thus endeavoring to show that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
though it cannot be adequately comprehended by our finite intelli- 
gence, may yet be figured after the analogy of the human spirit, 
Thomas has next to explain the relation of God to the world. The 
doctrine of the eternity of the world he, like his predecessors, abso- 
lutely denies, maintaining the creation out of nothing as an article of 
faith. But, while he holds that reason can demonstrate the fact 
of creation, Thomas refuses to admit that 1t can demonstrate that the 
world must have had a beginning in time. “It is to be asserted,” he 
savs, ‘that the world’s not having always existed is held by faith 
alone and cannot be proved demonstratively ; as was asserted also re- 
earding the mvstery of the Trinity... That the world had a be- 
ginning is credible, but it ts not a matter of demonstration or know- 
ledge. And it is useful to consider this, in case perhaps some one, 
presuming to demonstrate what 1s of faith, should adduce reasons 
that are not necessary, thus giving occasion for ridicule to infidels, 
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who might think that on the ground of such reasons we believe what 
is of faith.”! Thomas, however, so far forgets his own warning, that 
he goes on to give a “probable” proof that the world had a beginning 
in time. The creation of the world cannot be regarded as necessary, 
for God was under no necessity to create it. Hence, the fact that 
He voluntarily brought it into existence best harmonizes with the 
doctrine that it had a beginning in time. In other words, the crea- 
tion of the world in time seems best to agree with the doctrine of the 
absolute freedom of God. The purpose of the creation of the world, 
as all the schoolmen held, is to manifest the love of God, which seeks 
to communicate itself to other beings. For Thomas, indeed, the cre- 
ation of the world is merely a contingent means whereby God fulfils 
His personal end; but, on the other hand, he represents this personal 
end as the supreme thought: “dizina bonitas est finis rerum om- 
nium’? (The divine love is the end of all things). If so, it is hard 
to see how the personal end of God can be separated from the exist- 
ence of the creature. 

The question of divine providence, which was first definitely 
raised by Origen, and had been vigorously discussed from the time of 
Anselm and Abelard, is treated with great fulness. Thomas finds the 
highest ground for the multiplicity and variety of things in God him- 
self. Every efficient cause seems to produce an effect as like itself 
as the matter employed will allow. Hence God must intend to pro- 
duce the most perfect image of himself, so far as his likeness can be 
imparted to created things. Now, a multiplicity and variety of 
things, combined in a definite order with one another, is a higher 
good than could be secured by the existence of a number of individ- 
ual things, identical in nature, and unrelated to one another. More- 
over, the world must contain spiritual beings, for onlv these manifest 
the spiritual nature of God. Now, if all created things, including 
man, derive their whole nature from God, must we not hold that all 
activity in the region of created things is the immediate and exclus- 
ive activity of God? No, answers Thomas: if God has made all 
things like Himself, they must, like Him, be endowed with self-activ- 
itv. The distinction between God and the creature is that, whereas 
the creative essence is self-active because of the power inseparable 
from it, the power of the creature is derived from God. This prin- 
ciple, which is perfectly general, enables us to see that the human 
will is essentially free though derived from God. 

The providence of God is not merely general, but extends to the 
minutest detail. If God did not care for every one of His creatures, 
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it must be because He had not the will to do so, since His power 1s 
infinite. But God's goodness extends to all, and therefore He wills 
the good of all. We must, however, draw a distinction. The order 
of the world is due to the combination of intelligence and will, but 
the particular form in which this order is realized is not incompatible 
with the self-activity of the parts, and with the subordination of 
these parts in the attainment of the final cause, the good of the whole. 
Hence, spiritual beings, which stand nearest to God, are the main in- 
struments for the realization of the plan of divine providence, and to 
them all other beings must be subordinate. And since the will must 
be illuminated by the understanding, it is not incompatible with the 
freedom of man that some should govern and others be governed. 
Were the less intelligent to rule the more intelligent, the divine order 
could not be realized. 

Since God is absolutely good, He must do all for the best. But 
Thomas refuses to admit that the infinite goodness of God demands 
the creation of an absolutely perfect world. For, as God’s power ts 
infinite, He must be capable of creating other worlds than this. 
When, therefore, it is said that the world is ordered in the best and 
most perfect way, this must be understood to mean only a relative 
perfection. The world as it exists perfectly attains the end for 
which it was created, but God might have created a more perfect 
world, both as regards the character of the parts and the order of the 
whole. It 1s nevertheless true that the world has been formed tn the 
best and most perfect way. But, if so, what are we to say of evil? 
Can we reconcile divine providence with the evil in the world and 
with the freedom of will from which evil springs? To these ques- 
tions Thomas gives an affirmative answer. In an ordered world, 
there must be gradations of goodness, corresponding to the variety 
and difference of things. Hence, there must be beings who can never 
fall from goodness, and next to them keings who are capable of fall- 
ing from goodness. Now, beings that are capable of falling from 
goodness often actually do so, and this is evil. The perfection of 
creation therefore involves at once the possibility and the reality of 
evil. The perfection of the whole is compatible with the imperfec- 
tion of the parts, if thereby the perfection of the whole is increased. 
Moreover, much good would be eliminated from the world if there 
were no evil init, giving room for the display of patience under per- 
secution and suffering, and the other spiritual qualities. Nor is di- 
vine providence incompatible with human freedom; on the contrary, 
with the removal of freedom the world would cease to be perfectly 
ordered, since without freedom virtue, justice and foresight in action 
are inconceivable. 
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Now, faith is concerned on the one hand, with the divinity of the 
Trinity, and on the other hand, with the humanity of Christ. As the 
Apostle says, ‘Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners,’”’ and 
we must first ask how man has fallen into sin, in order to understand 
how he may be delivered from sin through the humanity of Christ. 
As originally created by God, the body of man was entirely subject 
to the soul, and the lower faculties of the soul to the higher, while his 
reason was subject to God. As the body was subject to the soul, no 
bodily passion could be hostile to the rule of the soul; hence man was 
not subject to death or disease. And as the faculties of the soul 
were under the rule of reason, man was ina state of perfect peace and 
harmony, since there was no disturbance from unregulated passions. 
Lastly, as his will was subject to God, man referred all things to God 
as the ultimate end, and in this consisted his righteousness and inno- 
cence. This subordination of all things to God was the cause of the 
harmony between reason and passion, soul and body. For, if we con- 
sider the various parts of which the body is composed, we see that 
there is nothing in the nature of the bodv itself to exclude its dissolu- 
tion or to prevent the operation of passions hostile to life. Similarly, 
it is not involved in the nature of the soul that the sensuous powers 
should be subject to reason, for these are naturally excited by the love 
of pieasure, which is in many ways contrary to the commands of rea- 
son. It was therefore due to a supreme power, viz., God, that the 
rational soul was so conjoined to the body, that reason was superior 
to sense. If, therefore, reason was to rule the lower powers, it must 
be subject to God. Man, then, in his original state was so formed, 
that so long as his reason was in submission to God, his body would be 
subject to the soul, and the sensuous desires to reason. While this 
subordination continued he could suffer neither death nor pain. On 
the other hand he was capable of sin, because his will was not yet con- 
formed to the ultimate end, and therefore death and pain were possi- 
ble. The distinction between the immortality and freedom from pain 
of the first man thus differs from that of the saints after the resurrec- 
tion, who can never suffer death or pain, because their will is absolute- 
ly submissive to God. Now, in order that man might be habituated to 
submit his will to God, he was commanded not to eat of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil—not that the eating of it was in it- 
self evil, but that in this unimportant matter man might obey solely 
because God had commanded. The devil, who had already sinned, 
seeing that man might gain eternal happiness, sought to seduce him 
from the path of righteousness, and made his attack upon the weak- 
er sex, in whom the light of wisdom was less strong; and to prevail 
the more readily, he promised what man naturally desired, the re- 
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moval of ignorance, higher dignity and perfect knowledge. The re- 
sult of man's transgression of the divine command was that the en- 
tire equilibrium of his original state was destroyed. (1) The 
subjection of sense to reason was destroyed, and there arose in man 
the excitations of lust, anger and other inordinate passions. This is 
the conflict of flesh and spirit to which the apostle (Gal. V. 17) re- 
ters. (2) As the soul was now unable to keep the body under its 
control, man became subject to pain and death, which were no long- 
er possibilities but necessities. (3) Other defects followed. Since 
the lower desires obtained the mastery, while the light of wisdom 
diminished, by which the will was illuminated so long as it was sub- 
ject to God, man’s affections were subject to sensible things and he 
fell into many sins. He sought aid from unclean spirits, and thus 
arose idolatry; the more corrupt he became, the further he receded 
from the knowledge and desire of spiritual things. 

The sin of the first man involved all his posterity in these conse- 
quences. Nor is this contrary to justice, for it involves only the 
withdrawal of that righteousness which was a gift to Adam of God’s 
free grace. 

The difficulty may be raised, however, whether the want of or- 
iginal righteousness in Adam’s descendants is to be imputed to them 
as guilt. How can there be guilt without personal transgression ? 
The question may be solved by distinguishing between person ( per- 
sona) and nature (natura). Just as in one ‘person’ there are many 
members, so there are in the same ‘nature’ many persons. And as 
all men are of the same ‘nature,’ the human race may be regarded asa 
single man, as Porphyry says. In the case of the individual man,though 
the various members are the instruments of sin, it is the zu// to which 
we attribute the sin; so in the single man constituting the human 
species, the want of original righteousness is a sin, not of the indi- 
vidual man as such, but of human nature in so far as it flows from 
the will of the father of the human race. While, therefore, the sins 
actually committed by the individual directly affect him in person, 
original sin only affects his nature. For, the first parent by his sin 
infected the nature of man, and thus indirectly the person of his pos- 
teritv, who receive this corrupt nature from him. It must not be 
supposed, however, that all the sins of Adam or of other men are 
transmitted to posterity. The first sin of Adam deprived man once 
for all of the gift of original righteousness, and no subsequent sin 
can make the loss more complete, but only takes away or decreases 
some particular or personal good. Now, man does not generate an 
individual like himself in person, but only in nature: and hence what 
is transmitted from father to son is not sin which affects the person, 
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but only that first sin which has corrupted the nature of man. And 
as the personal sins of Adam are not transmitted to his posterity, so 
neither can posterity benefit from his repentance or any other merit 
attaching to him as an individual; for no act of an individual can in 
any way affect the total nature of the species. Hence the individual 
merit of Adam or of any mere man cannot possibly restore the whole 
nature of man to its original state. As original righteousness was a 
free gift of God, much more must its restoration be due to divine 
providence. 

Man, then, can only attain to perfect happiness by the removal 
of the corruption produced by the sinof Adam. And this can be ac- 
complished only by God, and indeed by God becoming man. In his 
Christology, in fact, Thomas gives such predominance to the divine 
factor that the human becomes something passive and accidental. 
He was the first to give a complete doctrine of redemption. He de- 
nied, however, that the death of Christ was necessary, maintaining 
that God could have remitted sin in the exercise of His free will. 
The reason he assigns for the death of Christ is that it was the ‘most 
fitting,’ because more and greater things are imparted to us in this 
way than if we were redeemed solely by the will of God. He argues, 
in the first place, that the suffering and death of Christ were the most 
fitting means of redemption. The suffering endured by Christ, in- 
cluding his own pain and the pain of sympathy for our sin, is repre- 
sented as the sum total of all conceivable suffering. Here two dis- 
tinct elements are contained: (1) Christ as man is the redeemer, be- 
cause, as Augustine held, his suffering brings God's love home to our 
hearts and thus stirs in us a responsive love;, (2) because the death 
of Christ was the most fitting means of winning for men justifying 
grace (gratia justifcans) and the glory of beatitude (gloria beatitud- 
iis). In the second place, Christ's sutfering—which includes not 
only his suffering in death but his suffering in life—as absolutely 
voluntary, was a ‘satisfaction’ for our sin. The satisfaction was such 
that God had more love for the gift than hatred for the injury. This 
leads Thomas to conclude that the satisfaction offered in the divine- 
human life of the Mediator was not only sufficient but ‘superabund- 
ant. Christ, from love and obedience, suffered more than was re- 
quired to balance the injury to God done by the whole human race: 
not only because of the magnitude of the love which led him to suf- 
fer ; not only because it was the sacrifice of the God-man ; but because 
it was an infinite suffering. It is worthy of remark that Thomas 
does not speak of a vicarious penal suffering. In the third place, by 
his voluntary suffering, Christ merited exaltation, but as this exalta- 
tion cannot be conferred upon one who is already divine, it passes 
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over from him to the Church of which He is the Head. I*or, just as 
the natural body is a unity, consisting of diverse members, so the 
whole Church, which is the mystical body of Christ, is counted as one 
person with its Head, that is, Christ.!. Thus the satisfaction of Christ 
applies to all believers (fideles). The faith, however, by which we 
are cleansed from sin is not unformed faith (Ades informs), which 
can exist even along with sin, but faith deriving from pure love 
(fides formata per caritatem), which alone is effectual. 

We have now seen the interpretation which Thomas gives to the 
articles of faith. It is, however, in his doctrine of the Sacraments 
that the sovereignty of the Church received his strongest support. 
Faith lives in the contemplation and enjoyment of the sacraments ; 
these are committed to the Church and are administered by the hier- 
archy ; and thus the Church as an ecclesiastical organization is iden- 
tified with the mystical person of Christ. This is the fundamental 
thought of Medieval Catholicism, of which Thomas is the 
spokesman. 

The Sacraments of the Church, Thomas tells us, “have efficacy 
from the Incarnate Word Himself.”? ‘In some way’ they ‘cause 
grace. The Sacraments are the ‘instruments’ through which God 
‘communicates in grace His own nature, but they act “not by virtue 
of their own form, but only through the impulse they receive from 
the principal agent.” ‘Hence, the effect does not derive its charac- 
ter from the instrument, but from the principal agent.’ The Sacra- 
ments ‘are applied to men by divine appointment for the purpose of 
causing grace in them.” They are thus ‘at once causes and signs, 
and hence it is commonly said of them, that they effect what they 
symbolise.” If it is objected that the passion of Christ is surely suf- 
ficient in itself for salvation, it is answered that the Sacraments are 
not useless, ‘“because they work in the power of Christ's suffering, 
and the passion of Christ is somehow applied to men through the 
Sacraments.” There is contained in the Sacraments “a certain in- 
strumental virtue for conveying grace,’ and this virtue originates 
“from the benediction of Christ and the application of it by the min- 
ister to Sacramental use,” a virtue which must be ultimately referred 
to the “principal agent.” The Thomistic doctrine of the Sacraments 
is, as Harnack says, **‘at bottom nothing but a reduplication of the re- 
demption by Christ, or, to put it otherwise, a second structure above 
the first, by which the first is crushed to the ground. As grace was 
conceived of physically, while this physical grace could not be direct- 
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ly connected with the death of Christ or derived from it, it was neces- 
sary to associate with God the Redeemer, besides the mstriamentum 
conjunctum (the God-man Jesus), still another Mstrumentum separ- 
atum (the Sacraments).” By the conception of grace as a physical, 
mysterious act, by means of which objective benefits were conferred, 
Thomas virtually made the lower side of Augustimianism the higher, 
and thus destroyed its spirit. 

We have still to consider the Thomistic theory of the State in its 
relation to the Church. Even if there had been no Fall, man would 
have found it necessary to unite in the order of the State. On the 
other hand, without the Tall there would have been no slavery, 
which involves the subjection of the slave to the interest of his mas- 
ter. But there is a rule over others, which is perfectly compatible 
with the freedom of the governed; firstly, because man is by nature a 
social being, and there can be no social life without a leader, whose 
sole interest 1s the common weal; secondly, because it is unreason- 
able that a man who ts distinguished above his fellows in knowledge 
and justice should not employ his talents for the good of others. 
Now, law is a certain ordinance of reason with a view to the common 
good, entrusted to him whose function it is to secure that end. There 
is among men a natural law, based upon the distinction between good 
and evil; and human laws are special ordinances in conformity with 
this natural law. The question may be raised whether it is the aim 
of legislation to prohibit all the transgressions to which men are Ha- 
ble. The answer of Thomas is that, as human laws are applicable to 
all citizens, the majority of whom are not perfect in virtue, the State 
should only forbid those things which the majority are able to avoid, 
and mainly those injuries, the prevention of which is necessary for 
the security of human society. The State should not enforce all vir- 
tuous acts, but only those essential to the common weal. The aim of 
the governors should be to secure peace and unity among the citizens. 
There are two exceptions to the general principle of obedience to the 
ruling powers: first, when their commands conflict with a higher 
power ; second, when they command something not within their jur- 
isdiction. Hence in all that concerns the inner springs of the will, 
man is under obligation to God alone. But citizens are under obli- 
gation to obey the law so far as their social acts are concerned. This 
obligation, however, does not extend to those bodily acts which con- 
cern the preservation of the body and the perpetuation of the species ; 
here the obligation is to God alone. Hence, sons are not under obli- 
gation to obey their parents in entering into marriage or maintaining 
celibacy and the like. [Put in all that concerns human affairs, the 
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subject is under obligation to obey his superiors—the soldier to obey 
the general, the slave the master, the son his father. 

Besides natural and human law there must be a divine law in or- 
der than man may be led to attain to eternal happiness. The repre- 
sentative of divine law is the Church, and the Church has its unity in 
the Pope. The necessity of the Papacy is thus proved: If the Church 
is to be a unity, all believers must have one faith. Now, disputes 
arise in regard to points of faith, and unless these can be settled the 
unity of the Church will be destroyed. Hence there must be a single 
person to represent the unity of the Church. Now, it is evident that 
Christ cannot permit the Church, which he loves and for which he 
has shed his blood, to fall in pieces ; and therefore it was ordained by 
Christ that there should be a leader and ruler of the Church. And 
this ruler, the Pope, must be the supreme authority in matters of 
faith. A new edition of the articles of faith is necessary for the 
avoidance of the errors that from time to time arise. It is the func- 
tion of him who has authority to determine what are matters of faith, 
and to issue this new edition, in order that all may hold fast by the 
faith. Hence the Pope must determine all the more difficult ques- 
tions which affect the faith of the Church. For it is essential that the 
faith of the Church should be one, and this cannot be secured unless 
there is a single Head of the whole Church whose decision will be ac- 
cepted by all. 

How far are Christians under obligation to obey thelr earthly 
superiors? In answer to this, we must consider that faith in Christ 
is the principle and cause of justice. Hence by faith in Christ jus- 
tice is not overthrown, but confirmed. But justice requires that sub- 
jects should obey their superiors, since otherwise the stability of so- 
ciety would be impossible. Hence, believers are not freed from the 
obligation to obey their earthly princes by faith in Christ. At the 
same time they are not called upon to obey an usurper or unjust prince 
unless under peculiar circumstances. What, then, is the duty of 
Christians when a prince becomes an apostate from the Christian 
faith, i.e., the faith of the Church? Thomas answers that unbelief 
in itself is not in contradiction with sovereignty, because sovereignty 
is based on the law of nations, which is hmuan law, whereas the dis- 
tinction between believers and unbelievers is based on divine law, 
which does not abrogate human law. No one who sins by unbelief 
can lose the sovereignty by a decree of the Church. It is not the 
function of the Church to punish those who have never accepted the 
Christian faith. On the other hand, it may punish by a decree unbe- 
lievers who have accepted the Christian faith, and punish them by re- 
leasing their subjects from obedience to their authority. For the 
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apostate may by his authority corrupt or destroy the faith, since he 
cherishes evil in his heart. So soon, therefore, as he has been ex- 
communicated by a decree of the Church, his subjects are by that 
fact released from his rule. -It is true that the Church did not ex- 
communicate Julian the apostate, but this arose from the fact that at 
that time the Church was still weak, and therefore permitted believ- 
ers to obey him in matters that were not contrary to the faith, in or- 
der to avoid even greater danger to the faith. 

Thomas applies the same principles in the case of unbelievers, 
heretics and apostates. mong unbelievers are heathens and Jews, 
who have never accepted the faith. These cannot be forced to be- 
come Christians, because faith is a matter of the will. lsut they may 
be prevented by believers from obstructing the faith, whether by cal- 
umes, evil persuasions or open persecutions. And hence, believers 
frequently make war on unbelievers, not to force them to accept 
Christianity, but only to prevent them from obstructing the true faith. 
Heretics and apostates, on the other hand, must be subjected even to 
corporal punishment, in order that they may be compelled to fulfil 
what they have promised and to hold fast what they have once ac- 
cepted. 

These principles are consistently applied to the question of in- 
tercourse between believers and unbelievers. The Church forbids 
believers to have any intercourse with those unbelievers, who have de- 
viated from the faith either by corrupting it, or by renouncing it as 
apostates. Against both the Church pronounces the punishment of 
excommunication. As to intercourse with those who have never 
been Christians, we have to consider position, circumstances 
and age. Those who are strong in the faith may have intercourse 
with unbelievers, because they may be able to convert them to the true 
faith; but those whose faith is weak must be forbidden intercourse 
with men who might seduce them from their faith. 

Thomas does not admit that in principle there should be any tol- 
eration of other religions. The religious rites of unbelievers may in- 
deed be tolerated, so far as these contain something useful or true, 
as in the case of the Jews, whose religion was a type of Christianity ; 
but the rites of other unbelievers, which contain nothing true or 
useful, are in no way to be tolerated, except to avoid some evil or as 
a means of gradually leading unbelievers to the true faith. 

As to the treatment of heretics, we must distinguish between 
what concerns themselves and what concerns the Church. The her- 
etic is guilty of a sin which deserves not only excommunication but 
death. For it is much worse to corrupt the faith, in which is the life 
of the soul, than to utter false money. If therefore the coiner may 
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be handed over to the earthly prince to be put to death, with much 
more right may the heretic be not only excommunicated but punish- 
ed with death. But the Church has compassion for the erring, and 
therefore it does not condemn the heretic at once, but only after a 
‘first and second admonition,’ according to the teaching of the Apos- 
tle (Titus 3,10). But if he is stubborn anu unyielding in his here- 
sy, so that the Church can no longer hope for his conversion, then, in 
its care for the salvation of others, it may excommunicate him and 
hand him over to the earthly court, in order that he may be removed 
by death from the world. 

To criticise in detail the system of this cloistered philosopher 
would be a work of supererogation ; its main interest is that it brings 
vividly home to us how far the modern world has travelled from the 
whole medieval view of life, and helps to convince us that no 
compromise is logically possible between a completely reasoned sys- 
tem of truth and an ecclesiastical system based upon authority. The 
medieval conception of the State as subordinate to the Church, and 
of the Sacraments as possessing in themsclves a mysterious spiritual 
efficacy, was shattered to pieces by the Reformation; the eternal au- 
thority of the articles of faith, and the consequent opposition of faith 
and reason, has been overthrown by the whole development of science 
and philosophy in the modern world. The system of Thomas in 
truth contains within itself the seeds of its own destruction. The 
opposing elements in it are only held together by perpetual compro- 
muses, which conceal but do not get rid of the contradiction which 
they hold in check. The fundamental contradiction is that faith is 
assumed to be absolutely exclusive of reason. What lends colour to 
this assumption is that reason is conceived to be capable of no higher 
comphehension of things than that which results from the applica- 
tion of the category of causality; the result being that the vision of 
the divine is identified with a mystical elevation, only reached in fit- 
ful moments by a few select souls. Thus the true spirit of Christian- 
ity, which draws no fundamental distinctions between men, and de- 
nies any abstract opposition between the divine and the human, is 
perverted; and religion, instead of being a continuous life in God, is 
made a thing of rare and exceptional inspiration, possible only to a 
few. The same defect besets the ascetic ideal. It 1s not seen that, 
if religion cannot transform every human being and every part of 
life, it confesses its own one-sidedness; that the Christian must live 
in the whole, whether he is sweeping the steps of the temple or min- 
istering at the altar; that the carpenter is not less a servant of the 
Lord than the statesman. In short, the spirit of the modern world 
demands the complete union of freedom and reason, whether it deals 
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with the construction of society, the search for truth, or the practical 
problems of everyday life. Man is spirit, and for spirit nothing is 
real that is not at once self-evolved and coincident with the truth of 
things; and neither self-evolution nor truth is possible without the 
freeest play of the seeking, testing, constructive reason. Whatever 
does not do homage to this fundamental principle is still infected 
with the separatist spirit of the medieval world, and must and will be 
swept away in the onward rush of humanity. 
Joun Watson. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF BEET SUGAR. 


HIe beet sugar industry is one that promises to be of 
importance in this province, and the process of manu- 
facture of sugar from beets has therefore become of gen- 
eral interest. Beet sugar cannot be made on the small scale, 
like maple sugar, because the process is much more com- 
plicated and needs elaborate apparatus. Most of the factories 
in the eastern and middle part of the United States have a capacity of 
about 500 tons of beets daily and cost in the neighborhood of $500,- 
000, in order to provide beets tor a tactory of this size, somewhat 
over 5,000 acres of beets are required, an acre being supposed to 
yield ten tons, which is perhaps slightly above the average obtained 
in Michigan where the conditions are most like ours. Leets should 
not be grown year atter year in the same soil. A rotation of crops 
is necessary, and a factory such as has been spoken of should have 
access to twenty or twenty-five thousand acres suitable for beet cul- 
ture. 

A factory is in operation from ninety to one hundred and twenty 
days each year, the length of the campaign, as it 1s called, depending 
on the supply of beets. If the beets could be properly stored, there 
would be no reason why the factories should not be busy throughout 
the year. 

The reason why beet sugar needs such elaborate apparatus for 
its production is that the juice, unlike maple sap, contains a number 
of substances beside sugar dissolved in it. These impurities are not 
only difficult to get rid of, but are disagreeable to the taste. They 
are partly organic acids and other organic substances some of which 
contain nitrogen, and are more or less similar to albumen the main 
constituent of white of egg, and partly salts of potash. 
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The percentage of sugar to the total solids dissolved in the juice 
is known as the coefficient of purity. If one hundred pounds of 
beets furnish a juice containing fifteen pounds of solid matter, of 
which twelve pounds are sugar, the beets are said to contain 12 per 
cent. sugar, of a coefficient of purity 80. A high coefficient of pur- 
ity iS very important because impurities prevent the sugar from cry- 
stallizing out from the juice when it is evaporated. If the coefficient 
of purity is below 80 the beets are inferior. As a rule, the farther 
north beets are grown, the greater is their sugar content and the 
greater is the purity. In Ontario very few of the samples grown 
under the direction of the Government were below 80—some were 
89 or 90—the average being about 8+ or 85. 

When beets are brought to the factory they are sampled in order 
to test their sugar content and purity, about twenty pounds being 
taken at random from each load of two tons. 

Thirty years ago beets were usually grated into fine pulp from 
which the juice was obtained by pressure, but by this process the tis- 
sues of the beet were torn into shreds and the juice contained not 
only substances soluble in water, but also finely divided solid matter 
and gummy substances which are not separated by filtration. The 
process now employed is called the diffusion process. The principle 
underlying this process may be illustrated by putting into a wide- 
mouthed bottle water containing salt, sugar and glue, tying parch- 
ment paper tightly over the mouth of the bottle and then mverting 
the bottle in a large dish of pure water. After a time, perhaps in a 
few minutes, certainly in a few hours, it will be found that the water 
in the dish 1s no longer pure but contains both salt and sugar but no 
glue. The parchment membrane permits the passage of the former 
but not of the latter. Sugar and salt are crystalline while glue 1s 
not, and the general rule is that substances like sugar and salt which 
are called crystalloids will diffuse through parchment and similar 
membranes, while colloids such as glue and starch scarcely diffuse at 
all. The tissue of the kect is made up of microscopic cells, the cell 
wall is of the nature of parchment paper and the juice in the cells con- 
tains different substances in solution. If, then, small pieces of beet, 
are placed in water, sugar and some other substances diffuse into the 
water, while still other substances are left behind within the cell. It 
is evident then that if the sugar be extracted in this way it will be ob- 
tained more pure than if the beet tissue be torn open. 

In the factory the ects are cut by a machine into very thin slices 
only about one twenty-fifth of an inch in thickness, the slices being 
about two inches long and quarter of an inch wide. The corsettes, 
as the slices are called, pass from the cutting machine into the diffus- 
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ion cells. A diffusion cell is a cylinder about ten feet high and four 
feet in diameter, and holds about two and a half tons of corsettes. 
The cells, usually ten in number, are arranged in a series called a bat- 
tery. When the battery is in full working order nine of the cells are 
in use while the tenth is being emptied and refilled. Water passes 
through the nine cells, one after the other, the solution gaining more 
and more sugar as it yoes from cell to cell. We shall call the cell in- 
to which the pure water enters the first cell, and the last of the series 
in use the ninth. The ninth cell is the one which has just been filled 
with fresh beets, and water reaches it after having passed through 
the eight previous cells, each of which in order from the eighth to the 
first, is more and more exhausted of sagar. The water that is run 
into the first cell has alreadv been heated to a temperature of 50°- 
GO" C (122°-140° F). After staving in that cel! for twenty minutes 
its temperature falls to about 40° C, and it is then passed through a 
heater to the second cell. The liquid already in the second cell goes 
through another heater to the third cell, and so on, the juice from the 
ninth cell being drawn off for further treatment. The cell that we 
have called the tenth and which is now refilled with fresh beets, is 
put into the series, the first one is cut out, the sugar having been prac- 
tically all extracted, the exhausted corsettes are put into a press and 


the liquid still remaining with them is squeezed out. The cell that was — 


second in the series now becomes the first, fresh water is run into it 
and so the round goes on. 

The beet juice drawn from the last of the diffusion cells is turbid 
and smells of beets, it must be clarihed and partially purifed before 
the sugar is made to crystallize out. It is first heated to near the 
boiling point, which is a considerably higher temperature than that 
of the diffusion cells. By this means albuminoid substances are co- 
ayulated, just as an egg is made hard by boiling. Lime stirred up 
with water, what is called milk of lime, is then run in. The lime un- 
ites chemically with the organic acids present and with some other 
substances, forming an insoluble material which carries down with it 
mechanically other impurities with which hme does not unite chemi- 
cally. Lime forms an insoluble substance with sugar, and so if all 
the solid were removed some sugar would be lost. To prevent this, 
carbonic acid gas is passed through the mixture of liquid and solid 
and the calcium saccharate (the compound of lime and sugar), is de- 
composed, a carbonate being produced and the sugar being returned 
to the solution. Great care must be taken not to pass too much of 
the gas or it will decompose more than it should and set free impuri- 
ties once more. The mixture of liquid and solid is then pumped un- 
der pressure into a filter press which from the outside looks like an 
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oblong box, but which is made up of a sertes of frames across which 
canvas is stretched in such a way that the juice is squeezed through 
and comes out by an opening in the lower part of the filter press 
while the solid remains on the canvas, and owing to the pressure 
forms a fairly hard cake. When the filter press is filled with solid it 
is taken apart, the cake removed trom the canvas and the press made 
ready for another charge. The solid material may be used as a fer- 
tilizer, the juice which is a bright clear liquid and has a slight smell 
of ammonia instead of the smell of beets that it had before the oper- 
ation, may now be evaporated. Usually the process of liming and 
passing carbonic acid gas is repeated in a slightly modified form be- 
fore evaporation is proceeded with. 

Evaporation is carried on in a series of vacuum pans called a 
multiple effect. The shape and size of the pans differ considerably 
in different factories, but the principle is the same in all. The pans 
may be compared to a series of large tea-kettles joined one to the 
other so that the steam from the first goes to heat the second, the 
steam from the second going on to the third, and the steam from the 
third to the fourth. The steam is made to pass from one kettle to 
the next as above described by the simple expedient of exhausting 
steam from the last of the series by means of an air pump. The ex- 
haustion in the last kettle, the fourth in the series, causes it to boil at 
a comparatively low temperature. Lelow this kettle there 1s a steam 
chamber connected directly with the third kettle , and since the 
fourth kettle is at a low temperature it condenses the steam from the 
third kettle and so makes it boil, at a temperature Ingher than in the 
fourth kettle to be sure, but still below the ordinary boiling point. 
The third kettle is connected with the second in the same way and the 
second with the first where the vacuum is but shght and the temper- 
ature very little below that at which water usually boils. The beet 
juice, after being evaporated to a certain extent in the first kettle or 
pan, is run into the second, third and fourth successively becoming 
more and more concentrated in its progress, till when drawn from 
the fourth pan the svrup is quite thick. One of the largest quad- 
ruple effects (set of four pans) made is capable of evaporating to the 
required extent 500,000 gallons of juice in twenty-four hours. 

There are two advantages in evaporating in multiple effects— 
one that there is no sugar lost through overheat, another than there 
is less expenditure for fuel. 

After the juice has been evaporated till it becomes a thick svrup, 
it is filtered through bone black, the material left when bones are 
heated without access of air. By this means the juice is freed from 
still more of the organic impurities, as well as from the residue of 
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lime that has escaped separation in the previous processes, for char- 
coal of which bone black is one of the varities most suitable for the 
purpose, has an absorptive action on many substances so that liquids 
containing these substances are freed from them. Sugar is not kept 
back by the bone black, nor are the potassium salts, so that the filter- 
ed solution has the taste due to both. 

The next stage in the process is evaporation of the solution still 
farther till the sugar crystallizes out. Owing to the fact that the 
quantity of sugar in solution is much greater than the quantity of 
salt, the former crystallizes out first. The evaporation ts carried on 
in a vacuum pan constructed differently from those in the multiple 
effect, because in the latter the object is to drive off the water as 
quickly as possible, whereas the essential condition of the former 1s 
that the sugar should crvstallize properly. The pan is an upright 
cvlinder, but the top ana bottom instead of being flat are cone- 
shaped. The juice is heated by means of steam coils placed vertical- 
ly around the sides of the lower third of the pan. 

At first, juice is run into the pan to a height not much above the 
top of the steam coils, and as evaporation goes on, more and more 
juice is run in. After a time crystals begin to form, and still more 
juice is admitted, care being taken to keep the heating coils always 
well covered. It is desirable that the fresh juice, as it runs in and is 
evaporated, should not form new crystals, but should increase the 
size of those already formed so that the grains may become large, 
since larger crystals make a firmer sugar more easily washed and 
freed from adhering liquid. [f the heating pipes are not covered the 
boiling of the juice is liable to be tumultuous and the juice is thrown 
up by the escaping steam. This tends to form many small crystals, 
while quiet boiling is favorable to the formation of large grains. 
Gradually the vacuum pan fills with crystals, much more water hav- 
ing been evaporated than could have been put into the pan at the 
start. In this wav the sugar from a large quantity of juice is obtain- 
ed in one charge. This style of boiling ts called boiling to grain. 
Ultimately the pan becomes nearly filled with a pasty mass of crys- 
tals and water, the crystals being nearly pure sugar, and the water 
containing dissolved in it a large quantity of potassium salts and 
other impurities. It is evident that evaporation should not be al- 
lowed to go on long enough to cause these to crystallize out with the 
sugar. The mixture of liquor and crystals is run out into a V+ 
shaped trough, where it is kept constantly stirred while cooling, in 
order to prevent the mass solidifving together. The masse-cuite, as 
this mixture is called, is then run into a centrifrugal, which is like a 
tub with its sides made of metal sheeting in which are almost innum- 
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erable fine perforations. The centrifrugals can be rotated a thous- 
and times a minute. The rotation throws the masse-cuite against 
the circumference of the centrifugal and the liquid escapes through 
the fine holes which are too small to permit the passage of the sugar 
crystals. The crystals have still some adhering liquid, and as this 
liquid has a very disagreeable taste it must be removed. This is done 
by spraying upon the crystals, while still in the centrifugal, pure 
water or a solution of pure sugar, or by applying steam. The 
sugar thus obtained is fit for food though it is not pertectly pure, and 
if required pure must be refined. Refining is usually carried on as a 
separate industry, one refinery being able to handle much more sugar 
than would be provided by a beet sugar factory. 

The liquor escaping from the centrifugal is sometimes boiled down 
again. Since it contains less sugar in proportion to the impurities 
than the original juice, it cannot be boiled in installments until the 
vacuum pan is full of crystals. Usually, when it has reached the 
point of incipient crystallization it is run out into a cooler where 
crystals form as the temperature falls, the formation of crystals be- 
ing promoted by constant stirring. The mixture is then put through 
a centrifugal as before. The second crop of sugar is not so pure as 
the first, and is not very palatable, while the molasses obtained from it 
is very impure. 

The sugar as it comes from the centrifugal is not dry. The dry- 
ing is done ina “granulator, one form of which consists of two con- 
centic cylinders, the inner one of which is heated by steam. The sug- 
ar is introduced at the end of the granulator into the space between 
the inner and outer cylinders. The yranulator 1s slightly higher at one 
end than at the other, and it revolves. This revolving serves two 
purposes. It throws the sugar on the hot inner cylinder and it causes 
the sugar to gradually pass from the upper end of the granulator, 
where it was introduced, to the lower end where it 1s taken out dry. 
The drying is promoted by a current of air through the granulator 
produced by an exhaust fan. 

Molasses got from beet sugar cannot be used in the same way 
as molasses obtained from the sugar-cane, and it does not come into 
the market for domestic use; its taste is far too disagreeable. In 
some places it is fermented, the alcohol distilled off and the residue 
used as a fertilizer. As might be supposed, it is a valuable fertilizer 
for land on which beets are to be raised. 

In the more fully equipped factories, the molasses is worked 
over for its sugar content. There are several processes in use; the 
one most common in Germany is probably not used at all in this 
country. The processes mainly consist in forming insoluble com- 
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pounds of sugar with lime or strontia, separating these insoluble 
compounds from the liquid with its soluble impurities and afterwards 
recovering the sugar from the compounds. In the working out of 
the details of these processes much investigation has been necessary. 
Ten years ago in Germany there were four processes employed, each 
one accounting for between fifteen and thirty-four per cent. of the 
sugar recovered. In 1899 the last process had so far ousted the 
others that eighty-nine per cent. of the sugar recovered was obtained 
inthis way. This is the strontium process, which, so far as I know, 
is not used in America. 

The recovery of sugar from beet molasses is one of the triumphs 
of industrial chemistry, but cannot be more fully described in this ar- 
ticle. JoHN WADDELL. 


A SCHOOL OF FORESTRY FOR ONTARIO. 


| N the April Ouartrerty, Dr. A. T. Drummond has given reasons 

for a more scientific treatment of our forest areas, and has shown 
that to this end we must provide for the education of foresters and 
forest engineers. He cites President Roosevelt’s forcible allusions to 
Forestry and Irrigation in his recent message to Congress, and the 
expansion of the U. S. Division of Forestry into a Bureau of Fores- 
try, with an appropriation this year of $185,440. Colleges of For- 
estry have been established at Cornell and Yale Universities, and 
forestry departments in several other universities. Lumbermen, pulp 
companies, and owners of forest areas in thirty-three States, from 
Maine to the Rocky Mountains, have taken advantage of the offer of 
the Bureau of Forestry to make working plans of their forest lands. 
The Dominion has an equal interest in the subject. Private owners 
and provincial governments derive large revenues from forests, and 
the sources of these revenues should be conserved by scientific man- 
agement. Problems of water supply for canals, lakes, and navigable 
rivers, and of drainage and irrigation, are also involved. Both Pro- 
vincial and Dominion Governments have made good beginnings by 
setting aside large areas as forest reserves, by inaugurating systems 
of tree planting and fire protection, and by popularizing the idea of 
forest conservation. Dr. Drummond also points out that there are 
thirty species of trees now being used in the United States for manu- 
facturing, and that an investigation of our woods other than pine and 
spruce would probably show some with valuable qualities of an es- 
pecial kind. He concludes that the time is ripe for the appearance in 
Canada of the forest engineer. Many companies in the United 
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States now employ such coilege educated men, and the Forestry Bur- 
eau employs only skilled foresters. The forest engineer must be a 
highly educated engineer with an especial knowledge of forests. A 
suitable place for training such men would be in a School of Forestry 
connected with the School of Mining, where practical experience 
could ke obtained by utilizing the Ontario Government reserves to 
the north of Kingston. 

Dr. Drummond has clearly shown the necessity of forest engi- 
neers for Canada, and of a School of Forestry to educate them; but 
he has not indicated the way in which students for such a completely 
new profession might be brought to the School, nor the steps which 
might be taken to ensure their finding employment after graduation. 
It is quite plain that the mere opening of a School of Forestry in 
Canada would not cause fifty or a hundred young men to seek its 
walls the first session. There is no great thirst for forestry educa- 
tion yet. The very meaning of it is just beginning to be known 
throughout the land, and forestry as a profession would be looked 
upon as very problematical by our practical vouth. The conditions 
are somewhat similar to those prevailing some ten or fifteen vears 
ago in mining, when the men who were studying mining engineering 
could be counted on the fingers. Now, there are some two hundred 
students of mining engineering in Canada. When the School of 
Mining was opened at Kingston nine years ago, the outlook for stu- 
dents was not more promising than it is now for forestry. To create 
the demand for such education was our problem. It was solved by 
three means: (1) Short courses for practical men (prospectors and 
others), held here in January and February. These attracted many 
students, some of whom entered upon and completed a four years’ 
course and are now practising as mining engineers. (2) Stammer 
muting classes in mining camps and other centres. These classes 
have been found so valuable and popular that they are still being car- 
ried on, an annual appropriation for that purpose being made by the 
Ontario Government. Students have been attracted to longer 
courses in this way. (3) By exploring partics of students and others 
interested, under the guidance of professors. In all these ways edu- 
cation in mining has been popularized, and the supply of educated 
men has created a demand for them, so that, at this date, graduates 
have no difficulty in securing employment. 

The Provincial and Dominion Governments have helped on this 
movement by adopting in part a policy which they might well carry 
out mm toto, viz., reserving tor students of this class the minor posi- 
tions on survey and exploring parties, and other scientific work car- 
ried on during the summer. 
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The educational problem in forestry is precisely like that just 
described, and a somewhat similar course will lead to the same re- 
sults. There are large numbers of men now engaged in Canada in 
the care of forest areas. Some of these could be gathered to the 
school every winter for short courses of a simple and practical char- 
acter but scientific enough to open their eves to the larger fields be- 
yond. The Professor of lorestry would spend part of each sunimer 
in visiting places where forest interests are large. He would by lec- 
tures and class instruction spread the idea and arouse the interest of 
young men looking toward a scientific profession. Squads of men 
could be instructed every summer in the practical details of forestry, 
by assembling them on the forest reserve in charge of the school. 
Provincial and Dominion Governments would naturally adopt the 
policy now pursued in the United States of emploving students in the 
summer on their forest reserves and survey parties. But, it must be 
remembered that the great majority of ambitious and able young 
men in Canada are almost too poor to bear the expense of a scientific 
education. ‘Earning their wav’ is undoubtedly a fine discipline, but 
it is often too severe a trial of endurance, and I have sometimes seen 
it fatal. There is another way—a ladder of learning. Great Brit- 
ain is now pouring out her wealth in scholarships for this purpose, 
and in many counties in which these scholarships are awarded, there 
isa ‘poverty limit. A boy whose parents have an income above that 
limit cannot take a scholarship. The limit ranges in different coun- 
ties from $750 to $2,000. Such limits might have to be considerably 
lowered to suit our case. The Dominion might well make an annual 
appropriation to defray in part the expenses, at the School of lorest- 
ry, of a certain number of students from each Province, the selection 
to be made by a matriculation examination, or in some other way 
which would secure the ablest students. Fellowships or scholar- 
ships could also be awarded to the best graduates, in the form of ap- 
pointments to certain junior positions in the Departments of Forestry 
(Dominion and Provincial). In this way two purposes would be 
served, (1) Graduates would be initiated into their profession, and 
(2) The country would secure in time a corps of finely educated and 
practically trained men to work out our problems in forestry, Irriva- 
tion and drainage. Private owners would, as in the United States, 
soon sce the advantage of employing such men as managers of their 
forests; and the profession would thus become an established one. 

The first step was taken towards this at the School of Mining 
in January, 1901, thus appropriately marking the beginning of the 
new century. A conference was held on the subject of forestry edu- 
cation, opening with a most brilliant and suggestive lecture by Pro- 
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fessor B. E. Fernow, of New York State College of Forestry. We 
were fortunate in having with us on that occasion the Minister of Ed- 
ucation, who expressed himself as delighted to see that the question of 
forestry was receiving attention here, and thought it would be a 
grand thing for the country, if a school of forestry were established 
at Kingston; for Canada had reached the time when she must face 
the question of how her lands are to be re-timbered. A year has 
passed, and the interest then shown in the subject by the Minister of 
Education and many others gathered at the conference has become 
widespread. The growing interest was evident at the annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Forestry Association in Ottawa in March. The 
sessions were largely attended, and a noticeable feature was the pre- 
sence of many prominent lumbermen, whose contributions to the dis- 
cussions showed that they are ready for the coming of the forest en- 
gineer. His coming has now been assured by the announced inten- 
tion of the Ontario Government to assist the School of Mining in es- 
tablishing a College of Forestry in Kingston. 
W. L. Goopwin. 


THE WOMEN’S RESIDENCE. 


HE ideal of to-day is the commonplace of to-morrow—we attain 
the heights to which we aspire, only to perceive higher peaks be- 
yond. lor centuries a narrow idea of woman's sphere had been accept- 
ed, she was regarded as the home-maker but her function was large- 
ly industrial and demanded neither intelligent comprehension of her 
work nor of life. As social changes relieved her of some 
of the drudgery of the house, she sought opportunity to 
study and her first contention was for equality of opportun- 
ity with man. To gain this equality she had to prove that 
she could pursue the same studies and do the same _ work 
as he did. Having proved her point and gained access to all 
the intellectual privileges open to men she is commencing to see that 
she needed, not a different sphere, but an enlarged conception of her 
sphere. She is not so ready to assert to-day her demand for equality 
with man, as to plan that the enlarged opportunities of the class-room 
shall not rob her of her womanly prerogatives. Iler entrance to col- 
leve halls has enlarged the conception of college life. 
Twenty vears ago, when the first women students gained admis- 
sion to Queen's, the educational ideal was intellectual training, culture 
for culture's sake. The first college women were eager for learning, 
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but their ideal of education included little beyond the mere acquisition 
of knowledge. Twenty years, however, have widened the nature and 
purpose of a college training ; to-day, the ideal college course aimis to fit 
the individual for better personal satisfaction in life and for better ser- 
vice to society. If the college is to fulfil this enlarged ideal, the train- 
ing of the classroom must be supplemented by elevating aesthetical, 
physical and social influences. General courses in art and music, as 
well as literature, with pictures and illustrations by scholarly per- 
fromers, must be provided, not as regular subjects on the curriculum 
but as part of the cultural atmosphere of the college. The Levana, 
the women’s undergraduate society, took a step in this direction two 
vears ago, when it arranged the course of lectures on music. This was 
followed by a more extensive course of Iectures on music and art last 
session, and larger plans have been made for the coming year. The 
play given each year by the Modern Language Society and the 
Shakespearean recitals of the Dramatic Club have done much to 
awaken an interest in the aesthetic side of College life. The effort to 
create a cultured home for the women students was the next evidence 
that a more comprehensive educational ideal was gaining ground at 
Queen’s. 

In July, 1901, Principal Grant sanctioned an experiment which a 
few women who were intcrestcd in the residence question desired to 
make. <A furnished house was rented for the seven months of the 
College session, a lady was secured to take the management, and ten 
girls spent last winter there. The receipts from the students paid all 
the expenses except the rent of the furniture, and true to the tradi- 
tions of Queen’s, the house was self-governing. This experiment 
having proved a success, plans are now being made to furnish a house 
capable of accommodating twenty students. The Residence will aim 
to provide the best conditions for maintaining the physical life of the 
students. The house that has been leased stands in spacious grounds, 
so the sun will have access to every room, the sanitary conditions are 
receiving due consideration, the plumbing is new and the plans for 
heating and ventilation complete. Much care will be given to the 
proper selection and dainty serving of the food. The external advan- 
tages of the residence are so obvious that many people think that the 
features which are simply incidental are the main object. 

Too many students leave College with their theories of art in one 
corner of their brain, and their theories of life or rather practice, for 
too often they have no intelligent theorv, in quite a different corner. 
Truthfulness, simplicity, harmony, subordination of ornament to pur- 
pose and adaptability, are among the cardinal principles of all art. 
The student in her art course is learning how these principles found 
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expression in various phases of life and how success or failure follow- 
ed as they were obeyed or ignored. She ought to find the effort to 
incorporate them in her daily life more casy in a community where 
all were at least conscious of their effect on all life, than in a com- 
munity where some of the members had not grasped their signifi- 
cance. These principles may be taken as a criterion by which to 
measure the culture to which a house or an individual has attained. 
The class-room has taught the worthlessness of merely external 
forms of morality and that all moral and religious observance should 
spring trom the spiritual life rather than from authority. The aspir- 
ation of the Residence would be to inculcate that in conduct as in re- 
ligion, the highest incentives are inward, to provide an environment 
where there will be an intellectual appreciation of beauty and a spirit 
that seeks 1fs expression in the details of daily life, rather than the ob- 
servance of social forms, and to unite the women who feel the need of 
working out a higher home life than is possible in the average board- 
ing house. The idea of the value of environment is not a new one; 
the old Greek educator never conceived of intellectual training separ- 
ated from a harmonious environment for the student; beauty of 
thought found expression in the aesthetic relations of everyday life. 
According to the statistics of the American Alumnae fifty per 
cent oi College women marry and their life work becomes the crea- 
tion of a helptul, healthy environment. Although the first difficulty 
which confronts the home maker of to-day is the industrial one, 
which needs knowledge as well as experience to solve, more and more 
the probiem of homemaking will become the problem of creating con- 
ditions physical, mental and moral, that will develop the best citizens. 
The necessity for the application of intelligence to all the details of 
daily living will be recognized. The first steps towards an ideal seem 
so far from the goal sought, that one hesitates to point it out. Not: 
only in providing helpful surroundings for the student, but in empha- 
sizing the importance of the home and the wide sphere a woman in 
developing it has for her education, the Residence however imper- 
fectly it may fulfil its object, stands for the increasing importance that 
educated women are placing on the home. The whole trend of Col- 
lege life is almost inevitably towards criticism rather than action, this 
habit of criticising rather than endeavoring to act is bad in every way, 
for as soon as one commences to act one discovers the difficulties in 
the way of any successful achievement. It is in the effort to over- 
come difficulties that principles are strengthened. Art is the fruit of 
the union between struggle and knowledge, and in some way the col- 
lege must endeavor to meulcate the necessity for the effort as well as 
the knowledge, in order that the student may leave college with more 
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faith in the lessons taught there and determination to persevere in the 
attempt to carry them into practice. At present the majority of grad- 
uates give over the struggle too quickly when they do not succeed in 
attaining the ends they seek. The Residence will be one attempt to 
emphasize the necessity for persistent intelligent effort by women to 
work out the highest ideals in their future life work. 
“Who seeks for heaven, alone to save his soul 
Mav keep the path but will not reach the goal.” 
The struggle after a higher life must be shared to vield its highest re- 
wards. The ideal which unites a household in an effort to put theor- 
ies into practice has a higher value and a success bevond the attempt 
of the individual to attain this end alone, for culture is not only “a 
passton for perfection but a passion for making it prevail.” To unite 
the students in a corporate home life which one and all are interested 
in maintaining at a high point of efficiency, is one of the fundamental 
aims of the Residence. Last year, it had to prove that it could be 
self-governing and self-supporting, this coming session all the ener- 
gies must be turned to completing the furnishing of the house, after 
that the committee will be free to direct its attention to the cultural 
side of the Residence. Every idea has to work through crudities and 
mistakes to its ultimate fulfilment and we do not anticipate any flow- 
ery path of progress for the Residence, but the goal kept in view 
is the creation of a cultured home which shall be helpful to the ex- 
pression of the theories of the class room in everyday life, believing 
“Nor soul helps flesh more than flesh helps soul.” 


ALIcE A. CHown. 


THE COLLEGE. 


REPORT OF THE VICE-PRINCIPAL FOR SESSION 1901-2. 





NUMBER OF STUDENTS—SESSION 1901-2. 


Undergraduates in Arts (attending).... 2... .... sees e eee 313 
Genera! students in Arts (attending).... 0... .... cee. wee 29 
Post-Graduates in Arts (attending).... 2... .... cece eee 18 
Undergraduates in Arts (extra-mural).... 0... 2... seceee 126 
Post-Graduates in Arts (extra-mural).... 0... ...8 ceeeeee 11 
Students in Theology.... 0.0.0.0... cee cece cece wees wees 31 
Students in Practical Science.... 2... 0... fee cee cee eee 105 
Students in Medicine.... 2... 0... cee cece cee cues beet 187 

820 
Registered in two faculties, ... 0... ccc. ce cee wee wees 15 

805 
Number of Students in 1900-1.... 0... 2... 2.05 wees weeeee 127 
Increase in number of Students in 1901-2.... .... .... 2... 78 


It was customary for Principal Grant to refer in his annual re- 
port to the losses sustained by the University during the vear. On this 
occasion it is my melancholy duty to refer to the greatest loss of all, 
the removal by death of the Principal himself. None but those inti- 
mately associated with him in the work of the University can thor- 
oughly realize the extraordinary combination of brilliancy of concep- 
tion with scrupulous attention to detail by which he was distinguish- 
ed. Naturally of a bold and sanguine temperament, when occasion 
demanded he could display the tenacity and patience of the man of 
routine. Now that he is gone, every member of the University feels 
that he must do his utmost to carry out the immediate plans which 
the Principal had formed, leaving the way clear for his successor. 
Qf these plans perhaps the most pressing was the raising of fifty 
thousand dollars for the equipment of the Mining and Engineering 
buildings now in process of erection, and the raising of ten thousand 
dollars for the better equipment of the Medical Faculty. It was also 
his hope that one other building might be erected, for the accommoda- 
tion of the Library, which 1s now very much incommoded by want of 
space. 

The new Arts building, referred to in last year’s report, is now 
almost complete, and will be ready for occupation in October. This 
building will stand for all time as a symbol of the enlightenment and 
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gencrosity of the citizens of Kingston and of the close and friendly 
relations subsisting between the City and University. If this cannot 
be said of the County of lrontenac, it must be remembered that the 
people of the County are not brought into such direct contact with the 
life of the University as the citizens of Kingston, and are therefore 
unable to appreciate in the same vivid way how great is its influence 
in uplifting the whole community. It was a disappointment to the 
friends of the University to find that the County of Frontenac re- 
fused the sum asked for the erection of a Convocation and Examina- 
tion Hall, required to complete the original plan of the new Arts 
building. No such indifference was felt by the students, who have 
once more shown how ardent is their love for their Alma Mater. No 
sooner was the by-law submitted to the County voted down than the 
students of their own initiative resolved to raise a sum sufficient to 
build the Hall, to be called by the name of their revered Principal. 
They have reported to the Trustees that the amount already sub- 
scribed is $34,000, over $12,000 of which has been subscribed by the 
students themselves, and $4,500 by the Professors. It has therefore 
been decided to begin the erection of the “Grant Hall” at once, and 
the foundation stone will be laid in the Autumn. 

The grant made by the Ontario Government to the School of 
Mining provides for an institution so closely allied to the University 
two large and commodious buildings, the one to be devoted to Engi- 
neering, the other to Mineralogy and Geology. The corner-stone of 
the Engineering building was placed, on April 29th, by Sir Sandford 
I'leming, K.C.M.G., the honoured head ot the Engineering profes- 
sion in Canada. On the same day the Honorable Mr. Harcourt, 
Minister of Education, laid the foundation stone of the building to be 
devoted to Mineralogy and Geology, and in the course of a very hap- 
py and scholarly address he announced the intention of the Govern- 
ment to establish a School of Forestry as an addition to the School of 
Science. . 

Some progress has been made in regard to the changes in the 
Constitution of the University. The special committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was re-appointed with additional members to continue 
the conferences with the Trustees of the University on this subject. 
A joint meeting was held at Kingston on April 29th and 30th last, 
at which after careful consideration the outline submitted of the new 
Constitution was approved with certain modifications. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


IncAsts “CB Aw 56 NAS 19 ee. coas see Gre Beek ees eed 75 
In Practical science (B.Sc.).... 0... 22.5 cee cece cease we 14 
In: Medicine ‘CMD 4-G.M. cci ss Ahde iiks d Beee, Seen Sela wkss 31 
In Theology (Testamurs, 8; B.D., 3).... 0... ccc. cee ee eee 11 
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The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on Mr. N. W. 
Hoyles, K.C., Principal of the Law School at Csgoode Hall, and Mr. 
John Seath, Inspector of High Schools in Ontario. The honorary 
degree of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. Thomas Hart, B.D., Pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek in Manitoba University, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Clark, Professor of English Literature in Trinity University. 

THE FACULTY OF ARTS. 

Since last report the teaching staff in the department of English 
Language and Literature has been increased by the addition of Mr. 
John Marshall, M.A. as Assistant. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees, two Fellowships 
in Philosophy were established of the annual value of $400 each. 
The Fellows for 1902-3 are, in Mental Philosophy, Mr. R. A. Wil- 
son, M.A., and in Moral Philosophy, Mr. John M. McEachran, M.A., 
who take the place of the Rev. John Sharp, M.A. By the retire- 
ment of Mr. Sharp the University has lost the services of a highly 
efficient and faithful Tutor. 

As the Board of Trustees at its meeting in October last decided 
to postpone the appointment of a Professor of French, the main bur- 
den of the department of Modern Languages and Literature fell up- 
on Professor McGillivray, assisted by an additional Tutor. The 
Honour work was, however, strengthened by the lectures of Profes- 
sor Dyde on German Classical Literature, which will be continued 
next session. «At a recent meeting the Board appointed Mr. P. G. C. 
Campbell, B.A. (Oxon.), as Professor of I*rench, which will enable 
Dr. McGillivray to devote his main attention to German Language 
and Literature. Mr. Campbell, who comes with high recommenda- 
tions from the Master of Balliol and others, besides obtaining Hon- 
ours in Classical Moderations and Literae Humaniores, also passed 
the Final School in Ifrench in the University of Oxford. 

In the department of Mathematics Mr. J. Matheson, M.A., has 
been appointed “The William Nickle” Assistant to the Professor of 
Mathematics. This appointment was mace necessary by the with- 
drawal of Mr. W. G. I‘raser, M.A., who only agreed to act as Assist- 
ant for one Session. 

In his last report the Principal pointed out the need of strength- 
ening the department of Oriental Languages. The Board of Trus- 
tees has in the meantime instituted a l‘ellowship in Hebrew, which 
has been offered to Mr. James Wallace, M.A., who last Session con- 
ducted the whole of the work in Junior Hebrew with marked success. 
This important department ought, however, to be further strengthen- 
ed as soon as possible. 

Reference to the report of Professor Knight, herewith appended, 
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will show how greatly the attendance in Animal Biology has increas- 
ed and the necessity of larger laboratory and class-rooms. 

It is advisable that a separate building should as soon as 
possible be provided for the joint accommodation of Botany and Ani- 
mal Biology. 


THE THEOLOGICAL FACULTY. 


Last session the illness of Principal Grant made it impossible for 
him to give lectures, but by the kindness of the Professors in Theolo- 
gy the work of the Session was carried on in a satisfactory way. 
Professor McComb took the place of the Principal and lectured with 
acceptance in Systematic Theology, while Professor Ross and Pro- 
fessor Jordan took their share of the additional work. During the 
past vear $30,000, part of the $40,000 allocated to Queen’s Univer- 
sity from the Century Fund, was received, but owing to the low rate 
of interest now current on investments, this will not meet the loss of 
revenue caused by the cessation of the $2,200 hitherto received from 
the Temporalities Fund. It is therefore hoped that congregations 
will increase their contributions to the College I*und. 


MEDICAL FACULTY. 


The attendance in Medicine continues to show an increase, 171 
being registered during the past Session as compared with 151 of the 
preceding Session. It is pleasing to note the increase in the number 
or Medical students who prepare for their profession by first taking 
an «Arts course. In order to induce more of them to broaden the 
foundations of their professional studies, the Senate has instituted a 
course of study leading to the degrees of [5.A., M.D., in six years. In 
arranging the details of this course it was found necessary to accept 
Materia Medica as an equivalent for one of the regular science sub- 
jects in Arts. This was, no doubt, objectionable on account of its in- 
ferior educational value, but the objection was largely removed by 
the Professor of Materia Medica agreeing to add to his practical 
work in Pharmacy a course of experiments illustrating the physio- 
logical action of drugs. A corresponding course in Science and 
Medicine leading to the degrees of L.Sc., M.D., was also agreed up- 
on, and thus Pathology, Bacteriology, Sanitary Science and Mental 
Diseases were added to the hst of subjects in the faculty of Science. 

During the summer of 1901, another storey was added to the 
building, the increased space being devoted entirely to Anatomy. 
The rooms hitherto used for this subject were thoroughly renovated 
and have been assigned in part as museum, library and reading room, 
and in part as a large laboratory for Dacteriology. The small labor- 
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atory previously occupied by Dr. Connell was used last winter by 
Dr. Knight and Dr. Campbell for practical work in Physiology and 
Pharmacy. 

Additional laboratory space is still badly needed. 


LOSSES DURING THE YEAR. 


Reference has been made above to the death of Principal Grant, 
but it seems only fitting that the following resolution of the Board of 
Trustees should be placed on record :— 

“We, the Trustees of Queen’s University, feel that we cannot 
allow our first meeting since the death of Principal Grant to pass 
without recording the great sorrow with which we miss the familiar 
face of one who for twenty-five years sat at this Board, guiding us 
by his far-seeing counsel, and inspiring us with something of his own 
consuming zeal. And we desire to convey to the relatives of our be- 
loved friend the great sympathy we feel for them in their bereave- 
ment. While we know that none can experience the same poignancy 
of grief as they, we venture to hope that they may derive a measure 
of consolation from feeling that every member of this Board, in com- 
mon with the sons and daughters and the devoted friends of the Un- 
iversity in this and other lands, shares with them in a common sor- 
row. We would also venture to remind them that the counsel of our 
departed friend himself would have been, rather to labour earnestly 
for the fulfilment of the great work that still remains to be done, than 
to dwell too long on the irrevocable loss we have all sustained. — 
Though he is removed from us, his spirit will ever animate and in- 
form the Institution to which he gave a new and completer life: and 
we feel that it would show a distrust of the good providence of God 
to fear that a life of such unswerving devotion to the University, the 
Church, the Dominion and the Empire, should have been spent in 
vain,” 

The usual reports are submitted. 


Joun Watson, Vice-Principal. 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE, KINGSTON, FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 2ND, 1902. 


Revenue. 
Temporalities Board.... 2... 2... seen oe se, ans Sateaias $ 575 00 
The Professors, Beneficiaries of the Temporalitics Board 60 00 
Kingston Observatory—Grant from Government.... ... 500 00 
Rent of Carruthers’ Hallo... 2... 20. cee cece cee eee 1,250 00 


Rént (eimnporary) ccs naw 225% Yass aivdantasd othe deus 1,500 00 
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Rent Of bands: 146 22.00 ois Seed Wee oe ee Se 135 00 
Chancellor's Lectureship (2 years).... 0... .c00 cee eee 500 00 
John Roberts Allan—Chair of Botany.... 2... 0... 2... 150 00 
OCS ouoe, iveaS atuias wage ok eee oe ee ba Maree BES 17,497 48 
Interest on Mortgages and other Securities.... ........ 18,726 98 
General Assembly's College Fund: 
Church: Agents sc wine Sacdnede aeoeesd $2,383 15 
Congregations contributing direct... .. .. 795 37 
3,178 52 
Receipts for Scholarships.... 2... 0... cece cece ceeeee 2,422 31 
Interest on Jubilee Fund Subscriptions.... 0... .... 0... 2,670 68 
Balance Denciene yi. s apes, GREE Soe Soak Sree ew wae 8,256 71 
--__——— $57,422 68 
Expenditure. 
Deficiency of former years.... 0... 26. ce cee wee eee $ 8,262 09 
Salaries—Professors and Lecturers in Theology.... .... 9,200 00 
: Professors and Tutors in Arts.... .... .....- 25,167 00 
Other: Omecers.cc5: cone 228 dae ae wea Wes 3,789 64 
Chancellor’s Lectureship (2 years).... 0... .220 ceee ee 500 00 
Church Agent—Commnission on Collections for General 
Assembly's College Fund.... 0... 0... .000 weeee 60 00 
TSUPANGC. ware. oe aio ame andes. Seat, HAS aw a Bewe es 337 24 
Library, Laboratories, Museum, Gymnasium, etc.... .... 2,752 00 
Taxes, Repairs and Grounds.... 2... 06.2 cece cece eens 1.287 35 
Scholarship accounts. «. sand Sakiw weed. Hasan Ses eke G2 2,422 31 
Advertising, Printing, Stationery and Supplies... .... .. 2,338 00 
Dravelling: €xpenseS sas. aces aks aciewn $e Shee Ohee: 24 333 50 
> Fuel, Water, Gas and Electricity... 2.0. 2.0.0 cee eee 847 76 
COMMHVENCICS ¢.20% wets 2b5 Ss. Shaws Re Shs 426.26 GES BRS 125 79 


--———_—._ $57,422 68 


J. B. McIVER, 
QUEEN’s COLLEGE, KiInGsTon, <lpril 28th, 1y02. Treasurer. 
Examined and found correct. 
J. E. CLARK, 
bD. CALLAGIIAN, 


Auditors. 
GYMNASIUM FUND. 
Amounts patd on this Fund. 
June 1st, 1901—Paid to date... 6... eee ee cee eee $2,014 07 
Paid through W. F. Nickle.... 0.0... 30 00 
Interest on Amounts.... ..... 0... 6. 76 00 
Principal Grant, in full....... 0... 0... 250 00 


VOtales tacventede ge, gies, ewan ‘aes he,o10 01 


April 26th, 1902. 
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WILLIAMSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 
Amount previously paid. ... 2... 0... cee cee cee eee $2,699 70 
Dr. A. E. Malloch, Hamilton.... 2... 2... 0... 0... eae 100 00 
W. L. Grant, Toronto, 1 on 250.... 0... 0... 0... cee cee 50 00 
W. A. McPherson, Denver, Col., 3 on 50........ .....00. 10 00 
Rev. Robert Campbell, Montreal, 4 on 50.... 0... 2... 24. 10 00 
Rev. M. MacGillivray, Kingston.... 0... 0... .... .0000- 5 00 
Rev. W. Flo FastOnneds. £2iy.2 Sagas taynkhe es ehGuwatn laine 5 00 
Reve) .-G, Stuart, Londons ace c5 6 dew Gitte wat, Baackes 5 00 
Dr. Robert Ferguson, London.... 0... 0... ........ 0005 5 00 
Thomas Alexander, London.... 2... 0... .... cece ceees 5 00 
--___—__—. $2. 894 70 
Subscriptions bearing interest @ 6 per cent.... 2... 0... 200 00 
$3,094 70 
Subscriptions still to be paid.... 6... 6... cee cee cee 220 00 
$3,314 70 


April 28th. 1902. 
“°0O1" FELLOWSHIP FUND. 
Amounts paid to date... .... .... 2... eet eta Sia ees $ 794 00 


DEAN FOWLER SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 
Amounts paid to date, including interest.... ...... .... $ 930 00 
GRANT HALL FUND. 


Ariounts “paid. to: dates. ss ince wien 6436 46k news oes $7,194 OU 
June 6th, 1902. 


CHAIR OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
The following subscriptions have been received since list published in 
QuARTERLY, July, 19U1: 


RAG: Reid. Montreal ec auc dk.gkc deste weed dnt OSes $5,500 OU 
David Maclaren, Ottawa, bal. on $500.... 0... 0... cee 100 00 
John Mather, Ottawa, bal. on $500... 0... 2002 cee cee 100 00 
lion. E. H. Bronson, bal. on $250. ... 0... .....0008 cee 50 00 
Alexander McNaughton, Cornwall.... 2... .... 0.2006 50 OU 
Rev. W. We Peck, Napants, os ivw wader Ghee ASO o AoA 5U UU 
H. F. McLachlan, Arnprior, bal. on $200.... 0... 0.2... 40 OU 
C. J. Booth, Ottawa, bal on $100.... 2... .... 0... 000 40 00 


Other subscriptions of $25 and under from sundry persons, amounting to 
$570.00, were received. 
Total amount at credit of this Fund is $23,100.00. 
SIR JOHN A, MACDONALD CHAIR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Amount previously received. ... 2... iced, Grae auaeacmpee,aOs a1 


Ilon. Senator Clemow, Ottawa.... 0... 0.0.0. .005 cece 250 00 


$22,558.90 
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LIBRARY. 


During the past year the following additions have been made to the Li- 
brary: 


Purchased.... 2... 0... .00. ated ais aasadtes to aintndn, canted 1057 volumes. 
Donated.... .... .... sare cn: Soteate® atk-as ecu, aes . 1225 7 


Ke ches See: 1GB sa 


Among the donations were valuable gifts of books from the Chancellor, 
Mrs. Stafford Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Bennett, of L’Original, and others. 

The need for a convenient and spacious cousulting room for the students 
has been much felt. This want will now be met by the establishment in the 
new Arts building, of a most comfortable and roomy consulting library, in- 
tended specially for pass work. Additional accommodation will also be pro- 
vided by connecting the students’ present reading room in the main building, 
with the class room lately used for English and History, by an arch, and fitting 
it up as a second consulting library, which, as it will be in close connection 
with the main Library, will be chiefly for the use of Honour students. The 
Divinity class room on the other side of the hall has been connected with the 
Library by a doorway, and the room has been fitted up with shelving round the 
walls. and with shelved tables for bound newspapers, and now forms a valu- 
able addition to the Library as a stackroom. Though these alterations in the 
main ‘building can only be regarded as a temporary arrangement, pending the 
erection of a separate Library building, they will materially relieve the present 
congested condition of the Library, which has interfered with satisfactory 
work. The additional labour consequent on these much needed changes, has 
necessitated the appointment of another assistant to the Library staff, and it 
has been decided that one shall be appointed before the commencement of the 
autumn session. 

The following summary of the financial statement is taken from the Audi- 
tors’ report: 

Balance to credit of Library, May 1st, 1901...... .... ..$ 265 O1 


Received from the Treasurer.... 0.2.0.2 220-5 ee ee eee 1,968 00 
Gifts, Private Accounts and other sources... ....0.... 06. 219 13 
$2,452 14 

EX Pelcditure. 52 .,9:07s8- anes. Ae tiae asa Py Lo hee wh Hee 
PS AINC Cs ive & ated: deans We aionate Autea i cds cutee ‘Geeannes $. 59 88 


THE MUSEUM. 


The Curator begs to report that a very fine collection of Lepidoptera (But- 
terflies) was presented to the Museum last December by Mr. Paul Hahn. The 
collection consists of three cases; the specimens are in perfect condition, ac- 
curately named, and very valuable for study. 

A fine specimen of an owl was presented by Mr. John Sharp, M.A. 

No additions have been made to the Mineralogical collection, as all new 
specimens are handed over to the School of Mining. 

The Herbarium has been increased by a large collection of plants, Cinclud- 
ing many Marine species), made in Canso last summer by the Curator. The 
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facilities for the study of our Canadian Flora have been greatly improved, and 
will be utilized when the necessary accommodation is secured in the new 
building. 
BOTANY REPORT. 
Nnmber of students registered in the Botany Classes :— 


Pass Class (of whom 2 were extra-mural)..... .... 0.2. ceee 19 
Prelimimary Honours.... 2... 02.50 ceee wees ee ere ye 
Final TIGNOUtS 25's eit bra: Sade eee phe NSS a Se kG eee Bed 4 

28 


The first two classes were smaller than usual, owing probably to the fact 
that the greater number of Science students are now attracted to the Mining 
and Engineering Departments. 

: A very great change has taken place during the last few years in the study 
of Botany. Morphology and Classification, which formerly constituted almost 
the only subjects of Botanic study, have been largely displaced, whilst Histology, 
Physiology and Ecology have been substituted and are growing in importance 
every year. It 's now a universally recognized fact that most diseases are due 
to the attacks of specific germs, i.e., of members of the family of plants called 
Bacteria, and the modern science of medicine is based upon this fact. “The 
whole science of aseptic and antiseptic surgery is also based on the know- 
ledge that these plants are the agents which cause inflammaiton and blood- 
poisoning in surgical operations.” The success of the dairy business in the 
production of butter, cheese, etc., is altogether dependent upon a knowledge of 
the species of Bacteria suitable for the production of the best marketable arti- 
cle. “The recognition of the great importance of these plants has led to exten- 
sive development of methods of cultivating them artificially.” Vhe scientific 
knowledge of farming is largely due to the study of Bacteria, Moulds, Rust, 
Smut, and other minute vegetable organisms. 

Physiology and Ecology, (i.e, a knowledge of the adaptation of plants to 
their environment), have also found their way into the simplest Botanical 
lext-books, and occupy a very prominent position in all advanced College 
Classes. During the last few years | have delivered a course of lectures on 
these subjects, but the want of necessary room, and the absolute impossibility 
of performing the experiments necessary to illustrate these subjects, without 
suitable apparatus, limited the amount of practical work required by the ad- 
vances of Science. A knowledge of Botany is also indispensible for the study 
of Forestry. In view of the accommodation furnished in the new building, | 
earnestly desire to devote the summer vacation to the two following objects: 

I. I wish to visit Cornell and some other universities to see the arrange- 
ments and apparatus required for the practical study of Physiology and Ecolo- 
gy. Successful work depends upon proper equipment. 

2. I intend, if possible, to spend mest of the summer in the collecting of 
plants for use next session and for exchange. and also in studying the effects 
of the principal ccological factors upon the flora along the lake shores and on 
the sand dunes. A large amount of this wand of work is done under the man- 
agement of the Agricultural Department at Washington, and by organized par- 
ties of students and Professors of the Universities in the United States. 
Where the subjects of Ecology and Forestry are studied, work of this charac- 
ter is absolutely necessary, but to accomplish it I must depend upon the assist- 
ance and liberality of the Board. 
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Last summer | spent the time between June 28th and August 26th at Can- 
so, N. S., collecting the lora of the district for College work and for ex- 
change, and succeeded in securing over 6,0UU speciinens, representing more 
than 500 species. A complete set of these have been added to the Llerbarium 
and will furnish vatuable material for study in the future. 

The increase of work in the new building will necessitate the employment 
of an assistant. 

James FOwLER. 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 


The total registered attendance during the past Session was 143. Of this 
number 39 were registered mn the pass class, 15 in preliminary honours, and 6 
in final honours. 

‘The attendance in the first year in medicine was 45, and in the second year 
38. 

The number registered in the eight months Session in medicine was 31, 
and in the second year 38. Of the second year students 11 were graduates in 
medicine, 6 were third year students, and the rest belonged to the regular 
second year class. The graduates and the third year men were preparing for 
the Primary Examination of the Ontario Medical Couneci!—hence their at- 
tendance along with second year students. 

Eight years ago the total attendance in my classes was 79; during the past 
Session it was 141, or an increase of nearly SO per cent. 

Unfortunately, class room accommodation has not kept pace with the in- 
creased attendance. My pass class, composed of beth Arts and Medical stu- 
dents, numbers 82, while the class room is seated for only forty. The other 
forty disposed themselves around the room on stools as best they could. As a 
result of the overcrowding and defective ventilation, two lady students fainted 
im the class on different occasions last winter. 

Nor ts over-crowding the only inconvenience resulting from increased at- 
tendance. Demonstrations with a class of SU students and one instructor is 
almost useless. Each student should have the use of a microscope during 
many of the demonstrauions, and we have only 33 instruments. We need 50 
more. An attempt was made last winter to remedy this lack of microscopes 
by dividing the classes into two divisions, and repeating every demonstration 
with each division, but this is a serious tax upon the time and energy of the 
instructors. Moreover, there is the difhiculty of fornting a time-table which 
will not contliet with other classes. 

It was expected last spring (1¢0t) that the enlarged medical building 
would enable us to unify the organization and teaching in Animal Biology in 
two directions, (1) by transferring the Museum specimens from the present 
Arts building to the new Medical museum; and (2) by affording additional 
room for experimental physiology. Neither expectation has been realized. 
The Medical Faculty needs all the space in their new museum for their own 
purposes; and the additional laboratory space expected for experimental phy- 
siology had to be shared with practical pharmacy, to the manifest. disadvan- 
tage of both. Apparatus has to be taken out of the cases and returned after 
every demonstration, thus entailing double labor upon the instructors. 

Moreover, this experimental work in physiology and pharmacy is yearly 
becoming more important. The days have gone by when didactic lectures 
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alone will suffice in these subjects. Toronto and McGill, following the exam- 
ple of Harvard University, have instituted courses in physiology in which the 
experimentation ts carried on by the students theniselves, just as has been done 
for ycurs past in Physics and Chemistry. We should begin simular work with 
our students next October, but in order to do it properly we should have a 
well-hghted laboratory, fitted up with laboratory tables and an ample supply of 
apparatus, and apparatus cases. 

Ten years have seen a wonderful development in the teaching of physiolo- 
gy. In 1892 a course of lectures with a few experiments by the lecturer was 
all that was considered necessary. The student was taught about physiology. 
Now he proceeds to study physiology for himself. Ele comes into contact with 
Nature at first hand. Lhe old method made the student depend upon the au- 
thority of the teacher and text book; the new makes him depend upon his own 
observations and deductions. In the old method the experiments ilustrated 
the lectures; in the new, the lectures discuss and elucidate the experiments. 

Such is the method of modern physiology, and such we ought to practice 
at Queen's, for unless we give our Medieal students as sound a training as they 
would get elsewhere, we have no moral right to receive them 

As regards honour students, the pressing need 1s for more museum speci- 
mens, and for biological magazines containing the original papers of the great 
workers since Darwin. Until these are obtained, no research work in Animal 
Biology can be done at Queen's. Kut these needs have been emphasized in 
previous reports, and further reference to them is now unnecessary 

To summarize: 1. An attendance of 82 students in my pass class renders a 
larger class room absolutely necessary. Adjoining such a class room should 
be a small room suitable for a class museum, such as must be used in lectur- 
ing to pass students. 

2. In order to avoid the duplication of demonstrations, two large well- 
lighted rooms should be set apart, one to be used as a laboratory for experi- 
mental physiology, and one for histology. If possible these two rooms should 
be separated by a smaller room which would be used as a preparation room. 

3. As my salary is paid entirely by fees in medicine, and as 60 out of the 
143 students belong to the Arts department, it would seem just that a perma- 
nent tutor or lecturer—now greatly needed on account of the increased attend- 
ance—should be appointed, and paid for out of funds at the disposal of the 
arts departinent. 

4. Il crave permission from the Board of Trustees to be allowed to solicit 
subscriptions to a fund with which to purchase aparatus for my department. 





REPORT OF DEAN OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE FACULTY. 


The position of the Practical Science Faculty, as it at present stands and 
inas faras | have connection with it, is somewnat unique, consisting as it does 
of a number of departments, some of which are wholly or almost wholly con- 
nected with the older constitution of the University, while others are under the 
control of an independent body of governors, and only nominally a part of the 
University. tis for this reason that T cannet give a complete report of mat- 
ters appertaining to the Practical Science Course. 

The most numerously represented department of the faculty is that of 
Mining in some of its branches, and the report having more distinctive relation 
to these is presented to the Governors of the Mining School by the Director. 

This report, then, while it is to some extent general, will deal more partic- 
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ularly with those parts of the work with which I am more immediately con- 
nected. 

Seven years ago we began the Practical Science faculty with only two stu- 
dents, for although Chemistry and Mineralogy and Geology are also subjects 
in the University, Mining as a subject had not yet been initiated. It was cer- 
tainly a bold undertaking, and 1 remember well the opposition given to the 
venture by some members of the Board of Trustees. But that we were justi- 
hed in our action, is amply proved by the circumstance that the number of stu- 
dents in Practical Science during the past Session was 103. 

I predicted in my report some four years ago, when the Gymnasium build- 
ing was first occupied. that we must be prepared to look forward to, and meet 
the needs of, a larger amount of accommodation and an increasing expendi- 
ture in carrying on the work. 

Two years ago we took over the Gymnasium for laboratory purposes, to, 
the great disgust of a considerable number of gymnastically inclined students 
and their friends. But that we acted wisely will be admitted when I tell you 
that no less than 60 students were registered in the Mechanical Laboratory 
during the past winter, and that. even with the Gymnasium thrown in, our ac- 
commodation has been not a whit too great, and that if the current increase of 
students continues for another couple of years we will have to consider the 
propriety, if not the necessity, of adding a wing to the present workshops. 

There may be some people of one idea, who live in so ethereal and spirit- 
ual an atmosphere that they have no sympathy with things outside their com- 
mon range of thought. and who look upon a workshop as something fit only 
for rude and uncultured mechanics. Well, the Mechanical Laboratory proba- 
bly stands on somewhat higher ground than this, as it is truly an educational 
institution. And we who have had long years of experience in dealing with 
young men in search of knowledge, know that there is no department in which 
the characteristics of tractability, patience, neatness and taste, and determina- 
tion to succeed, on the part of the student, are more strongly evidenced, or are 
more susceptible of direction and guidance than that of the workshop. 

In speaking of the shops I] must say something about the expenses con- 
nected with them, as we have no Sir Willian MecVDonald to come to our aid. 
They have been run as cheaply as possible, and so cheaply that 1 sometimes 
felt ashamed of it. And although comparisons may be odious, yet I feel that 
[I must make a compartson in order to enforce my point. Thus far the super- 
vision and direction of the shops has cost nothing; but there are two instruc- 
tors, one in Carpentry and one in the Machine shop, and | feel that these men 
are insufficiently paid when we consider the character of their work and the in- 
creasing demand on their attention and patience. 

The cost of the shops during the past year has been about $800 for wages, 
material, fucl, etc., and this has supplied accommodation and instruction to 60 
students, or about 4.500 hours work. It costs this city about the same sum per 
annum, and one year ago cost it a great deal more, for doing not one-half this 
amount of work in Carpentry atone in its Collegiate Institute. I do not mean 
to convey the idea that the city is paying too much, but rather that we are pay- 
ing too little. 

The heating of the shops is somewhat of a musance to us, as it necesst- 
tates the paying of a Janitor whose services might well be dispensed with, 
were the building heated from the central station as T hope it may be. And 
the advantage would be a double one, as it would free us from the dust and 
ashes so detrimental to edged tools. 
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The blacksmith-shop when first built was something of a tentative affair ; 
but it is now too small to supply the demands upon it, and 1s very inconven- 
iently situated for winter work. Its insufficient accommodation materially in- 
creases the cost of instruction in blacksmithing, and steps should be taken at 
once to have one more commodious and more conveniently situated for the in- 
coming students of another year. 

Beginning in a modest way we found it most convenient to give the Math- 
ematics in common to both Arts and Science students, and especially so while 
the number of students in Science was too limited to make it worth while to 
hold a separate class for them. But with the increasing numbers matters have 
changed materially. And as we are now forced to divide our junior class we 
have found it convenient to separate the Mathematics of the Science student 
completely from that of the student in Arts. The first division on that line was 
made in the first year’s Mathematics at the beginning of the past session, and 
the character of the result has completely justified our expectation. Next ses- 
sion the division will be complete throughout the department of Mathematics. 
Science students will then have eight hours per week in Mathematics in their 
first year, and six hours per week in the second, or fourteen hours per week in 
all, as compared with about seven hours per week taken by Arts students. Of 
course this necessitates a material strengthening of the Mathematical depart- 
ment along the line of greater teaching capacity. How it will be met [ am not 
prepared to say. Mathematics is now the heaviest subject in the whole Uni- 
versity, having reached the high limit of about 30 hours per week of teaching, 
besides numerous exercises and a large amount of extra-mural work. 

I wish finally to make a few remarks upon the subject of Astronomy as a 
part of the Practical Science course. I have been told that Queen’s would 
never have a Department of Astronomy. If this were true I for one should be 
very sorry. Astronomy is one of the oldest subjects of human thought and as 
the starting point of both our Science and our Religion, it is surely worthy of 
study for its historical value alone. But to understand its history it is neces- 
sary to know something of descriptive Astronomy. For its character changes 
so slowly and its foundations are so deeply laid that the whole earthly dura- 
tion of the human race is but as a moment in the grand ages of the visible Un- 
iverse. But “never” is a long time; and no one can predict, with any show of 
certainty, as to what the next 50 or 100 years may bring to Queen's. At any 
rate some descriptive and practical knowledge of Astronomy is necessary to 
every fully equipped surveyor and engineer, and if it is not supplied at Queen's 
students will get it at some other place. Thus far we have been working un- 
der great difficulties for want of commodious and comfortable quarters. And 
I hope that this will be attended to in the near future. 

The Transit Instrument which we have for a long time past been using 
was borrowed from the Royal Astron. Soc. of London in February, 1868, and 
we should not be surprised that they asked last January that it be returned to 
the Society's Rooms, or rather Museum I suppose; for it is an old instrument 
‘tacking mall modern appliances, and although in some respects serving our pur- 
poses, it never supplied onr wants. A new and modern transit instrument 
with all necessary appliances will cost probably somewhat less than $500. And 
in conjunction with this, and for its practical use. we need a class-reom in 
which the Sidereal clock and other instruments are kept, and where a class of 
40 or 50 students may work out the results of such observations as they are re- 
quired to make. 
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I have only to add that the “Faculty of Practical Science,” which was ina 
way formally constituted at the beginning of the past Session, has worked 
harmoniously and satisfactorily for the best interests of the department under 
its Jurisdiction Particularly it has established two new courses, one in Chem- 
ical Engineering leading to the degree of B.Sc., and a combined course of 
Science and Medical subjects, so arranged that while not in any way reducing 
the efficiency of the Science course which leads to the degree of B.Sc., it yet 
enables the good student to obtain the additional degree of M.D. at the com- 
plete expiration of 6 years. Beth of these courses have been approved by the 


Senate. 


4 
N. F. Dupuis, 


Dean of Practical Science Faculty. 


SCHOOL OF MINING ANNUAL REPORT. 


Revenue and Expenditure, 1901-2. 


EXPENDITURE. 
SAlATICS «oto Seen deer catiae aed tae Wa wees eee Oe $19,258 07 
FROME ilate Ges PRE ends Ste BEAR Bde Rew Seae SS 2,750 00 
Fue!, gas expense.... 0... 0.0. sees cece eens cues ceee 1,594 53 
Chemistty Dept.27 4 otek ne lh sna Plead oeeN Wee eee 1,008 49 
NUTAIORY 3 ae ee se a oe hat eee ak Gore ees 138 41 
COOLO GY ie cntrend: edo eee eae hee eed Gi a eae we 426 10 
MARINE care cad. cies: dudes ddad nadts O48 dole gE Ae 435 57 
PNeineering i255: seus 2 dee cues Mae ee Bes aes 239 44 
DEA WANG sere eon Go cot hae eta ae i ee De CRs 70 10 
LIDGARY a0 SOG ale Bead a eine ee ee aia Pees We be oes 513 32 
Mechanical Laboratory.... 2... 0... cece cece eee cee 742 48 
Physics Departinent:.344. s44 ocens wok h eee Bowes Seite oes 4 07 
Advertising and Printing. ... 2... 0... ccee cece cece oe 404 71 
Dairy School Bildigdac-50co: 4 bee nei tase Sheen Teas 38 16 
SCOTS ipss2s 4 tae els oe Sts wee Se Maes 250 00 
Sti Ores x sii.5 oo Re Rca BREE Packie ate hr 4 Becleen Some 25 50 
Mining’ Laboratory css 6s.5:0146 alsew ded u donk aoe wa 1 G47 785 
Survey Departmentsc5. 408 4G GE haN Gata eREE GRY 8 27 

REVENUE. 

Ontario Government... 0... ccc cee cee cee wee ae $18,500 00 
PeGSeics dee face oe ee dete BAS weet hee Beet ees 7.910 02 
TOStiNG Ores lunes & ade Saew A Bieneaee weey. au Ae 154 00 
J.Dotig lass: 1a Ds e048 oe ee Se Resale deus eke 500 00 
Subscriptions. in. yao siete eee Gees: sg tee Se Aare ee 1,335 00 
Amount overexpended.... 0... 0.000 cee cee cee cee ee 1,166 05 


$29,565 07 


$29,565 07 


STATEMENT OF AMOUNTS RECEIVED IN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM APRIL 18ST, 1901, TO 


MARCH 31ST, 1902. 


E. W. Rathbun, Deseronto.... 0. 0... 2... 2 eee eee oF 100 00 
100 00 


H. A. Calvin, Kingston. ... 0... 0... 2.0. ccc cee eee 
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J. S. Haydon, Camden East.... 0... 0... .200 eee wee 50 00 
Sir Sandford Fleming, Ottawa. ..... 0... 2.00 cee eee 200 00 
R. Crawtord, Kingston...... .... sew whee amt testes 50 00 
B. M. Britton, Kingston. .....0 0... .c00 cee e cee ce eee 10 OU 
W. B. Dalton, Kingston. .....00... 02.2 cece cee cence 10 00 
D. McIntyre, Kingston. ..... 0... .c00 cece ween cone oe 10 00 
G. M. Macdonnell, Kingston. ..... 0... 00050 eee vee ae 10 00 
F. C. Ireland, Kingston. .....0 0... 2220 cece wees ce eeee 10 00 
THOS. Mills; NingStons.2a.6-s.aesoxaws 404.5 Cade Bomar alee ae 20 00 
eh JOnNSs King SlOlie itd ay A ed co Re sehr nee Ske 10 00 
Steacey & Steacey, Kingston. ... 2... 2 cee cee cee wee 40 00 
R. V. Rogers, Kingston. ... 2... cece cen cece wenn wees 10 00 
J. B. Murphy, Kingston. ... 0... 0... cee cee cece eee 40 00 
Chow; Ine stOtin id 4 idcos a hie Geek ote male eweaenes 10 00 
Mrs. R. A. Dennistoun, Peterboro.... 2... 2.0. cee ew eee 10 00 
R. M. Dennistoun, Peterboro...... 0... 0.0. cee eee . 10 00 
W.E. Roxburgh, Norwood. ... 0.2.0 0.0. cee cee ce eee 10 00 
Rev. Dr. R. Campbell, Montreal... 0... 2.00 2 eee eee ee 20 00 
A. Barnet, Renfrew... 0... .. 00 cee cee cae ween ee 100 00 
J. Ferguson, Renfrew. ... 0... 0020 cca cee cee ce eees 10 00 
Gy Gunes, TOrontGeiee css oheR waes. wees Weberd owes 100 00 
J Dingwall Cortiwall ised uxiw-<0e Bard awed sealed .oce5 25 00 
Hy Barr. Doug asi. olen. coud. baad. aes Sata eee hea 20 00 
Gillies Bros., Ltd., Braeside. ... 2.0.0... cece cee wees 100 00 
J. B. Carruthers, Kingston. ... 0... 26.0 cee cee eee eee 200 00 
Rev. J. Mackie, Kingston. ... 0... 0.056 cone seen cece os 10 00 
Rev. G. M. Milligan, Voronto.... 2... 2... cee eee eee 10 00 
E. J. B. Pense, Kingston. 2... 0... 0.06 cee cee cece nee 20 00 
Ac SNOFt: MingstOnlcass dunk Secs Bate Wiese BERS. thee de 10 00 

LOtAl csc veadya wees ok Wtnaeee KES ow hee $1,335 00 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR. 


In presenting the report of the ninth session of the School of 
Mining, I wish in the first place to call your attention to the fact that 
the School has passed the century mark in the number of engineering 
students. The total number of students registered in engineering 
courses was 105, an advance of fifty per cent. on the attendance of 
last session. Fortunately, the increase in the numbers of students 
in other courses was not so great, otherwise the crowding of class- 
rooms and laboratories would have been intolerable. The following 
statement shows the total attendance: 


In Mining Iengineering........ 0.2.0.2... Eisae an Oe 
In other Engineering Courses : 
Cis Goch eee mie base eres ees cae Oo 
PNCCEICA lentes oat ean Scat ea, eeanaes see LO 


WeECHAIN Gls ees 4.0.5.8 ae a eee meee hee ess. “2 
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SPeCiasiaw tue Sens hele eae eae feta “6 

ln Other COUrseS 5.5 ada bead chee wake Bowe wa 109 

Total number registered.... ........ 2... .204 
It will not be out of place to record here the chief factors of the 
rapid growth of the School of Mining. When the Report of the 
Commissioners on the mineral resources of Ontario was published in 
1890, there was nothing being done for the education of the mining 
engineer. We have this on the authority of the Principal of the 
Toronto School of Practical Science, who says in his evidence, *Near- 
ly all of the students who have taken the course with us are engaged 
in railways, canals, and on city work. I do not know of any that are 
emploved in mining.’ The attention of the commissioners was re- 
peatedly called to the necessity of a mining school in the Province. 
In fact, the majority of those who gave evidence (and whose evi- 
dence is recorded, mentioned this, and also the necessity for giving 
instruction to prospectors and miners, and for encouraging the study 
of mineralogy and geology by placing small collections of rocks and 
minerals in favourable places and by teaching the elements of these 
subjects in the high schools. This was the burden of the evidence of 
miners, men of businesss and professional men. It was a clear, un- 
mistakable statement of the needs of the country. It was before the 
country for the consideration of those interested in education, and in 
the development of the Province’s resources ; but no action was taken 
until this Board in 1893, seeing the gap to be filled, resolved to estab- 
lish a School of Mining in Kingston. The success of the School was 
ensured by the fact that its work was from the beginning of its his- 
tory so laid out as to cover the ground indicated by the Report oi 
1890. The staff got into close touch with the mining and prospect- 
ing populations and has always kept in touch. We have thus learia- 
ed in the surest way what kind of instruction is needed. A great deal 
of rough and ready work has been done—the kind of work which ap- 
peals to rough and ready men. But the School has steadily raised 
the standard of mining education, until at this date, in a first vear 
class of forty, there are seven University Arts graduates, twenty-one 
Junior and six Senior Matriculants. Among the fourteen graduates 
of this year, there are five Arts graduates, each of whom has thus 
spent from six to eight years at the University. Six of these grad- 
uates have submitted theses showing original work of a creditable 
character. Every man of the fourteen has spent at least one sum- 
mer, and most of them three, in exploring, mining, or other practical 
work. Qur students do this as a matter of course. Jt has become a 

tradition of the School. 
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The attendance of regular students on the classes in the Depart- 
ment of Geology has been considerably larger during the past session 
than in any former one. This has entailed much more work, espec- 
ially in the laboratory instruction, as our facilities are such that we 
cannot accommodate all the members of the class at one hour. In- 
deed, it has been found necessary to subdivide the third year class in- 
to four divisions for work in the laboratory. 

Through the grant which the Governors made at their last an- 
nual meeting, we were enabled to purchase five petrographical ‘micro- 
scopes in Europe during last summer, and received them before the 
opening of the session. Had we not received this additional equip- 
ment, we should have had to work under great difficulties owing to 
the increase in number of students in the third year class over that of 
last session. As it is, our accommodation is taxed to its utmost, and 
it is to be regretted that it was not found possible to have the new 
Mineralogy-Geology building completed for the opening of the ses- 
sion 1902-3. Not only is our class-room capacity taxed, but our mu- 
seum space has become so limited that during the last two or three 
years Professor Miller has not tried to increase his collection except 
by the addition of specimens which have been used in connection with 
official reports. Much material is boxed ready for being arranged in 
the new museum which will be ready for the session 1903-4. It 1s 
stated that the museum space in the new building is so large that we 
shall never get it filled with specimens. There is no danger of this. 
In Professor Nicol we have a man who 1s unsurpassed as a collector 
and arranger of specimens. He has already got together one of the 
finest mineral collections in the Dominion; and would have made it 
much larger had the museum space been sufficient. He has not only 
secured specimens from most of the prominent mineral localities in 
Canada, but is carrying on exchanges with scientific men living in re- 
mote parts of the United States and Iurope. Recently, he has ar- 
ranged exchanges so as to secure specimens from Asta, Africa and 
some of the far distant islands of the Southern Pacific Ocean. We 
need these foreign specimens not only for educational purposes but 
for economic reasons as well. We cannot tell what minerals of com- 
mercial value are lying hidden in unexplored or roughly examined 
regions of our own country. 

Moreover, much museum space is needed 1f we are to have all 
the more important Ontario localities represented by specimens. This 
is important not only for our students, but will be found to be of great 
assistance to investors. Men often visit the School to enquire where 
they can find certain minerals in Ontario, and in time we hope not 
only to be able to name localities but to show specimens from them. 
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We also hope to make the museum an attraction to the visitor and the 
tourist, who doubtless wiil come here in increasing numbers as the 
years go by. A good museum should be of much beuent to the city. 

Several of our graduates and advanced students spent last sum- 
mer in geological field work and if the supply of experienced men had 
been larger, places could have been found sor more. 

The demand for experienced field men ts likely to increase, as 
Canada has much unexplored territory which is only just beginning 
to attract attention. However, as our students are increasing in num- 
bers; we hope to be able to fill most of the vacancies arising. 

Professor Miiler spent over four months of his time in the field 
last summer. Varts of Mav, June and July were taken up with in- 
vestigations on the Eastern Ontario Gold Belt which stretches from 
the eastern boundary of Peterboro County north-east across Has- 
tings, Lennox and Addington, and Frontenac, a distance of ‘about 
70 miles. Very important mining work is now being quietly done on 
this belt with very encouraging results. The companies who are do- 
ing the work are close corporations and have not taken part in any of 
the “wildcat” schemes which have brought disaster to some parts of 
Canada. It is believed that the public have been taught a severe les- 
son, owing largely to their own folly in investing on the advice of any 
fakirs who came along, and that mining in all parts of Canada is now 
being carried on chietly by persons who are engaged in it as a legiti- 
mate enterprise. There is no enterprise which is more legitimate 
and few in which the risk 1s less than mining, where it is under the 
direction of properly trained men, such as we hope our graduates will 
be when they have had a few years experience. 

A part of New Ontario received attention during the latter part 
of July, August and September. The district referred to lies just 
south of the height of land and north of Lake Temiscaming in the 
district of Nipissing, and is bounded on the east by the Province of 
Quebec. The southern part of this district is being rapidly filled with 
settlers. Some four or five townships, each six miles on a side, were 
taken up last summer. The land is believed to be as well suited to 
agriculture as most parts of old Ontario. Arable areas were found 
here and there up to the height of land, and large areas of good land 
are known to lie north of this, and spread out towards James’ Bay. 
There is every indication that this little known part of the Province 
will at no distant date support a large population. Railway facilities, 
which will be provided in a couple of vears, are all it needs to attract 
settlers in large numbers, even in the more distant parts. The work 
in this district was of a preliminary character. A large part of the 
travelling was done through territory of which there is no map of any 
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kind. The rocks examined in the more northern portions form 
ridges which rise, at times some distance apart, through the soil. A 
considerable variety was found in the geology, indicating the likeli- 
hood that the district will in the future be of importance as a mining 
field, as well as of great agricultural productiveness. 

The work in the mining laboratory has been given a local inter- 
est by an investigation of the zinc ore now being taken out near Par- 
ham. In this investigation some of the new concentrating machinery 
has been used with excellent results. Several of the graduating class 
took part in this research. It is a fortunate circumstance for the 
School of Mining that it has been placed in what is rapidly becoming 
a mining region. 

Mining Engineers must know how to use electrical and other ma- 
chines. Professor Gill has organized this department of study with 
great energy and ingenuity. The completion of the Engineering 
building next autumn will make it necessary to provide equipment for 
the electrical and mechanical engineering laboratories. At the last 
annual meeting, it was decided to raise a sum of $50,000 to equip the 
new buildings. 

The classes in surveying are now so large that it is impossible 
for one man to give them the practical instruction in an efficient way. 

Owing to the large number of students doing advanced labora- 
tory work in chemistry, it was found necessary at the beginning of 
the session to furnish the water analysis room with students’ work 
places, so as to provide room tor the overflow from the quantitative 
laboratory. l:very work piace in the four laboratories was occupied 
last session, and if there are more students in this department next 
session, it is hard to see how we are going to make room for them. 
When the departments of Mineralogy and Geology are removed to 
the new building, the whole of the top storey will be vacant and the 
much needed laboratory space can be found there. 

Your Director had last summer excellent opportunities of com- 
paring our students with those of other colleges. They worked side 
by side in the summer mining classes, and it will gratify my col- 
leagues to know that their men outdid all others in the precision and 
rapidity with which they identified minerals. 1 found our students 
working in most of the mines visited, and they were all as usual adver- 
tising their Alma Mater. The two Kingston & Pembroke Survey 
parties were made up almost altogether of our undergraduates, and 
that their work is satisfactory is shown by the fact that a Bay of 
Quinte Railway Survey party, made up of our men, starts out to-day. 

The Report of the Commissioners on Torestry has been before 
the country for several years. That report makes clear the necessity 
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for education in this subject. The Board of Governors took the first 
step in this direction last winter, in bringing here Professor lernow, 
of the New York College of Forestry, to lecture and to take part in 
a conference on this very important subject. Here is another gap in 
the educationai system of the Province. It is in order now for the 
School of Mining and Agriculture to fill it. The outlook for the suc- 
cess of a college of lforestry here is quite as promising as was that for 
a School of Mining in 1898. The situation is very much the samc; 
and similar methods carefully planned and energetically pursued will 
ensure its success. 

I congratulate the Board of Governors and Subscribers on the 
completion of this stage of the development of our School. I say 
‘this stage’ because I believe, with the completion of the new build- 
ings and the additions to the staff and equipment, the School of Min- 
ing will begin its second stage, which will finally lead it to the posi- 
tion of School of Practical Science for eastern Ontario in particular 
and for Canada in general. 


W. L. Goopwin. 


TWO RECENT VOLUMES OF PROPHETIC 
LITERATURE. 


I. The “Temple,” Isaiah, edited by the late Professor 
A.B. Davidson. 


PATHETIC personal interest attaches to the volume on Isaiah 
A in the Temple Bible Series ; on opening it our attention is ar- 
rested by the “In Memoriam” page from the pen of the general edi- 
tor, which, speaking of the preparation of the book, says: “It was 
completed and despatched to me on the evening before the swift and 
sudden summons came from his Lord to go forth to meet Him.” 
The present writer was not personally acquainted with Dr. Davidson, 
but those of us who take a special interest in Old Testament studies 
teel that in a sense we have known this distinguished scholar through 
his writings and by means of his students. In this brief article it is 
not intended to attempt another biographical sketch, or even to give 
a full review or adequate appreciation of this smal! volume. It will 
be sufficient to point out the significance of Dr. Davidson’s latest con- 
tribution. In his selection of a scholar to supply a short introduc- 
tion, and very brief notes on the book of Isaiah, the general editor of 
this series was fortunate in securing the services of the distinguished 
Scotch professor. Mr. Sayce and his treatment of Genesis in the 
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same series, 1s another story with which we are not now concerned. 
We confine ourselves to one question, viz., what can the student learn 
from this modest volume as to Dr. Davidson's final position with re- 
gard to the analysis of this particular book of prophecies ? 

The ‘‘Temple” Isaiah has an introduction covering twenty-two 
small pages, and thirty-five pages of brief suggestive notes based up- 
on the authorized version. As to the text the only improvement upon 
the authorized version is the printing of passages in the form which 
shows more clearly their poetic structure. The introduction, as one 
might expect, is a marvel of clearness, neatness and condensation. 
The “critical questions” are not obtruded, but in such a case they 
could not be avoided, even in a volume intended for the general read- 
er; they are, however, treated in such a brief manner that only those 
who arc well acquainted with the fierce discussions that have raged 
around this book will realize all that is implied in Dr. Davidson's 
concessions to the advancing analytic movement. Those who are 
deeply interested in the questions and know how to seek for it 
will find very much information packed up in small compass in var- 
ious parts of the “Temple [saiah. 

Fifty vears ago the Rev. George Gilfillan, who was in his own 
way a literary critic though evidently untouched by what is now call- 
ed “the higher criticism,’ made the following statement—let the pre- 
sent generation of students please note that the joke about sawing 
Isaiah asunder is not new now whatever it may have been in the year 
1851—"Tradition—whether truly or not, we cannot decide—asserts 
that 698 years before Christ, [saiah was sawn asunder. Cruel close 
to such a career! Harsh reply, this sawing asunder, to all those 
sweet and noble minstrelsies. German critics have recently sought 
to imitate the operation, to cut our present Lsaiah intotwo. To halve 
a body is easy; it is not quite so easy to divide a soul and spirit in 
sunder. Isaiah himself spurns such an attempt. The same mind is 
manifest in all parts of the prophecy. Two suns in one sky were as 
credible as two such flaming phenomena as Isaiah. No! it is one 
voice which cries out at the “Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O 
earth,” and which closes the book with the promise: “And it shall 
come to pass, that from one new moon to another, and from one Sab- 
bath to another, shall all flesh come and worship before me, saith the 
Lord.” 

This is the traditional view of the composition of the book vigor- 
ously and dogmatically stated. It is useful now as helping us to realize 
how far we have moved in a different direction. Dr. Davidson was 
a grammarian, a literary critic and a theologian, so that he possessed 
the important qualifications for handling the problems involved in a 
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discussion of the structure of the book of Isaiah. Had he been. 
spared to complete the large commentary promised in the Interna- 
tional Series, it would have been interesting to see how he would 
have treated the questions, numerous and difficult, raised by Cheyne, 
Duhm, Giesebrecht, Meinhold, Marti and others, for it is one thing 
to write a caustic review at the expense of “extremists,” quite an- 
other to meet the particular problems point by point. Professor 
Davidson was noted for his fine combination of criticism and conser- 
vatism ; in fact, as is well known, if error was unavoidable, he prefer- 
red to err on the side of caution. 

Let us sum up briefly the main results. 

(1) It has long been neld by a large body of scholars that the 
section of the book beginning at chapter XL, “Comfort ve my peo- 
ple,” ete., could not possibly be from the pen of the original Isaiah 
of Jerusalem, who exercised his ministry between 740 and 700 B.C., 
but was contributed by a much later writer in the days of the Baby- 
lonian captivity. Dr. Davidson gives a brief, clear summary of the 
arguments in favor of this view; this, of course, was to be expected, 
but the significant point at this juncture is contained in the words 
“Chaps. LVI-LXVI may, in parts at least, reveal a different situa- 
tion, that is, while Chaps. XL-LV seem addressed to the people in 
captivity in Babylon, Chaps. LVI-LXVI may presuppose a people 
settled in Judea, or in other words, a people partially returned from 
exile.” That is, there is not only the exilic section known as **Deu- 
tero-Isaiah,” but also a later section called by Duhm in his comment- 
ary (1892) *Trito-[saiah.” 

(2) This disposes of twenty-six out of sixty-six chapters, re- 
moving them to a period from one hundred ana fifty to two hundred 
and fifty vears later than the time of Isaiah. What then is to be said 
about the historical section ANXVI-NANNIX? “The passage 1s 
taken with some variations, from the Book of Kings, and resembles 
the histories ot Elijah and Iclisha preserved in that book.” 

(3) Proceeding im our journey from the end of the book to its 
beginning we meet next Chaps. NAXAAIV and XXXV. We consult 
avain the introduction and read, "NAVILTI-ANAYV. Chap. AAV, 8 
ff. is a collection of Isaiah's prophecies belonging to the Sennacherib 
period (701-701). The collection was probably made by the pro- 
phet himself (XXX, 8). It contains many glimpses of the final felic- 
ity and peace when the Assyrian terror shall be only a memory ; and a 
more formal vision of the end (chaps. NANNEV-NANV) has been 
appended to it.” Just so! “appended to it.” but when and by whom ? 
Why shoula it be necessary to go to the other end of the volume to 
find this brief note? ‘“(Chaps. XNAIV-ANAXV) Date, the exilic, 
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or possibly post-exilic period.” Another sentence in the introduc- 
tion at this point would have completed the matter and informed the 
average reader that in the view of the editor this appendix to the 
Isaianic group of oracles may belong to a time two centuries later 
than the rest of this section. 

(4) shis separation of important parts of the same statement 
is adopted in other cases as we shall see. Take another example. 
In the introduction we read “Chaps. XIITI-X XIII are occupied with 
the destinies of individual nations; chaps. XXIV-XXVITI is a vision 
of the destiny of the universal heathen world and of the consumma- 
tion of the Kingdom of God.” Turning to the notes at 
the end of the volume we find this’ further statement, 
“Vision of a universal judgment upon the earth for its sin, 
especially its bloodshed. The judgment is, at the same_ time, 
deliverance for the righteous. Interspersed are a number of hymns 
of thanksgiving for redemption. The date is post-exilic; the events 
that suggested the prophecy are uncertain.” Thus we meet in the 
middle of the first half of the book, four chapters which belong to the 
later apocalyptic literature. Of the prophecies on foreign nations 
(XITI-X XIII) we are told that “The prophecies are miscellaneous 
and of very different dates, but the heading ‘Oracle’ (A. V. Burden, 
Heb. Massa) common to most of them, seems to show that they form 
a distinct collection.” (Introduction X.) Then in the notes this gen- 
eral statement is supplemented as follows, ** ‘Oracle on Babylon,’ ete. ; 
these headings, like those to the Psalms, are due to the cotlectors and 
are of no authority in regard to authorship. Babylon fell before the 
Medes, 539. The author is an unknown prophet of the exile.” 
(p. 186.) 

(5) This brings us to the first main division of the Book of 
Isaiah, chaps. I-X1I1. “Chaps. I-XNIE prophecies on Judah and Jer- 
usalem. There are probably several small collections, such as II-IV 
embraced in this larger section.” (introduction TX.) Even here 
it seems we cannot say that “the collection” is from the hand of 
Isaiah. “The beautiful hymn that closes the collection, chaps. I-XTI, 
contains quotations from other hymns and psalms, some of them later 
than Isaiah's time.” Some of us have been very much interested in 
Il 1-4. We would like to know just where to place this 
significant passage, it seems hikely that the particular form 
of the missionary idea embodied im it is much later than 
the time of Isaiah. Dr. G. A. Smith, in) his first volume 
on Isaiah, had a fine homiletic arrangement of chapter I]. The 
Idealist —The Realist—The Prophet. This assumed that verses 1-4 
of the chapter were by Isaiah when he was a young man, youth being 
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the “idealistic” period of life. But when Dr. Smith came to deal 
with the same passages in Micah he held fast to the possibility of a 
date at the end of the eighth century, but conceded that if by 
Isaiah it was written in his old age. Dr. Daviason touches this 
question in his notes thus: “II, 1-4, is found also in Micah IV 1-4; it 
was assigneu by some collectors to [saiah and by others to Micah.” 
This is sufficiently non-commital, in fact from the modern point of 
view the second half of the sentence is merely a restatement of the 
fact contained in the first half of the same sentence. 

(6) One of the unsettled questions in Isaiah criticism relates to 
the authorship of the beautiful Messianic passages in chapters TX and 
XI. Dr. Davidson took ,as we might expect, the more conservative 
view. In a similar connection he makes this suggestive statement : 
“Tt is difficult with the present text of chaps. VII-VIFI to interpret 
Immanuel of anyone but the Messiah, the final King of Jehovah's peo- 
ple.” “Present text’ may not mean much to the ordinary reader—to 
the special student it seems to imply that there mav be something in 
the contention of “advanced critics” that the original text has been 
worked over in the Messianic interest. Otherwise it is difficult to 
explain why our author uses the phrase “present text.” 

This verv brief review will show how far Dr. Davidson had 
travelled trom the position represented by another Scotch professor 
who has published a book under the peculiar title “Isaiah One and 
His Book One.” During the last session an “English Bible Class 
was conducted in Queen's University, in which the important sec- 
tion XL-LV was selected for special study. This was pursued on 
the basis of an analysis of the whole Look similar to that revealed by 
the present review. The lecturer was convinced that if the teaching 
of the book was to be made available for the English reader this 
could only be done on the lines worked out by the special scholarship 
of the last century which has now achieved a large body of results 
accepted by those who have most thoroughly qualified themselves to 
give a competent judgment. On these lines we can now give some- 
thing like a real and adequate interpretation of this compilation of 
prophetic literature, a large field is thus prepared for the student of 
history as well as for the preacher. These matters are not settled 
by the authority of great names, but in measuring the significance of 
Dr. Davidson's last deliverance on a subject that had occupied Ins 
attention for almost half a century, added weight is derived from the 
fact that the statement comes from a competent scholar who was 
never suspected of running after novelties, and whose influence 
throughout a long and influential career was steadily exerted against 
a too hasty adoption of new theories. There 1s however no need for 
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alarm, Isaiah is rot lost, but rather found, in a very real sense; the 
student who will in the meantime confine himself to those passages 
which have survived the severest scrutiny will gain, for the first time, 
a clear view of the life and teaching of that remarkable man who is 
in some respects the greatest of the prophets. 


II, The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, by Archibald Duff, 
M.A., LL.B., B.D., Professor of Old Testament Theology in the 
Yorkshire United Independent College, Bradford, England. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 


This book is of the other kind, instead of severe self-restraint 
we have enthusiasm and abandon. Referring to Dr. Davidson’s 
criticism of a former volume, Professor Duff said: “One reviewer 
who is the revered Nestor of Scottish work on the Old Testament, 
rebuked the writer as too much swaved by feeling. We should be 
glad to receive ere long a work on the subject of these volumes from 
that honoured hand itself! But while we wait something must be 
done” (Old Testament Theology, Vol. I], Preface). Alas, “that 
honoured hand” is now still and the task of issuing the material par- 
tially prepared is left to another. As what we require now is not a 
rew dogmatism, but free and independent study of the ancient docu- 
ments, we welcome contributions froin all classes of earnest workers. 
The present writer can testify from personal experience to Professor 
Dutf's boundiess energy and pure enthusiasm as a teacher, as well as 
to the fact that he has done noble pioneer work in England in the 
way Of presenting ina vivid fashion the results of advanced scholar- 
ship. The volume before us is the third from his hand on this sub- 
ject, and recently he has added to the list of his works a small useful 
text-book on He rew grammar. The author in the present case had 
to work under strict limitations as to space, and we must admit that 
the subject cannot receive full treatment in a small volume of less 
than three hundred pages. That, however, is one disadvantage of 
taking part in “a series” of volumes of uniform size and price. The 
plan pursued then is to give a shyht sketch of “Early Hebrew Life, 
its Religion and Morals,” to furnish summaries of the Elohist Yah- 
vist and Deuteronomic documents and to put the main strength of the 
exposition on the prophetic writings and particularly those of the 
eighth century. The first four chapters are very brief and are full 
of debatable points, so that they will hardly be of great service to those 
who are not already acquainted with discussions concerning the or- 
igin of Hlebrew Nationality and Religion. A view of the origin of 
Deuteronomy is expounded which will be quite new to the great body 
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of English readers, at present it can only be described as an ingenious 
hynothesis for the solution of a difficult problem. The author also 
accepts the view of Kosters and Torrey, that there was no return from 
the Exile, that in fact the deported people of Judah were “lost” in 
the same sense as the Israelites were lost more than a century before. 
Seeing that the book contains so many positions that are not yet very 
largely accepted even by advanced students, it will at once be evident 
that a detailed criticisin in brief is impossible. Their presentation in 
this form will probably stimulate discussion and in that way lead to 
their rejection or confirmation. The most suggestive and helpful 
part of the book for the average student is the treatment of the pro- 
phets; “The Prophets of Goodness” and “The Formal Doctrinal 
Teachers.” YPost-exilic Judaism is not expounded, the book closes 
with what the writer regards as the culmination of Hebrew Theology 
in the “I*our-slave songs now found in Isaiah.” He treats the pro- 
blem of suffering as the great question raised by the Exile and ar- 
ranyes the answers thus: (1) The answer of the writers of the Book 
of Job. (2) The answer of the Iloliness Law. (3) The answer of 
Iezekiel. (4) The answers in the “Comfort Poem” in Isaiah. With 
regard to Old Testament Theology or the [listory of Hebrew Relig- 
ion, as Dr. Duff says, something must be done, the reconstruction 
cannot wait forever and we are thankful to the men who push on in 
front even if in their scouting they sometimes run up blind allevs or 
attempt impossible paths. The great thing is to avoid trifling and to 
hold fast to the faith that the truth can do us no harm and cannot it- 
self be harmed by free vigorous discussion. 


W. G. Jorpan. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE conference of Canadian Boards of Trade which lately met at 
Toronto was the expression of a happy conception admirably 
carried out. One might, indeed, have foretold that those who looked 
The Recent 10F something of immediate importance to result, were 
Trade doomed to disappointment. Such a conference must be 
Conference. regarded simply as the beginning of wisdom, not the end 
of it. It would be unjust, alike to the conference and to the rest of 
the country, to regard it as representative of Canadian interests in 
general, though it might have been more representative than it act- 
ually was. It was simply a meeting of shrewd business men, repre- 
senting concrete business interests in Canada, who had come together 
to discuss, from their point of view, the relations of Canada and the 
Empire. The value of the conference to the country lay, not in what 
it immediately achieved, but in the fact that it was the beginning of 
what we mav hope will be a series of such gatherings, which must be 
of great educational value to those taking part in them, and through 
them to the rest of the country. Brought face to face with a variety 
of concrete, vet one-sided views, men of strong practical sense must, 
on reflection, be brought to take a wider view both of their own field 
of action and of the interests and activities of other national factors. 
To the impartial onlooker the most encouraging feature in the 
conference was the strong tone of confidence in Canada and its fut- 
ure; and the chief defect was the apparent failure of most of the 
members to treat in a broad and sympathetic manner the important 
questions brought before them. Though the chief object of the con- 
ference was to consider trade relations within the Empire, and the 
possibility of developing an imperial commercial policy, yet the most 
striking feature of the meeting was the very general disregard of all 
interests and points of view but those of Canada. Indeed most mat- 
ters discussed seemed to be regarded from the standpoint of local in- 
terests, which, so far from being imperial in their scope, were seldom 


even broadly Canadian. Iéven where there was an apparent unani- 


mity of view, as in the matter of maintaining a high protective tariff, 
or in that of urging Britain to undertake the preferential treatment of 
Canadian imports, the unanimity was plainly not the result of a reas- 
oned conviction as to what would really be to the advantage of Cana- 
da asa whole. It was simply the result of the accidental coincidence 
of special private interests which, if followed out into particulars, 
would soon have developed numerous antagonisms, as where, for in- 
stance, the protection of one industry meant the sacrifice of others. 
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This was brought out very clearly in the discussion on transportation 
routes and maritime ports; one of the few subjects which went deep 
enough to uncover sectional interests. The Maritime Provinces and 
their chief cities were quite unanimous in urging that Canadian ports 
alone should be favored with Canadian export and import trade. 
This position they were able to support with all the stock rhetoric 
commonly used in support of building up one’s own country to the 
exclusion of all others. But the representatives from Ontario and 
the west soon disposed of these claims, and conclusively showed how 
disastrous to their interests any such policy would prove. Though 
the Maritime Provinces were quite united in support of common local 
interests, yet had the matter of routes and ports been gone into a lit- 
tle more fully we should soon have found the representatives of Hali- 
fax and St. John parting company, owing to the uncovering of still 
narrower local interests. There being at the conference no represent- 
atives from Britain, or the other colonies, their interests and points of 
view were as completely ignored as those of Western Canada would 
have been in the Maritime Provinces, or vice versa. It is true that an 
individual here and there ventured to suggest that the British people 
might view the matters under discussion in quite a different light, but 
these were voices in the wilderness, having no immediate influence. 
Whatever the platitudes with which they introduced their remarks, 
most of the speakers simply dealt with the question of trade between 
Canada and Britain from the point of view of the business man who 
asks himself, with reference to any business proposition, “How much 
shall I be able to make out of it?” This attitude, which is legitimate 
enough for the business man in his private dealings, is far from broad 
enough when we come to discuss the interests of the Empire. The 
difficulties of an imperial policy will never be faced or overcome by 
those who cannot see in that policy any interests but their own. The 
Empire evidently appears to several devoted admirers of it as some- 
thing which we can steadily milk for our own benefit, instead of as 
something which has to be maintained by constant sacrifices. 


A much longer experience in dealing with a variety of outside 
points of view has led a large number of the more intelligent classes 
in Britain to take a sympathetic view of her relations to the world at 
large, including the colonies. Yet on the British side too, 


Opposite ie me akaaacn 
Points we find a strong conviction, similar in kind though opposite 
of View. in interest to that which is, more excusablv perhaps, so 


common in Canada. A very prevalent form of this one-sided British 
view is fairly represented by Mr. Chamberlain, whose singular inca- 
pacity to see more than one aspect of a subject at a time has enabled 
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him to be at once so successful a leader of the less enlightened ele- 
ments ot the British pubic, and, in the words of Lord Rosebery, so 
excellent a judge of recantations. When summed up, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s recent deliverances on the subject of commercial relations with 
the colonies practically amount to this. Britain is face to face with a 
new and dangerous commercial situation. Countries whose competi- 
tion at one time she did not fear, notably the United States and Ger- 
many,are now rapidly overtaking her in the commercial race. Should 
they succeed in driving her from neutral foreign markets, they may 
even seek to rob her of her colonial trade as well. Driven from the 
world at large by heartless competitors, she must prepare for herself 
a close preserve within her colonial Empire, where she may enjoy a 
protected market for the goods of those manufacturing industries by 
which alone she lives. The colonies will, obviously, expect some 
favors in return for reserving their markets for the mother country. 
Hence, the food products and other raw materials of the colonies 
should be given a preference in the British markets. Thus in time 
the colonies will supply Britain with the greater part of her raw ma- 
terials, and her industries will supply the colonies with the greater 
part of their manufactured goods. Here we have a simple and per- 
nianent policy of mutual advantage. Then, by organizing the mili- 
tary resources of the colonies, Britain may continue to add, by strict- 
ly defensive warfare, new regions to this close corporation, enlarging 
both her supplies of raw material and her markets for finished goods. 
This ideal has the merit of being neither visionary nor untried. It is 
simply the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century conception of a col- 
onal empire, wherein the mother country entirely reserved the mar- 
kets of the colonies for her own manufactured goods, and in turn 
gave the colonial raw materials a preference in her markets, even pro- 
hibiting some of them from being sent elsewhere. No doubt Mr. 
Chamberlain would not at present propose that the colonies should be 
prolibited, as of yore, from making any articles for themselves that 
could be manufactured in Britain. But the scheme evidently antici- 
pates that the colomes would not, or could not compete with the 
mother country in the production of such articles. If the colonies in- 
sisted upon manufacturing for themselves, where would Britain sell 
her goods? And 1f she could not sell her goods, how could she buy 
colonial food and raw materials ? 

Judged from a purely british point of view, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ideal, which evidently finds favor with a large number of Englishmen, 
is not at all unreasonable. Indeed a very plausible and coher- 
ent, even if one-sided argument, can be mustered in support of it. 
Yet the members of the Toronto conference evidently had not the 
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slightest sympathy with any such plan of imperial commercial rela- 
tions. When they advocated a preferential treatment of Canadian 
produce in the British markets, what they saw was this. The prefer- 
ence if generous would probably increase steadily the number of Can- 
adian consumers and give them more to spend. This would afford a . 
growing market for the goods of Canadian manufacturers and trades-. 
men, provided only that it can be reserved for their benefit. To that 
end they are strongly in favor of a high protective tariff on imports of 
manufactured goods. If it is asked what concession we are willing 
to grant to Britain in return for the immense favor of burdening, at 
present at least, five-sixths of her trade for our benefit, the answer ts 
not very clear or satisfying, and in no case so plausible as Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s. In the first place there seems to be a very general convic- 
tion that it should be sufficient consolation to the truly imperialistic 
sritisher for his extra outlay on colonial produce, that at some time 
in the future he may live upon colonial produce alone. By steadily 
supporting colonial prices, the colonies would gradually fill up, with 
foreigners, doubtless, but still fill up, and ultimately send him all that 
he requires. Then he will be able to proudly expand his imperial 
breast and say to himself, “These imports were all produced within 
the British Empire, ] am in no way dependent upon the foreigner— 
except for the sale of my own goods.” Meantime, however, since 
this happy vision of the future night not satisfy the short-sighted 
Briton, some such concession as the following would not be unreas- 
onable.  I*irst give to the Canadian manufacturers a sufficiently high’ 
tariff to protect them from any effective competition on the part of 
British goods. Then an extra tariff, the higher the better, may he 
placed upon manufactured goods from foreign countries. Relative- 
ly this will appear as a preference in favor of the British manu factur- 
er, and incidently it will be an extra protection to the home manu fac- 
turer. As to Imperial Defence, the Canadian manufacturer would 
not object to still further protection for that purpose, but the funds 
should be spent by our own Government. If the Canadian manufac- 
turer and tradesman do not take from the Canadian agriculturist 
more than the extra value given him by the British consumer, then, 
looked at from the point of view of Canadian interests alone, there is 
undoubtedly reason in this policy, though in that respect it is much in- 
ferior to Mr. Chamberlain's. Indeed, so long as every section of the 
E-mpire confines its attention to the contemplation of the beauties and 
advantages of its own proposals for an imperial policy. everything 
goes merrily. The unfortunate individual in any section, who per- 
mits his mind to stray to other points of view, and thereby acquires 
and harbors doubts, is plainly a croaking pessimist, if not a down- 
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right traitor. Yet when any attempt is made to bring these pokcies 
into contact, difficulty at once arises. Each one sees in the proposals 
of the others but selfishness and perversity. They cannot understand 
why people otherwise so sensible and patriotic, should be so blind to 
the only means by which the glorious ideal of Imperialism can be re- 
alized. 

What, then, is the remedy for all this confusion and cross-pur- 
pose? Simply an honest facing of all sides of the large and complex 
questions which are raised by apparently simple proposals for an im- 
perial commercial policy. We strongly suspect that such a frank fac- 
ing of the situation will prove that no single commercial policy for 
the Empire is at all possible, without greatly interfering with the nor- 
mal trade relations and prosperity of each part. So far as trade re- 
lations between the various parts of the Empire are mutually benefic- 
ial, they should require no coercive stimulus. An improved know- 
ledge of each other’s needs and resources, and therefore an improv- 
ed means of communication, physical and spiritual, are all that can 
be provided in advance. If free and enlightened enterprise cannot 
accomplish the rest, the situation is indeed past saving. But we are 
far from that condition. Canada in particular is filling up rapidly 
enough, without any artificial inducements, and we have already a 
larger and freer field for our products in Britain than she has for hers 
in Canada. From every point of view we have no occasion to depend 
on charity either within or without the empire. 


The levying of a tax upon grain, flour, and other cereal foods, 
by the British Government, has caused no end of discussion, alike in 
Britain, the colonies and foreign countries. The unusually lame and 
inconsistent defence of the duty, made by the Chancellor 


The British : ; 
Grain of the Exchequer, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, goes far to con- 
Vax. firm a common opinion in Britain that this par- 


ticular form of taxation was forced upon him by certain 
other elements in the Cabinet. Yet, looked at from a pure- 
ly fiscal point of view and in relation to the occasion for new taxation, 
there is nothing very objectionable in the duty. The common people 
of Britain, who are at all temperate in their habits, have been for a 
long time remarkably free from the national burdens of taxation. 
The war, whose immense cost is the occasion of the new taxation, 
was very largely a people's war. Had not the ignorant and thought- 
less masses so vehemently applauded Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘shirt- 
sleeves’ diplomacy, patience, wisdom, and time would in all probabil- 
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ity have enabled the Government to avoid the conflict. But, in any 
case, the non-taxpaying masses were ina rabidly jingoistic spirit, and 
it is only common, as well as poetic justice that they should assist in 
bearing the consequences. ‘That the tax is an evil 1s quite true, but 
modern war is a terribly expensive luxury. Here, under ordinary 
circumstances, the discussion of the food tax might end. but the 
great historic struggle for free trade in Britain, which resulted in the 
development of her phenomenal prosperity during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, was more closely associated with the abolition 
of the corn laws than with any other remedy.  Hlence, though a duty 
of six cents per hundredweight 1s a very mild corn law, yet the re- 
introduction of that il-omened system, even in the nuldest form, is 
regarded by many with the utmost apprehension. Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach and the more stable section of the Cabinet protest most stren- 
uously that the duty is intended solely as a revenue measure, and is 
therefore in no way associated with any attempt to introduce protect- 
ive or preferential measures. But the friends of free trade, while not 
doubting the honesty of these assurances as regards the parties who 
give them, are not altogether relieved. They find the advocates of 
protection and preferences, who increase in numbers as British econo- 
mic efficiency and enterprise show signs of decay, loudly claiming that 
this new departure in taxation is but the beginning of a regular pro- 
tective policy. And their alarm is not diminished when they find the 
Colonial Secretary outlining a scheme of preferential trade, by which 
the tax may be still further increased on foreign and altogether remit- 
ted on colomal grain. This Would be beneficial to the colonies 1n pro- 
portion as it became a burden to the british consumer and a loss to 
the British Treasury. The increased price in the british markets, 
due to the tax, will be paid by the british people. The increase on 
foreign grain will yo to the British Treasury, the increase on colonial 
grain will go to the people of the colomes. That an increasing pro- 
portion of the imported grain may come from the colomies will not af- 
fect the price for the british consumer, but will steadily lower the 
British revenue, and additional taxes may be required to fill the gap. 
But, it has been asked, may not the foreigner pay the duty? He may 
have to bear part of the duty if the tax is made heavy enough. — Brit- 
ain being the largest single world market for food, if the tax is made 
heavy enough to force a considerable section of the population to use 
less food, the British market for food will be lessened, and the corres- 
ponding over-supply in the world’s markets, as compared with nor- 
mal conditions, will bring down the price somewhat. To that extent 
the foreigner will pay part of the duty, but all other food-importing 
countries will enjoy the same reduction in price. So long, however, 
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as the British duty does not force people to limit their consumption of 
food to any appreciable extent, there will be no reaction on supply 
and hence the consumer will pay the duty. 

Britain has been so long a free-trade country that the British 
public seem to have lost sight of the real grounds for the wisdom of 
that policy. Hence in the suddenly renewed discussion of the subject 
we find protectionists and free-traders alike using the most absurd 
arguments in support of their respective views. One would gather 
from some of the arguments of over-zealous free-traders, that the 
present trifling tax per head of the population was going to reproduce 
some of the disastrous effects of the old corn laws. On turning to 
some of the rhapsodies of the protectionists and preferential traders, 
one would suppose that the same slight tax was going to revolution- 
ize the British food supply and cause the I:mpire to flourish at the ex- 
pense of the world. Both styles of argument indicate the real danger 
in the tax. On the one hand, people will find that the tax in practice 
is far from being so oppressive as the unwise free-traders have pre- 
dicted. Thus free trade will tend to be discredited and its real im- 
portance overlooked. On the other hand, the ill-informed and the 
personally interested advocates of protection, convincing themselves 
and others of its virtues, will naturally clamor for the conversion of a 
revenue tax into a protective tariff by raising the rate and extending 
the list of articles to be taxed. Every country has had experience of 
the remarkable ease of the descent into the quagmire of protective 
tariffs, bounties, bonuses, subsidies, and other eftorts of a people to 
enrich themselves by taxing one another. Britain alone has gone 
through the arduous labor of extricating herself from that predica- 
ment. Her freedom from the burdens of conscription and a protect- 
ive tariff, has long been the envy of Europe. To voluntarily adopt a 
protective policy would be to despair of her future and to formally 
abdicate her leadership in industry and commerce. 


The strong under-current of nervous distrust as to the wisdom 
of their imperial policy of late, is nowhere more strongly manifested 
by the British public, and the press which mirrors its feelings, than in 
the highly exalted position to which they have united in 


The oo . 
Shipping raising Mr. J. P. Morgan. Not for many vears has any 
Combine, single person, however high his rank or powerful his in- 


fluence, been able to cause such a radical alarm among otherwise sen- 
sible Britishers, as this same Morgan. After unheard-of exertions 
on the part of the whole empire, and the squandering of as much na- 
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tional treasure and blood as would have built and manned a dozen 
commercial fleets, britain has added the Boer Republics to her m- 
pire, and was hoping jor a little respite in which to calm her nerves 
and adjust her back to a prolonged burden of new taxation. but, 
while Mr. Chamberlain's billion-dollar army was gently pressing up- 
on the benighted Boer the blessings of British civilization, Mr. Mor- 
gan’s billion-dollar trust was treacherously taking possession of the 
core of the British empire. With overwrought nerves and an un- 
easy conscience, the British public, hike Macbeth at the banquet, have 
had a vision of the ruthless Morgan occupying their royal seat of na- 
val supremacy. Forgetting the dignity and reserve which should 
characterize people conscious of just deeds and pure motives, they 
have lost command of their feelings, and with knocking knees have 
shrieked at the Morgan apparition, “Avaunt and quit my sight,” 
though they could hardly add, “Thou hast no speculation in those 
eves Which thou dost glare with.” The weapon with which they sub- 
dued the Boer is still in their hands, but it is utterly powerless against 
the ghostly influence of Morgan. The dread spectre stalks about the 
very streets of London in broad daylight, dluminates the dark reces- 
ses of St. Paul's and shakes anything but gory locks from honored 
seats at regal banquets. (jf what avail are colonial contingents, lyd- 
dite shells, and bread taxes against Mephistophelian principalities 
and powers that engutf whole navies betore their very eyes. Little 
wonder that the distracted public cries in alarm, “Take any shape but 
that, and my firm nerves shall never tremble.” 

Lut, metaphor aside, what ts the significance of the latest Morgan 
episode? A full analysis of the situation and its possibilities would 
take one pretty far afield, but there are certain salient features of it 
which may be outlined. Mr. Morgan has recognized, among other 
things, that the United States has at last, thanks to its great natural 
resources and untrammeled internal development, attained to the posi- 
tion of a great industrial power. No longer dependent upon protec- 
tive tariffs, or absorbed in the opening up of its own vast territory, it 
is now becoming a great commercial power, seeking markets the 
world over. Mr. Morgan has himself been most successfully engag- 
ed in introducing that latest and greatest of American labor-saving 
devices, the great consolidated company, commonly named ‘the trust,’ 
and that still later American device ‘the community of interest princi- 
ple, applied to transportation. Mr. Morgan simply undertook to in- 
troduce the new system as a substitute for the wasteful competition of 
the trans-Atlantic steamship companies. Combining both phases of 
the svstem, he managed to establish a great shipping trust, enlarged 
by arrangements with other lines, on the community of interest prin- 
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ciple, and thus brought within one combination most of the leading 
British, American and German Atlantic lines. To do this it appears 
to have been necessary to allow to the various companies, more than 
the existing market value of their properties. It yet remains to be 
seen whether, in the fairly certain event of a shrinkage in the present 
economic activity of the leading commercial nations, it will be possi- 
ble for the shipping combine to maintain the dividends and other 
guaranteed returns upon its stock and contracts. In any case, as Is 
fully recognized by the wiser heads in Britain, there is no special oc- 
casion for national alarm in the mere formation of a shipping com- 
bine. The great economic interests of the world have long ceased to 
be merely national, and have been becoming quite rapidly of late in- 
ternational. In this movement Britain itself has so long led the way, 
that the ordinary Britisher has never quite realized the radical change 
which has been gradually going on. A movement like the present 
suddenly brings it home to him, and at a time when he is unusually 
susceptible to alarming apprehensions as to the national stability. 
The present British panic recalls a similar situation in the United 
States when it was discovered, just before the War of 1812, that Brit- 
ish capitalists owned much the greater part of the stock of the Bank 
of the United States—a splendid institution which was the parent of 
our Canadian system of branch banking. The discovery so alarmed 
the common people, who fancied they saw their national life-blood at 
the mercy of their possible enemy, that Congress was forced to abol+ 
ish the bank, and later to proscribe the system on which it was found- 
ed. The result has been that the banking system of the United States 
is the most inefficient link in their whole economic structure, and their 
leading bankers have for years been endeavoring to remedy the sys- 
tem and consolidate the banks. There ts as little occasion, and less 
excuse, for the present alarm in Britain over the crystallization of an 
arrangement which, in a looser form, has been in operation for some 
years. When foreigners invest in the industries of a country, or in 
its means of transportation, instead of the investment being a menace 
to the peace of that country, it is one of the securest pledges towards 
its preservation. To take an extreme case: why have Britain and 
other countries, for over half a century past, preserved the scandalous 
apology for a government in Turkey from its legitimate fate? Large- 
ly because their subjects have invested much capital in its public debt. 
If the people of one city have invested capital in another, they are 
surely not interested in seeing that other decline in prosperity, much 
less in seeing it burnt or sacked. Morgan and his American capital- 
ists came to be interested in trans-Atlantic shipping because they were 
interested in American railroads carrying goods to and from that 
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shipping in increasing quantities, and passengers in increasing num- 
bers. Now that they have invested their millions in its shipping, 
they are as much interested in the prosperity of Britain as in that of 
the United States, for their dividends and the value of their stock 
will entirely depend upon the expansion of the trade and intercourse 
between them. There is therefore no more occasion for alarm on the 
part of Britain in the future, should American capital come to be the 
chief support of Atlantic shipping, than there has been on the part of 
the United States in the past, when British capital almost entirely 
supported it. The important question for the British public is, why 
should British capital cease to support it? The answer to that will 
disclose the only occasion for uneasiness. If Iiritain has turned her 
back on her policy for the past century, as Mr. Chamberlain seems to 
indicate, regards the squandering of a billion and a quarter dollars in 
South Africa as a splendid investment, and proposes to make other 
splendid investments of a like kind, then, of course, she must with- 
draw these enormous sums from her former peaceful investments. 
There being no country which is more rapidly accumulating wealth 
by a policy which was till lately the pride of Britain, than the United 
States, it is but natural that that country should come in time to occu- 
py the position of wealth, power and leadership, which Britain is 
flinging away ina reckless bout of Kiplingism. The deluded imper- 
ialist may cherish Napoleonic dreams of universal empire and affect 
to despise the enterprising Americans as a nation of shop-keepers, but 
unless he gives heed to the methods and principles which guided his 
fathers in developing the last and greatest period of Britain's power, 
his descendants will in time have nothing to grace their fallen estate 
but the memory of the golden age of their ascendency in the nine- 
teenth century. However, we have only the symptoms as yet of such 
a catastrophy, and we have every confidence in the recuperative san- 
ity of British intelligence to throw off the present intermittent attacks 
of national fever and ague, one day defying a world in arms, and the 
next quaking before a peaceful capitalist. 


Notwithstanding the heroic efforts, during the past two years, to 
prove the great superiority of war to peace as an aid to the higher civ- 
ilization, there seems to be a remarkably widespread feeling of relief 
and satisfaction at the close of the war in South Africa. 


Peace in 5 : ‘ : : 
South The people who took no intelligent interest in the merits 
micicas of the questions at issue, or the wisdom of the diplomacy 


which preceded the rupture, will naturally drop the whole subject, 
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having gained no experience that will aid in avoiding another war. 
But, even to the wayfaring Lriton, there should be food for reflection 
in the fact that never in the whole history of his country has the con- 
duct of its Government before the war, been so universally condemn- 
ed in foreign countries, not merely by the ignorant rabble, but by the 
more enlightened classes—the classes whose judgment counts in inter- 
national public opinion, and in the verdicts of history. The necessity 
of dwelling on the ante-bellum stage of the matter is all-important, 
for once the conflict was precipitated there was no possibility of end- 
ing it but by the submission of the two republics. And therefore, 
while many of the most distinguished men of all classes in Lritain, 
and even in the colonies, could admit neither the justice nor the wis- 
dom otf Mr. Chamberlain's characteristic methods before the war, 
very few of them countenanced any stop-the-war movements. 

The war having begun, there could not be the slightest doubt as 
to the ultimate issue. The disproportion of power and resources be- 
tween the Boer republics, with a smaller total population than would 
fill a second-rate English city, with no allies, or external sources of 
supply, and without a single port or ship, and the united power of the 
whole British Empire, with its own vast resources and a perfect com- 
mand of the world’s supplies, was so grotesque, that onlv the most as- 
tonishing delusion on the part of the Boers, or the most determined ef- 
ort to sell their independence at a price which ‘would stagger hu- 
manity, could have caused them to sustain the struggle. ‘That the 
latter was the determining influence is now quite evident, and it is 
one which the Lritish people, of all others, can best appreciate. There 
was no possibility ot intervention by any foreign power, whether from 
motives of chivalry or malice. The l:uropean nations were so heav- 
ily burdened by the cost of maintaining military organizations of such 
vast proportions in comparison with their means, that they could not 
employ them beyond their own dominions without such ruinous ex- 
penditure as could only be thought of in a struggle for their own pre- 
servation. The United States was the only country financially capa- 
ble of risking a war with Britain. But the financial interests of the 
United States and Britain are so interdependent that intervention, un- 
less forced upon the government by the ignorant masses, was out of 
the question. Besides, the United States was itself engaged in 
thrusting a higher civilization upon most ungrateful barbarians in the 
Philippines. 

That the normal conscience of the great middle class in Britain 
did not delight in the war, was shown in their general aversion to 
anything savoring of unnecessary cruelty in its conduct, hence a 
steady check was put upon the spasmodic efforts of the Coionial Sec- 
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retary and some South African extremists in that direction. War is, 
under the best of circumstances, in General Sheridan’s terms, a con- 
crete expression of Hell, or, in the milder language of the British 
Liberal leader, a method of barbarism. Like lynching, it is a dire ex- 
tremity. On the whole the British authorities sought to minimize as 
much as possible its inherent barbarism. That it should still have 
been so barbarous, and, by reflex influence, so stimulating to the la- 
tent coarseness in the national life, adds immensely to the gravity of 
the responsibility which rests upon those who are entrusted with the 
diplomatic machinery which has been devised to avoid war. One's 
confidence in the capacity of patient and wise diplomacy is greatly 
strengthened when one sees how the most inevitable wars can be 
avoided by ‘such a capable minister as Lord Lansdowne, even when to 
his other difficulties is added the necessity of neutralizing the effects 
of the reckless insults hurled by the Colonial Secretary at the Powers 
with which he has to deal. 

It is pleasing to observe the general satisfaction with the very 
honorable terms which were granted to the Boers on relinquishing 
their independence. The demand for unconditional surrender, and 
the foolish threats of drastic treatment after the surrender, were wise- 
lv overruled by the better elements in the Cabinet, and the admirable 
effect upon the new British subjects is already manifest. In the 
terms of settlement Britain has saved her national dignity, and the 
Boers have obtained peace with honor. The Boer has never consid- 
ered his status as an independent burger, superior to that of a British 
citizen, vet Englishmen should be able to understand his aversion to 
being made a British citizen by arrogant coercion. Now that he has 
so amply vindicated his independence of spirit, there is no reason why 
he should not become a thoroughly good citizen of a united South Af- 
rican state, which, while constitutionally part of the British Empire, 
will before long enjoy that independent self-gevernment which we so 
thoroughly appreciate in Canada. To approve of the settlement, 
however, is not to justify the war. We may approve of a man join- 
ing a church, but we may object to his being given the option of join- 
ing it or being lynched. One may have been quite sure that the unity 
of South Africa was necessary to the future development and higher 
civilization of that portion of the world, without justifying the stupid 
and tactless method by which it has been brought about. The Boer 
enjoved liberty in his two republics before the war; the Boer will en- 
joy liberty as a British citizen: but as a subject of an independent re- 
public controlled by British mining interests, having no svmpathy 
with him or his ideals, the Boer would have lost his economic, social, 
and political liberties, with no power of redress or appeal. By pass- 
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ing directly from the condition of a free burger to that of a British 
citizen he has at least escaped that intermediate abode of lost souls. 
Much the same may be said of the natives whose only salvation lay in 
escaping the tender mercies of a mining republic. Now that they are 
within the British Empire, we shall watch with interest the coming 
struggle between the mining interests and the British conscience. But 
the mining interests are very near, and the British conscience is very 
far, and slavery may not smell as rank under another name, such as 
‘labor contract,” or, as that is rapidly tainting in the African climate, 
some fresher gloss may be chosen. 


One cannot but commend in the warmest terms the spirit in 
which the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church has dealt 
with the proposed changes in the constitution of Queen’s University. 
Ouscite Not feeling justified, in the face of its other duties, in un- 
and the dertaking further responsibilities on behalf of the Univer- 
Church. sity, and not wishing to stand in the way of its future ex- 
pansion, the Assembly has wisely and magnanimously undertaken to 
free the University from the nominal control of the Church. Through 
a committee of the Assembly it will co-operate with the Trustees in 
obtaining for the University a new constitution. The transition in 
Queen's itself from a denominational college to a national University, 
has been going on so gradually and so naturally that when it obtains, 
by act of the Legislature, its new charter, there will be no appreciable 
effect upon its academic life, even as regards the theological faculty. 
Indeed, there does not appear to be any reason why such subjects as 
the original languages and literature of the Bible, church history, 
comparative religion, and the central features of theology, with 
doubtless several others, should not be treated in the same scientific or 
philosophical manner as any study in the arts course. And, if so, 
they should be as adequate a basis of training for the ministry of any 
church as the subjects of the arts curriculum which the same persons 
take for their arts degree. The recent rapid expansion of Queen’s 
under the administration of Principal Grant, proved the necessity for 
a reconstruction of its constitution. The very limited professional 
and denominational restrictions upon the choice of a principal, under 
the existing charter, were fortunately satisfied in the case of Princi- 
pal Grant, but the sphere of the principal's office was so greatly en- 
larged during his regime as to make them altogether anomalous for 
the future. For financial, executive, and academic reasons, the head 
of the University, with its enlarged arts and medical faculties, must 
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also be virtual head of the School of Mines, and for similar reasons 
the governing body of the University must be permitted to take on a 
wider character, more representative of its now large and varied con- 
stituency. The action of the General Assembly, therefore, indicates 
that all sides of the complex interests which now centre round 
(Queen's have been faced in the most hberal and enlightened spirit. 
Such being the case the future development of the University will na- 
turally bring increasing honor to the Church under whose maternal 
care it has grown from helpless infancy to self-reliant and _ self- 
responsible manhood. S. 
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PRIZE ESSAY or sournstism. 
| OF JOURNALISM. 

The Chancellor of Queen's University, Sir Sand- 

ford Fleminy, has offered the sum of two hundred 


and fifty dollars ($250), to be awarded for the best 
essay or essays on the following subject: 


**How can Canadian Universities 
best benefit the cause of Journalism 
as a means of moulding and elevating 
public opinion in the Dominion ?’’ 


THE CONDITIONS ARE AS FOLLOWS : 


1. The competition is open to all resident Can- 
adians, or Canadians temporally absent who remain 
British subjects. 

2. It is not desired that the essays should ex- 
ceed eight orat most ten thousand words in length. 
3. Each Essay must be clearly type-written. 

4. Essays are to be sent in before Dec. 1st, tgoz, 
to ** The Reyistrar of Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ont.,”’ signed with a motto, along with a 
sealed envelope cuntaining the name and address 
of the author. 

,. The prize of =250 may be given, at the discre- 
tion ot the Judyes, to one, or may be divided be- 
tween two or three of the competitors. 

6. The essay or essays adjudged worthy of a 
prize are to become the property of the Alumni of 
Queen's University, and to be read in public at the 
Alumni Conference next February. 

7. The Judges are Mr. G. S. Willison, represent- 
iny the Canadian Press Association, the donor of 
the prize, and the Principals or acting Principals 
of McGill and Queen’s Universities and of Univer- 
sity colleye, Toronto. By order, 

GEO. Y. CHOWN, 
Registrar, Queen’s University. 
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BERMUDA. 


ERY unique is Bermuda; unique in its position in the wide 
Atlantic; unique in its formation and conformation; unique in 
the richness of its landscapes and its glorious multi-colored shades 
of ocean water; unique in its semi-tropical climate and vegetation ; 
unique in the purity of its atmosphere constantly stirred by the fresh 
sea breezes blowing across and around; unique in its quaint mixture 
of the old and the new; unique in its strategic importance and its mil- 
itary strength—in the harmony of life between the children of Japhet 
and those of Ham—in the varied and attractive society, belles of 
New York, red-coated soldiers and navy officers; it is unique in its 
divers complexioned sons and daughters; it is so near to the hurly- 
burly of nerve-straining Gotham, and yet it is a very haven of rest 
for body and mind; unique is the gulf stream that has to be crossed ; 
unique, too, all devoutly hope, the sensations on that wonderful 
oceanic river may be. 

Here warbled the dainty Ariel; one sees many a nook where he 
swayed to and fro on his delicate swing; the lipping waves still echo 
his sweet songs; and on every side is heard ‘the strain of the strut- 
ting chanticleer cry, Cock-a-doodle-doo,” for these are “the still-vex- 
ed Bermoothes.” In the fitelds ‘‘are many a cow-slip bell, where Ariel 
slept,” and the velvet buds, where at evening he “lov’d to lie, and win 
with music every rose’s sigh”; on the shores are “many a shell, in 
which that gentle spirit drew from honey flowers the morning dew.” 

Here for a time dwelt Tom Moore, and many are the pilgrims 
who visit the lovely spot where he abode and where he wrote the ten 
passionate odes to Nea and three metrical letters, one just after his 
landing, and commencing 


Oh, what a sea of storm we've pass‘d, 
High mountain waves and foamy showers; 


another, writ in the shade of the calabash-tree, and beginning 


The daylight is gone—but before we depart 
One cup shall go round to the friend of my heart; 
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and a third to the Marchioness Dowager of ‘Donegal, a “most pleas- 
ing and exact description” of these islets of Ariel. For fifteen years 
Moore profitably farmed out his position as Registrar of the Admir- 
alty Court and then he was greatly disgusted and much troubled to 
find himself involved to the extent of over £7,000 through the pecu- 
lations of his locum tenens. Here, too, “Waller has stray’d.”’ Here is 


That little bay, where turning in 
From ocean’s rude and angry din, 
As lovers steal to bliss, 

The billows kiss the shore, and then— 
Here, 

Along the margin, many a shining dome, 

White as the palace of a Lapland gnome, 

Brighten the wave. | 


Beauteous is this lana of the lily and the rose “‘as a drop of the 
morning dew that falleth down upon the earth’; and beauteous are 
the things that grow thereon, the flowers of the field, the birds of the 
air, the fish of the sea; here were never found ‘unknown wild beasts, 
full of rage, breathing out either a fiery vapor or filthy scent of scat- 
tered smoke, or shooting horrible sparkles from their eyes‘” (as Sol- 
omon wot of). John Smith even in his day could teil of no noisome 

creatures “but only rats and cats’ (and those came from England) ; 
even the spiders, although of very large size, were not in any way 
dangerous, but “of a most pleasing aspect, all over drest, as it were, 
with Silver, Gold and Pearle’; but he admits “‘the Musketas and 
flies are too busy.” As it was then so now in “this little, yet dainty 
spot of earth,” 


No adders, serpents, toads or snakes are seen, 
To prejudice man’s health. 


Reefs surround these islands at distances varying from a few 
yards to ten miles, and they age by no means difficult to reach. Won- 
derful things can be seen out on them (with sea glasses) in the deep 
clear waters, lilac colored wavy fans, sea anemonies, brain and 
branches of coral of every shape and size; weeds black, green, red, 
brown, pink, yellow; fish with azure backs and pearly white below, 
banded with yellow on each side; fish with similar bands on white 
bodies, rosy pink fins, and oval black patches near the tail; fish with 
yellow fins and scarlet spots; fish yclept angel, and fish called devil. 
The Aquarium in New York ts very rich in Bermuda fish, and on the 
Main Island there is an enchanting pond politely named Neptune’s 
Grotto, but generally called the Devil's Hole where hundreds upon 
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hundreds of large hungry gropers swim about, their ugliness relieved 
b the blue, green and gold of the lovely angel fish. ~ 

Originally the cedar seems to have covered the land—but all sort 
of flowers and shrubs and trees have been introduced and nearly all 
have thriven and make these islets veritable gardens of the gods. 
John Smith, in 1623, says that there was an abundance “of white, red 
and yellow potatoes, tobacco, sugarcanes, indicos, parsnips, exceed- 
ing large radishes, the American bread, the cassada root, the Indian 
pumpian, the water millon, musk millon, the most delicate pine- 
apples, plantans and papaws, briefly whatever else may be expected 





RUBBER TREE. 


for the satisfaction either of curiosity, necessity or delights.” The 
eyes of visitors from the domains of our Lady of the Snows is greet- 
ed even in winter time with the sight of bamboos and palmettos, 
cocoa-nut and date palms, orange and lemon trees, grugru palms, 
wampee and litchi trees, hedges of hibiscus and oleanders, huge rub- 
ber trees (the one shown was brought from Essequibo 35 years ago), 
and all our summer blooms. Although three or four crops of vege- 
tables can easily be produced each year, yet agriculture is now in a 
very backward state; notwithstanding all the fruits which might be 

own, not enough is raised for home consumption. Potatoes, onions 
and lily bulbs are the chief product. In 1901 there was exported 
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over 27,000 barrels of potatoes, and 287,000 boxes of onions; the 
trade in lily blossoms is not what it was—the bulbs are now more 
dealt in. 

We pray thee, gentle reader, take a little mixture of history with 
your geography, for as an early writer says, “Geography without 
History, seemeth a carkasse without motion; and History without 
Geography wandreth as a Vagrant without a certain habitation.” 

Juan Bermudez, a Spaniard, about 1513, discovered “‘where the 
remote Bermudas ride, in the ocean’s bosom unespied”; Philip I1 
granted them to one Ferdinand Camelo, a Portuguese, who took for- 
mal possession in 1543 by landing and making his mark on a high 
cliff where the faithful can behold it until this day. Stormy seas, 
dangerous reefs, sundry disasters and divers shipwrecks led the 
Spaniards to call these little fairy isles ‘““Los Diabolos,”’ the Devil’s 
Islands, and they avoided them. The shipwreck of a bold buccaneer 
—Henry May—in 1591, amid the coral reefs, and his enforced resi- 
dence upon these islands until he and his men had built a small pin- 
nace, first introduced the Bermudas to the English mariners. An- 
other shipwreck in 1609, led England, that “snapper up of unconsid- 
ered trifles’”’ of land, to appropriate Bermuda and to re-christen it. 
Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers and Captain Newport en 
route with a flotilla of nine ships for Virginia were cast away on the 
Isle of Devils, which as Captain John Smith, of Poccahontas renown, 
says had ‘‘beene to the Spaniards more fearfull than an Vtopian Pur- 
gatory, and to all seamen no lesse terrible than an enchanted den of 
furies and devils; the most dangerous, unfortunate and forlorn place 
in the world ;” but these gallant men found it “the richest, healthiest 
and pleasantest” land they had ever seen. Many months passed 
while crafts were being built to carry them to Jamestown, and mean- 
while two children were born (probably the first that were ever born 
there), and were called Bermudas and Bermuda, being boy and girl. 
Jamestown was famine struck-when the emigrants arrived there and 
so old Sir George returned to these islands—which the English call- 
ed after him—to obtain a cargo of wild pigs for the starving Virgin- 
ians ; and how death came upon him there, is it not written upon the 
marble tablet on the ivy-covered wall, near to where his heart lies 
buried, in the quaint old town of St. George? Forthwith the Somers 
Islands were boomed in England; James I granted a charter to one 
hundred and twenty gentlemen who formed a company called “the 
Governor and Company of the City of London,” who ruled the land 
until 1684. Governor Moore brought out sixty emigrants in 1612 
and laid the foundations of St. George’s, for two centuries the capi- 
tal of Bermuda; he built forts, trained the colonials to arms, scared 
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away the Spanish ships that threatened them. Were this a history 
we would tell how the colony grew, how it was oppressed, how one 
governor chastised the people with whips, and another with scor- 
pions, and others were near akin to pirates and brigands, and how men 
and women risked their lives trying to escape from tyranny, how a 
good percentage of the people were hung, how slaves—Negro, In- 
dian and Irish—were introduced, and how, notwithstanding, the col- 
ony throve. 

The first survey shewed that instead of being one and indivis- 
able, the Bermudas consisted of some five large islands, extending 
ing some twenty-five miles, and some five score or more small ones. 
(When a bridge now being built is finished the large islands will all 
be connected. ) 

In 1775 George Washington issued a very polite address to the 
people of Bermuda, soliciting their aid and promising them marks of 
affection and friendship; he had some friends there and in some way 
got a large quantity of gunpowder stored on the islands, and this he 
so skilfully used that with it the British were driven out of Boston. 
However, proclamations did not win Bermuda from the old flag any 
more than they did Canada; towards the end of the year of independ- 
ence a plan was on foot to capture these seagirt lands and make them 
“a nest of hornets” to annoy the British. But peace came first. The 
end of the eighteenth century was a prosperous period for the island- 
ers; the population rose to 15,000, but in the beginning of the next 
century it sank again to 8,500, now it is 17,500, of whom two-thirds 
are colored. 

The flush times came with the war of secession, and many an 
American citizen then heard of Bermuda for the first time, it was the 
great resort for blockade runners; immense stores were brought 
thither from England and transferred to swift sailing steamers which, 
despite all the care of the Northern men of war, soon found their way 
into Southern ports, bringing back cotton for England in return. 
Captains and pilots often received $5,000 in gold for a round trip 
that perchance had not lasted more than a week. St. George’s was a 
busy wide-awake town then; when peace came it fell asleep and still 
sleeps. Its “Globe Hotel’ is the oldest hostelry on the islands. 

Since 1815 Hamilton has been the seat of Government, and in 
that bright little capital of 2,000 people are the Parliament buildings, 
Court House, Custom House, churches of divers denominations and 
hotels galore, a well stocked public library, with a most courteous 
librarian. Near the town is Mount Langton, the Governor’s resi- 
dence, with its splendid park some seventy acres in extent; hill 
and dale, adorned with many beautiful tropical trees and lovely gar- 
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gens. The “Princess Hotel,” an ideal hostelry, stands on deep water a 
few minutes’ walk from the city. Going on for a mile or two beyond 
the Princess, passing Fairy Land with its lovely lily fields sometimes 
adorned with 100,000 blossoms, and Mangrove creek, one comes to 
the Admiral’s house on Clarence Hill, with its extensive and well 
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kept grounds, its splendid marine views and some exquisite bits of 
gardening; here is a cave against which the sea is forever dashing, 
and in which the restless tide ever ebbs and flows, the hand of man 
has enlarged it so that one admiral gave a gay ball in it; an ideal spot 
itis when the sun is in the zenith, and one sits in its still coolness, gaz- 
ing seaward through its deep windows cut in the living rock. Here, 
too, is a long tunnel built under the highway connecting the two 
parts of the grounds; and on a hill looking out to the boundless ocean 
is the figure-head of Nelson’s old Irresistible; the hull rests on the 
shore some mile or so away. 

On the other side of Hamilton is Prospect Camp, the chief mili- 
tary station on the Islands. The force is quite large, for Great Brit- 
ain says distinctly in Bermuda, “What we have we hold.” Ireland 
Island is the most important naval position: here are the men of war, 
the gun boats, the torpedo boats, the arsenal and the dockyard ; hith- 
er in 1868 was brought from England the largest floating dock then 
in existence, it is 381 feet long; and hither has just been towed a new 
one 545 feet in length and capable of lifting 17,000 tons. 

The houses are nearly all of white coral stone, which is cut out 
of the quarries in blocks of the required size by saws. Thinner slabs 
of the same material are used for the roofs. Each dwelling has, by 
law, to be provided with a tank into which the rain water is conduct- 
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ed from the roof; to ensure the purity of the water so saved, which is 
practically all the fresh water the islanders have, (and very good and 
pleasant to the taste it is), the roofs are annually whitewashed. A 
few Artesian wells in the neighborhood of Hamilton increase the wa- 
ter supply; large areas on the side of the hills, in many parts, are 
covered solidly with stone to catch the precious drops from heaven ; 
the churches and public building also do their duty in this, respect as 
well. And yet a water famine is often imminent, and it is said that 
drinking water was actually brought from New York to supply the 
Boer camps before the distillation machines were put in operation. 
The water will keep for years in these tanks. Artificial ice 1s made 
out of it in abundance. 

Outside the towns the roads wind in and out and around about 
in fascinating curves; to an outsider it appears as if a house is built 
wheresoever the owner listeth, and then by the longest way round a 
road to it is constructed. But what matters the extra steps; people 
are not in a hurry; the stone walls bordering all the fields are beau- 
teous with ivy and cacti and life plants and ferns; the cedars in the 
fields are green; palms, bamboos and flowers are everywhere, and the 
roads are sans reproche. If the grade is too steep it appears of little 
trouble to cut the rock foundation down a few feet or so, and this is 
done until in many places the carriage runs between perpendicular 
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banks a score or two feet high, white rock below, living green ver- 
dure above. The so called Khyber Pass is a shady cut of this kind 
some five hundred feet long and from twenty to fifty high. The poor 
convicts who dwelt in Bermuda, when it wasa penal settlement, have 
to be thanked for much of the goodness of the roads. In this Para- 
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dise the horseman, the cyclist and the pedestrian, must remember 
that the rules of the road are English, you know, and 


If you go to the left you are sure to go right, 
If you go to the right you are wrong. 


The churches in ‘‘these leafy isles upon the ocean thrown, like 
studs of emerald o'er a silver zone,” are numerous and most interest- 
ing. Of the people, 11,600 are Anglicans, 3,300 Methodists, 944 Ro- 
man Catholics, and some 600 Presbyterians. The grandest church 
by far is the Anglican cathedral, on which they have been working 
the last eighteen years (the old one was burnt in January, 1884) 
building for eternity, as did the holy old Monks of the Middle ages. 
It is finely placed on a hill in the centre of {amilton. The nave is 
complete and in use, the tower and the chancel are well under way. 
It is chiefly of the best native limestone; the interior pillars—of 
which there are two double rows—are of Peterhead granite, with 
Caen stone bases and Nova Scotian caps. The pulpit and lectern, of 
Caen stone and Irish marble, are copied after those in St. Giles’ in 
Edinburgh. The style is Gothic. 

The oldest, and mother parish, church is St. Peter’s in St, 
George’s, it is the quaintest of quaint churches, both inside and out 
and roundabout : the present walls were built in 1713, and the thatch- 
ed roof replaced with stone about 1765. It boasts of a massive silver 
Communion service presented by William III, of great, glorious, 
pious and immortal memory, in 1684. Holy Trinity, near 
Harrington Sound, was built about 1623. Many changes 
and enlargements. have since been made, but a part of the 
old walls still do duty and re-echo the weekly prayer and praise of 
the people of the tribes of Hamilton and Smith. Nine of these fine 
parish churches stand surrounded by the stone sepulchres of their 
quiet dead; all of them save two saw the dawn of the XIX century, 
and four knew the XVIII when it was young. 

The old Presbyterian church in Warwick contains a mural tab- 
let in memory of the services held there in 1748 by George White- 
field, and the pulpit that eloquent Anglican occupied is still in the 
gallery of the church. 

The church-going habits of the islanders are very striking and 
strong and seem to affect even the boarders at the hotels ; Sunday is 
a peaceful Sabbath day and the public religious services are very well 
attended, the ferries and the stages run not, labor ceases ; but as John 
Knox used to play bowls in Geneva, although not in stern, strict 
Edinburgh, so in Bermuda on Sunday afternoons a few quiet games 
of golf and tennis may be seen. Sabbath observance is no new fad 
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in these Islands, as far back as 1619 a proclamation was issued as 
follows: 

‘Because vain and prodigal and idle persons do continually use 
to play at dice and cards and such unlawful games upon the Sabbathr 
day at times of divine service, and divers greedy and covetous men 
set their servants to work cleaning ground, planting corn, &c.” For 
the first offence the penalty was two days’ imprisonment in irons, and 
a fine of ten pounds of tobacco; for the second offence, fourteen days 
imprisonment and twenty pounds of tobacco; “for a further offence 
he shall receive such punishment as is thought fit and be dealt with 
as a mutineer and rebellious person deserves.” . 

Church officers had no sinecures. We find that in 1623 the Leg- 
islature enacted, ‘‘That churchwardens and sidesmen shall suffer noe 
playes, churchales, temporell courts, maskers, quarrellinge or braw- 
linge, or any other p. phane usage to be kept in the church. 

“The ch. wardens and sidesmen of everie p. rishe shall diligently 
see that all p. ishioners shall resort to their p. ish church upon all 
Sundays and holy days and there continue the whole tyme of diuyne 
service and catechisinge and shall suffer none to walke or stand idley, 
or talke or sleepe, or use any unreverent gesture in or about the 
church during that tyme. . 

“And to prevent and detect such misdemeanors as are often prac- 
tised by those who absent themselves from church, the ch. wardens, 
constable and sidesmen shall after the reading of the first lesson go 
forth of the ch. and search the most suspected places & shall compell 
all such as they shall find (having noe greate or urgent cause of ab- 
sence) to come to the ch. and in case any shall deny their entrance, 
or shall make anv resistance, it shall be lawfull for them to breake 
open the door upon them and to p. cede against them as common dis- 
turbers of the peace. 

“The ch. wardens and sidesmen were to place the p. rishoners in 
convenient seats according to the degree of the p. ishoner. 

“The warden and sidesmen shall dailie observe the carriage and 
lives of the people & shall informe the minister who is to admonish 
the offenders or present them at the assizes ; they shall present all pa- 
pist recusants and heretics and those who refuse the sacraments: all 
sorcerers, enchanters, charmers, witches, figure-casters or fortune- 
tellers, conjurers, or whosoever hath or seemeth to have any familiar 
consultation with the devil: all common swearers, blasphemers, sab- 
bath breakers, all ravlers, quarrellers & makebates or talebearers, all 
adulturers, usual gamesters for money, tobacco, &s., all extortioners, 
&c., all drunkards, all keepers of tippling houses, all cruel persons, 
chiefly such as will abuse their wives by striking them, whom they 
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should love and cherish as their own bodies as the apostle teacheth ; 
to collect all levies for the poor, &c.” 

This law was repealed in 1667. On July 26, 1652, Gov. Forster 
issued a proclamation as follows: “If it shall fall out that any man or 
woman journeying shall be straightened of tyme so that they cannot 
return to their abode on the Satterday then yt is required that they 
shalle staye & spende their Sabbath in that place where they are, ex- 
cept only they can reach to their own parish church by the beginning 
of the morning exercises. Nevertheless, yt 1s not my intent hereby 
that any shall be restrained from fetching a midwife or chirugeon, or 
to do any charitable act on that day.” 

One seldom sees an astray—horses and cows are tethered in the 
pastures, and one occasionally sees an old hen or a turkey tied by the 
leg to prevent its wandering. By a law of 1620 turkeys and poultry 
were to be housed until the corn was half a leg high, otherwise one 
finding them at large might kill them and take them as their own. 
Some interesting glimpses of life here in the seventeenth century 
comes to us through these turkevs; we can read in the records of the 
Islands that in 1626 Dorothy Whittears for stealing a cock turkey 
was sentenced to 30 lashes upon the bare back privately given. In 
the same year Margaret Heyling, for stealing a hen turkey, was in- 
dicted—the jury acquitted her and were thereupon sent to prison by 
the governor and fined 20 Ibs. of tobacco each man; another jury im- 
pannelled found her guilty and she was sentenced to 12 stripes upon 
the bare back in private; at the request of her friends the stripes were 
remitted and she was sentenced to stand for two Sabbaths in church 
with a paper on her breast written in great letters “for stealing of a 
turkey,’ and to sit behind the church door for the space of six 
months ensuing. 

In 1653 Henry Ward was thus indicted, The jury for the keep- 
ers of the liberties of the Commonwealth of Iengland do present that 
Henry Ward rot having the fear of God before his eves did consent 
with the devill to bewitch the turkeves of Thomas Atkin of the Is- 
lands aforesaid, which cast them into strong fitts so that they at last. 
Jied by that diabolical practise, contrary tothe peace of the Common 
wealth of England and the dignity thereof. The bill was ignored 
and the prisoner cleared by proclamation. 

Notice the curious mingling of cruelty and modesty, the power 
of the governors and the subserviency of the juries, the church going 
and the superstition. 

About 1651 the witches and wizards appeared in numbers suffi- 
cient to attract the attention of the magistrates and to call for a con- 
dign punishment. Here is a copy of the record of the trial of Jeane 
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Gardiner, who was indicted as follows: ‘The jury for our Sover- 
aigne Lord the Kinge doe present Jeane Gardiner the wife of Ralph 
Gardiner of the Hambleton tribe, for that the said Jeane on or about 
the eleventh day of April 1651 felonously, deliberately and malicious- 
ly did saye that she would crampe Tomasin, a mulatto woman in the 
same tribe, and used many other threatening words tending to the 
hurt and injury of the said mulatto woman, and within a while after 
by practise and conbinasion with the devill feloneously did practise 
on the said mulatto woman the diabolical craft of witchcraft inso- 
much that the said mulatto was very much tormented and struck 
blind and dumb for the space of twoe hours or thereabouts, and at 
divers times at other places did practise the said devilish craft of 
witchcraft on several persons to the hurt and damage of their bodyes 
. and goods, contrary to the peace of our said Soveraigne Lord, &c.” 

“To which indictment she pleaded “Not Guilty,” but being that 
the grand jury found a trewe bill and fur her further triall did put 
herself uppon God and the countray, wch. being a jury of twelve 
sworn men did find her guilty, whereuppon the sentence of death was 
pronouced uppon her, and accordingly she was executed on Monday, 
the 26th day of May, at St. George’s, before many spectators. 

“The proceedings against this woman were longe and tedious by 
reason of many accusations. The governor and council were very 
careful to find out the trewth. They caused a jury of women to 
search her and one Goody Bowen who was suspected, and the jury 
returned the following, “Having made diligent searche according to 
our oathes we can’t find any outwards or inwards mark so far as we 
can p. ceave whereby we can in conscience find them or either of 
them guilty of witchcraft, onley in the mouth of Goody Gardiner 
there is a blewe spott which being prickt did not bleed, and the place 
was insensible, but being prickt close by it it bled the wch. we leave 
to the judgment of Phisitians.”” Mr. Hooper and the chirurgeons 
being appointed to view that spott the day that she was to come to 
her triall and it was fallen away and flatt, and being prickt it bled, 
and it was known to be there eighteen years, and for further triall 
she was tied and thrown twice into the sea, she did swim like a corke 
and could not sink. These signs and other strong evidence in Court 
condemne her, yet nevertheless she would confess nothing at her 
death. She was demanded in court if she could give a reason whv 
she did not sinke, she answered she did open her mouth and breathe 
but could not sinke.”’ 

The names of the women who formed the jury are given in the 
record. Captain Josias Forster was governor at that time. 

Jane Hopkins was the last person executed in Bermuda for this 
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crime and that was in January 1654-5; the last trial took place in 
March, 1683-4. Strange to say the clergy do not appear to have in- 
termeddled very much in these matters. 

An entry in the old records of 1657 brings to our minds the do- 
ings of Cronwell in the Emerald Isle. The grand jury ordered that 
those that had Irish servants should take care that they straggle not 
night or day as was too common with them. Any master or mistress 
that was remiss on this point was to be fined. It was made unlawful to 
buy any more of the Irish nation on any pretence ; those already pur- 
chased were to be brought to the meeting places on Sabbath days by 
their masters and dames, and made to stay either abroad or in the 
church during the time of exercise. 

But, gentle reader, others want a page or two of this number of 
the QUARTERLY, so we must say “Farewell to Bermuda.” Could you 
go to Tom Moore’s house amid its sylvan beauties, with its tangled 
wildernesses of trees and shrubs, its mimic lakes, its grottoes, its 
stalactites and stalagmites, 


Could you but view the scenery fair, 
That now beneath his window lies, 
You’d think that Nature lavish’d there 
Her purest wave, her softest skies, 

To make a heaven for love to sigh in, 
For bards to live, and saints to die in. 


R. VASHON ROGERS. 


SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
LITERATURE OF FORESTRY. 


HE history of civilization is very largely a record of the strug- 
gle between the constructive and the destructive tendencies in 
man’s nature. The savage readily adopts and improves upon the 
methods of extermination practiced by the lower animals, but it 1s 
only by slow and painful steps that he learns to preserve and increase 
the bounty of mother earth and the fruits of his own labor. The 
sword and the spear are supported by instincts older and deeper than 
any which aid the ploughshare and the pruning-hook, and many gen- 
erations of culture and partial restraint have not sufficed to atone for 
the bias thus bequeathed to us from the ages of darkness. 

It would be an interesting problem to consider the history of 
these opposing tendencies as reflected in literature and art. The most 
popular form of composition in the old stone age was doubtless con- 
cerned with deeds of violence such as survive in the “best selling no- 
vels” of the twentieth century, and the cave-dwellers have left be- 
hind them rude pictorial representations of the endless struggle 
which was the price of existence in those strenuous days. But in 
spite of eddies and back currents the stream of human progress flows 
onward and mankind is learning to find in the productive pursuits of 
peace a higher satisfaction than could ever be attained by devotion to 
ideals of rivalry and distinction. This development must have its 
reflex in the solid productions of the literary world though the latter 
may be sometimes overshadowed by less worthy competitors. 

The higher arts presuppose a certain permanence in the inter- 
ests of the people. Agriculture in even its simplest forms becomes 
possible only when man’s interest 1n his surroundings is measured by 
years rather than by months or days, and a “branch of agriculture’ 
trequiring decades or even centuries to mature its harvests is to be 
looked for only where a conscious attempt is being made to find a 
permanent equilibrium in the natural conditions and productions of a 
country. Such is the art of forestry as practised for many genera- 
tions in the populous countries of the Old World and now fast grow- 
ing in importance on this continent. 

The primitive conditions of a new country endowed with seem- 
ingly unlimited wealth of animal and vegetable life provide a power- 
ful stimulus to the wasteful tendencies while the earlier stages are of 
necessity devoted largely to the destructive processes which make 
possible the productive arts. Thus the settlement of North America 
by European races involved profound changes in the face of nature. 
Agriculture was rendered impossible by the vast forests of the east- 
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ern districts, and the pioneers, to whom agriculture was the first ne- 
cessity, applied themselves diligently to the task of clearing half a 
continent. Their success in this undertaking was swift and com- 
plete and it is only in recent years that thoughtful men have begun to 
appreciate the permanent loss caused by this indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of forests. Now that the awakening has come, however, there 
are on all sides signs of a rapidly growing interest in the preserva- 
tion of the remaining woodlands and the reforesting of waste lands 
by methods based on sound business principles. 

This later attitude has given rise to a distinctive literature bear- 
ing onthe problems of New World forestry which demands the atten- 
tion of every one who would keep abreast of the times in a matter of 
great future moment to this country. It is the purpose of the pres- 
ent article to outline briefly some recent publications in this depart - 
ment which may serve as an indication of the lines along which de- 
velopment is taking place both in theory and practice. 

For information concerning the methods and progress of ration- 
al forest management in Canada we are indebted mainly to the pub- 
lications of the Bureau of Forestry for Ontario and of the semi-offi- 
cial Canadian Forestry Association of the Dominion. As early as 
1883 our provincial authorities recognized the need for providing a 
centre for information and for educational work and a bureau was 
established which has abundantly justified itself by the dissemination 
of useful and timely literature in its reports prepared and published 
from time to time. In this way much valuable information concern- 
ing local conditions and tendencies has been made available along 
with extracts and contributed articles of a more general nature. 
Thus the report of 1899 will be found especially interesting for its 
careful summary of legislation regarding the timber industries from 
the time of the French regime, while the current issue deals sug- 
gestively with such problems as farm forestry in the settled districts 
and the recent setting apart of vast forest reserves from the timbered 
areas of New Ontario. 

The Canadian Forestry Association was organized at Ottawa in 
1900 with the active support of the Department of the Interior and 
has already done much to create an interest in the wider problems af- 
fecting the Dominion. ‘The reports publish excellent practical ad- 
dresses delivered at the annual meetings by representative members 
from the various provinces and visitors from the neighboring repub- 
lic. The work of the organization is carried on throughout the Year 
by a permanent secretary, anda Forestry Department of considerable 
interest is maintained in the official organ of the association—Rod 
and Gun, a Montreal monthly devoted to the interests of outdoor 
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sports in Canada. An important feature of the work being done un- 
der Dominion auspices is the attempt to establish shelter belts of tim- 
ber in the prairie regions of Manitoba and the North-West Territor- 
ies. The publications of the Department of the Interior describe the 
conditions and progress of this interesting movement. 

Work of a similar nature but more ambitious in.scope is being 
done by the Division of Forestry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and by the bureaus established and maintained by very 
many States of the Union. For some decades the Federal Depart- 
ment has had the assistance of the highest authorities on the contin- 
ent either as its officers or collaborators. and has enjoyed the liberal 
support of Congress in carrying out its investigations. The result is 
seen in its admirable series of bulletins which are as remarkable for 
their adaptation to practical needs as for their scientific thoroughness 
and accuracy. These publications dealing with all aspects of the 
subject are distributed amongst those interested, either gratis or at 
merely nominal prices and with a splendid disregard for internation- 
al boundaries. It would be impossible in this place to give even a 
list of the valuable contributions issued under the very modest titles 
of Bulletins or Circulars, which are in reality exhaustive mono- 
graphs on current problems. Taken collectively these supply a very 
fine library of information on the topics of New World forestry and 
are to be commended to every student of the subject. The reports 
of the various State Foresters and Commissioners are of interest for 
comparison with Canadian conditions, that of the New York State 
Game and Forest Commission for 1899 being of special value. 

Many of our sources of information referred to above are neces- 
sarily of a somewhat technical nature and appeal particularly to stu- 
dents who are more or less familiar with the wide circle of sciences up- 
on which modern silviculture is based. The opposite extreme is shown 
inthe numerous volumes recently issued by American publishers deal- 
ing in a popular way with the characteristics of our indigenous trees. 
These serve to indicate a wholesome interest and no doubt convey a 
considerable amount of information in the sugar-coated form which 
alone is palatable to many modern minds. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the truth sometimes suffers in the translation into popular 
form as, for example, when we are gravely informed, in one of the 
most pretentious of such works, that the Indian weaves his baskets 
from the “pliant young shoots” of the Black Ash! 

But, fortunately the general reader is not limited to these con- 
irasted extremes. His demand is rather © - a volume of reasonable 
dimensions which can convey an intelligent grasp of the subject 
without either concealing its principles beneath technicalities or ig- 
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noring these principles altogether. Twenty years ago Dr. F. B. 
Hough, then chief of the Forestry Division at Washington, publish- 
ed his “Elements of Forestry’ which was probably the earliest effort 
to meet this need and which is still a valuable work of reference. It 
contains, however, more matter than is needed for the purpose under 
discussion and deals of necessity, very largely with methods practis- 
ed in Europe. Subsequent works by American authors, notably 
Fuller and Houston, followed similar lines without notable advance 
and often with a tendency to substitute botanical lists and descrip- 
tions for the discussion of the subject proper. 

For the requirements of the present day an excellent work has 
been prepared by Prof. Gifford, of Cornell University. His ‘“Practi- 
cal Forestry,” published by Appletons during the current year, pres- 
ents in popular form the essentials of the subject “shorn of pedantry, 
simplified and divested of technical details.” Thus treated, as the 
author very justly observes, forestry falls readily into place by the 
side of horticulture and agriculture and its science comes easily with- 
in the reach of anyone of ordinary intelligence. In this convenient 
volume of less than three hundred pages we have a very satisfactory 
discussion of the whole subject logically presented with due attention 
to its more recent developments. 

The introductory division, after giving a concise account of the 
meaning of forestry and its relation to the kindred arts, deals in- 
structively with the forest as a whole and with its influences in modi- 
fying natural conditions. The discussions on the relations of the 
forest to soils, to streame and floods, to winds, to sanitary conditions 
and to the beauty of the landscape are treated with a freshness that 
commands attention to a phase of the question of much interest to 
our older districts. The second division emphasizes more particu- 
larly the artificial means of propagation and care with special refer- 
ence to American conditions as exemplified in the New York State 
reservations in the Adirondacks. Prof. Gifford has had charge of 
the operations in this reserve which is associated with the College of 
Forestry at Cornell University, and his readers have thus the advan- 
tage of his practical experience as well as his thorough mastery of 
the underlying theory. 

The remarks on the causes of forest fires and methods of protec- 
tion might well be pondered by every Canadian lumberman. A few 
years ago enormous quantities of slabs, edgings and similar mill re- 
fuse, which have now a very considerable value, were burned in the 
yards for want of better means of disposal. The waste of the forest 
operations, consisting of highly inflammable material, is still left 
scattered over the denuded areas to feed the fires which inevitably 
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follow, destroying not only the remaining timber but frequently the 
soul itself and the possibilities of reproduction. 

The various industries dependent upon forest productions pro- 
vide material for two suggestive chapters giving glimpses of lumber- 
ing and other operations under conditions very different from our 
own. Such, for instance, are the methods employed in exploiting 
the gigantic Sequoias or “Big Trees” of California. These giant 
survivors of the pre-glacial silva, often exceeding 300 feet in height 
and 25 feet in diameter, are levelled to the earth by means of augurs 
or saws and wedges, the bark of a foot or more in thickness is remov- 
ed by crowbars, and the larger logs are shattered into workable frag- 
ments by the use of blasting powder or dynamite. In the face of 
such facts we need not hesitate to accept the statement that the slabs 
alone might satisfy the most ambitious of Eastern saw-mills! 

The volume closes with concise descriptive lists of the more val- 
uable forest trees with notes on their propagation and care, and an in- 
teresting chapter on the Federal and State reservations set apart 
within the United States. These reserves, aggregating about 50,000,- 
000 acres, are carefully tabulated and mapped and show the import- 
ance attached by our neighbors to such national parks and reservoirs. 
No mention 1s made of similar parks and reserves in Canada, al- 
though those of Ontario alone cover an area of more than two and a 
half million of acres; indeed, if one were disposed to be critical it 
would be easy to point out other instances where the work might 
have been rendered more truly American by a fuller reference to 
things Canadian. It may well be, however, that our author consid- 
ered such unnecessary in view of the similarity of conditions on 
either side of the boundary lines throughout. 

In conclusion we heartily recommend this manual to all who feel 
an interest in a subject of vast and increasing importance. It is well 
written and well illustrated and cannot fail to hold the attention of 
any manor woman who wishes to keep abreast of the problems of the 
day. For holiday reading, when our thoughts turn readily to the 
woods and streams, nothing could be more appropriate, and a few 
hours spent with such a companion within touch of our waning for- 
ests could not fail to leave an impression incomparably better than 
can be expected from the ephemeral “literature” of the day.. We 
trust that Prof. Gifford’s book may secure a circulation in Canada in 
keeping with its conspicuous merits and thus aid in preparing the 
way for a rational appreciation of the aims and methods of modern 
forestry. W. H. Mutprew. 


THE WINNING OF RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT IN CANADA. 


HE history of Responsible Government in Canada, when followed 
in detail, affords a more than usually interesting study in human 
nature, high and low. There are in it many wild and romantic pass- 
ages, weird and mystic regions too, not a little tragedy, and a great 
deal of comedy, albeit commonly unconscious of itself. There are 
many awkward crises, with frequent heroic efforts at relief, too often 
failing for lack of organization, with consequent shipwreck on the 
rocks of jealousy and discord. There are many noble examples of 
disinterested and self-sacrificing public spirit, in which, however, 
zeal frequently outran knowledge, and ignored discretion. On the 
other hand, there was never any lack of a stolid and obstructive self- 
complacency which however much it might suffer discomfort in the 
body, could maintain a righteous serenity of mind impenetrable by 
any ray of light from the reality of things. And, finally, there may 
be traced a long and motley caravan of numan figures, striving to get 
forward with shapeless loads of discordant ideas and impossible 
schemes. Yet there they go, down through the years of strife, el- 
bowing forward, jostling and prodding each other with their ungain- 
ly burdens, the whole forming a fantastically solemn procession cal- 
culated, as Carlyle might say, to make the Gods laugh and weep in 
turn. 

Nevertheless, out of this chaos, as we view it from beginning to — 
end, we see gradually taking shape and consistency, the system of re- 
sponsible government which we have with us to-day. And though 
to the eye of pure reason it may seem but a poor product for so long 
and so strenuous an effort, yet it has in it more of stability and prom- 
ise than might be suspected by those who have not traced its growth 
through the past century. 

The great French north-land of Canada was known to the more 
favoured English colonies to the south of it, as a bleak and barren 
land whence came no good thing, save only furs, whose very excel- 
lence confirmed the assumption as to its inhospitable climate. To 
the devout Puritan it was also the abode of Anti-Christ, whose de- 
votees quite naturally associated themselves with the red demons of 
the forest, and together harried with flame, murder and nameless 
barbarities, the borders of the faithful servants of God. 

Hence, jubilant were the sermons of triumph, and fervent the 
prayers of gratitude, which found voice when this stronghold of the 
enemies of God and man was reduced by Wolfe and Amherst. But, 
immediately recovering their keen scent for business, a number of 
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the colonists quickly followed the British flag to Quebec and Mon- 
treal, to take advantage of the rich fur trade which centred there, and 
the other commerce which depended upon that and the wants of the 
King’s troops. 

The French colonists of Canada, harried by official corruption, 
dragooned by arbitrary rulers, and impoverished by a long war, were 
thankful to find unexpected peace, protection and returning prosper- 
ity at the hands of that thitherto fabled monster, the English heretic. 
To accomodate themselves to English laws and institutions, seemed 
but a small price to pay for the unwonted benefits which came in 
their train. The change was at once entered upon, and most satis- 
factory progress was being made, when the troubles preceding the 
American Revolution, vouchafed to the official mind in Britain and 
America several revelations regarding the colonial system. The 
first important truth revealed was that a great mistake had been 
made in allowing so many of the free institutions of the mother coun- 
try to be transferred to the colonies. The reputed mistake was strik- 
ingly illustrated in Canada, where the docility of the French Canad- 
ians in general, and the studied politeness and flattering reverence 
for the rank and person of the Governor, manifested by the Noblesse 
and the Clergy, contrasted very strongly with the independent bear- 
ing of the English element in the colony, who distracted the Gover- 
nor with their clamour for English representative government and 
English rights and privileges. 

Little wonder, then, that Sir Guy Carleton, the military gover- 
nor of Canada at the time, should regard the Anglicizing of the 
French Canadians as nothing short of a disaster. Having reached 
this conclusion, he represented Canada to the Home Government as 
a country where no Englishman would ever permanently settle, so 
long as the more favorable regions to the south were open to him. 
Even if a few should seek the country for purposes of trade, it would 
be very unwise policy to permit them to corrupt the French Canad- 
ians with their notions of freedom and independence. Further, the 
French-Canadian and the Indian had obviously been the scourge 
which kept the English colonies in the past in close dependence upon 
the mother country. Though the rod had been transferred from 
French to English hands, it was none the less wise to keep it in re- 
pair, and, when occasion might require, it should be used discreetly, 
but with exemplary vigour. To retain this instrument in efficient 
form, to drive out the English already in the country and discourage 
future settlement, it was necessary to restore to Canada, while yet it 
was possible, its feudal system with its French laws and institutions, 
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and to foster the powers of the Noblesse and the Clergy, through 
whom the whole country could be controlled. 

The idea struck the fancy of the Home Government, then at the 
height of its exasperation with the insolent colonies. 

All measures then in force, and all others in course of prepara- 
tion for the conversion of French Canada into an English colony, 
were suddenly abandoned, and the Quebec Act was passed, reserving 
only the British sovereignty and the English criminal law, which lat- 
ter reservation Carleton soon bitterly lamented as the one mistake in 
the act. Yet, thanks to the policy of himselt and others like minded, 
Carleton lived to see Canada almost the only British possession in 
North America, and, as Lord Dorchester, he found himself trying to 
undo his past by modifying as far as possible the fatal mistake which 
he had made in resisting the Anglicizing of Canada. But he found 
that the once plastic mass was hardening in his hands into ungainly, 
shapes, neither French nor English nor yet a workable combination 
of the two, but, such as it was, resisting thereafter, like cold lava 
beds, the wearing influences of time. 

Dorchester, however, like many others of the period, did not 
give up the idea that the old colonies had been lost by reason of the 
freedom and self-government which they had been permitted to en- 
joy. In this of course he was not far astray, provided the ideas of 
George III and his ministers, as to the proper functrons of a colony, 
were to be accepted. But, instead of recognizing the unwisdom of 
attempting to turn the wheels of time backward, he firmly determin- 
ed that for the future such freedom was to be studiously avoided in 
the remaining colonies. - Hence while, with the coming of the Loyal- 
ists, he saw that the future of Canada was to be partly British at 
least, and that therefore the Quebec Act must be changed, yet he was 
very loath to regard the renewed clamour of the old English element, 
augmented by the Loyalists, for the freedom and self-government 
which they had enjoyed in the colonies whence they came. 

In vain he remonstrated with their leaders, and protested to the 
Home Government. The English element clamoured the more ur- 
gently for the flesh pots of Egypt, a secession was threatened, and 
Dorchester, in the name of the Home Government, was fain to con- 
cede the quails of the Constitutional Act. 

This act, it is true, granted representative government, but the 
greater part of the act 1s occupied in providing suitable checks upon 
its natural exercise and development. 

Among the shreds of wisdom which were gleaned from the 
wreck of the British empire in America, by those who were chiefly 
responsible for its loss, the two following were prominent. First, 
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that in addition to allowing them too much freedom, the American 
colonies were lost for lack of the counterbalancing influence of an 
hereditary aristocracy ; and secondly, that the Revolution would have 
been impossible had there been an established church and a state- 
supported clergy firmly planted throughout the colonies. Uncheck- 
ed democracy and nonconformity having lost the old colonies, com- 
mon prudence demanded that the remaining possessions should not 
be exposed to these dangers. Hence the Constitutional Act is chief- 
ly concerned with provisions for an hereditary aristocracy, and an es- 
tablished church throughout the Canadas, especially English Canada. 
French laws and institutions and the Roman church, it was hoped, 
would sufficiently check any tendency to over rapid or unwise pro- 
gress in French Canada. Having already despaired of the possibil- 
ity of making a united people of the two races, it was decided to sep- 
arate them as completely as posisble, and permit each to pursue an 
independent course for the future. 

Dwelling upon the checks and balances which had been provid- 
ed in the act for the new colonies, Pitt, too busy elsewhere to give 
much attention to this question, seized upon its superficial resemba 
lances to the home constitution and declared that the government was' 
granting to Canada as nearly as possible an exact copy of the British: 
constitution. Simcoe was much struck with this idea and in his first 
address to the parliament of Upper Canada declared that Canada was 
singularly blest in being granted a constitution which “is the very 
image and transcript of that of Great Britain,” and there the phrase 
echoed and re-echoed for half a century, the bete noir of every gov- 
ernor, and the watchword of the reformers whose aims, however, 
were never very well defined even to themselves until Lord Durham’s 
Report furnished them with the rallying cry of ‘responsible govern- 
ment.’ 

With the passing of the Constitutional Act the British Govern- 
ment imagined that it had disposed of the troublesome Canadian 
question for an indefinite time. It had given the colony the British 
constitution, and what possible room could there be for future dis- 
content. When, however, we come to look into it, and its effects in 
two quite different provinces, we find that Canada had received the 
British constitution in name only. The Governor, who represented 
the Monarch in the Canadian copy, was not a free person ruling over 
a country with which his whole life and interests were bound up. He 
was required to govern under a specific act of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, he was supplied, in addition, with a long document containing 
official instructions on a great variety of important subjects, and he 
had from time to time to seek and accept advice from the Colonial 
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Office on many special subjects. Again, unlike the king, he was not 
a person who could do no wrong because of the responsibility of his 
ministers to parliament, with the consequent necessity of ultimately 
accepting the advice or the resignation of his ministers, in connection 
with every vital measure. As a matter of fact the governor, while 
nominally the representative of the King, was really partly the officer 
of a party ministry at home and partly his own miniser in,the Cana- 
dian government. The governor was, therefore, a person who might 
very easily do wrong, and, as a matter of fact, was constantly accus- 
ed by the representatives of the people, of doing a great deal of 
wrong. But, under the circumstances, neither had the governor the 
menas of vindication, nor the people the means of redress. 

During the formative period of representative government, the 
governors sent to Canada were usually military men, with little or 
no practical knowledge of the working of parliamentary government 
in Britain or elsewhere. As military men they had the simple nar- 
row and rigid ideas and habits of their profession. Excellent quali- 
ties in their place, they were a most unfortunate substitute for the 
large and sympathetic knowledge of human nature, and the tact in 
dealing with the conflicting ideas, interests and whims of a miscellan- 
eous body of men, which are indispensable in a statesman, under pop- 
ular government. This is all the more significant when we remem- 
ber that the early Canadian governors were required to be their own 
prime ministers. 

The Legislative Council in Canada, the counterpart of the 
House of Lords in Britain, was intended to be filled in time with a 
native aristocracy, holding their seats in virtue of hereditary titles. 
In the meantime, however, as it turned out, for all time down to our 
own day, the Council was to be filled with the nominees of thé Crown 
which meant, for the first half century, the nominees of the governor. 
But, as the governors changed frequently, while the Legislative 
Council remained permanent, the members holding their positions 
for life, when each new governor arrived he naturally looked to the 
members of the Council, who were also the greater part of his social 
atmosphere, for information and advice, and he did not look in vain. 
But the advice he received was inevitably coloured more or less 
strongly by the point of view and the special interests of the domin- 
ant persons in the Executive and Legislative Councils. When va- 
cancies occurred in the Councils they were naturally filled with per- 
sons who were in favour with the leading element there. 

The ministers, or Executive Councillors, who held their offices 
at the pleasure of the governor, being members usually of the Legis- 
lative Council as well, and having acquired what was admitted to be 
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a kind of vested interest in their offices, thus came to hold them at 
their own pleasure. Hence the ministers, who were by the constitu- 
tion independent of the Assembly and nominally responsible to the 
governor only, turned out to be responsible to themselves alone. 
Self-interest and mutual appointment gradually welded them into a 
close corporation, named in Upper Canada the “Family Compact,” 
and in Lower Canada the “Scotch Party.” These organizations 
were soon so strong that, should a governor occasionally try to break 
away from their influence, they were able either to force his resigna- 
tion or to secure his recall, as in the case of Governor Prescott. 

How, then, was the representative part of the government relat- 
ed to this oligarchy of office holders and their allies? 

All legislative acts had either to originate with the Assembly or 
receive its sanction. The Assembly enjoyed, therefore, a complete 
liberty of stating, repeating, and insisting upon what should be the 
legislation of the Province. But it had no guarantee whatever that 
its wishes would be respected. At the same time the Assembly had a 
complete veto on any legislative efforts on the part of the Council. 
In other words, the constitution mad possible a deadlock between the 
legislative branches, which circumstances made inevitable and perm- 
anent, while no provision had been made for breaking that dead-lock 
even in the long run. 

Now, to avoid possible misconceptions, it may be as well to say. 
that though I think there can be no question as to the facts of our his- 
tory fully justifying the ultimate triumph of responsible government 
in this country, yet one would be utterly wanting in impartial histor- 
ic judgment who did not recognize that in many respects those who 
opposed this movement had much better ideas of what were suitable 
measures for the country than their opponents.- Indeed had not res- 
ponsible government resulted in the abandonment of much of the 
policy, and many of the special measures of those who championed it, 
the results would have been disastrous for the country. Many of the 
existing defects of our political life are due to the retention in modi- 
fied form of several evil features introduced by those who stood out 
for self-government. However, we are at present tracing the growth 
of responsible government. 

In Lower Canada, which started upon a basis of French-Canad- 
ian laws and institutions, the veto power of the Assembly secured the 
frustration of every attempt to depart from this French basis. On 
the other hand, the French-Canadians dared not, even had they de- 
sired, to attempt to develop their own system with a view to bringing 
it into something like harmony with modern life. They simply filled 
and held the entrenchments of the Quebec Act, antiquated by nearly 
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a century even at that time. There they defended, without question 
as to their intrinsic merits, their language, their laws, their economic 
methods, and their institutions, all summed up under the term their 
French Nationality, against every attempt to modernize, or, what 
was the same thing to them, to Anglicize them. It was to insure 
themselves against the innovating tendencies of the combined inde- 
pendent power of the Legislative and Executive Councils with the 
governor at their head, that they strove to secure responsible govern- 
ment, which would place the Executive in their hands. 

But for the first half century of representative government in 
both provinces, while the Assembly had an effective veto on the leg- 
islative efforts of the Council, it had no direct contru: over the exe- 
cutive government. Such power as it had, centered in its legislative 
control over money bills. But this, which had proved so effective a 
device in the development of responsible government in Britain, was 
only partially available as a lever in Canada. 

In the first place, a considerable portion of Canadian revenue 
depended upon certain imperial acts over which the representative 
assemblies had no control. Again, in their earher days they had 
rashly made permanent certain revenue acts over which they could 
not regain control without the consent of the Legislative Council, 
which, of course, was steadily refused. Further, the Imperial Par- 
liament provided certain grants from its own revenues, for the pur- 
pose of supplementing the Canadian supplies for objects in which the 
Home Government was specially interested. The Executive govern- 
ments in the Canadas were thus able to carry out their favourite 
measures with the aid of the permanent funds at their disposal, while 
the Assemblies were compelled to vote fresh supplies for the support 
of those objects in which they were directly interested. Such, then, 
in outline, was the character of the representative government first 
introduced into Canada by the Constitutional Act of 1791. It is 
rather obvious that its resemblance to the British constitution was 
merely superficial, while it contained within it extensive possibilities 
in the way of legislative dead-lock, obstruction, and executive despot- 
ism benevolent or otherwise. 

As I have indicated, these possibilities were early developed in 
the case of Lower Canada, where the Assembly was overwhelmingly 
French, as it had been intended to be, by the hiving of the French in 
that province. There, it had been said by those who carried the 
Constitutional Act, separated from the others and given their own in- 
stitutions they can work out their own destiny. Yet the hope had 
also been expressed that seeing the painful contrast between their 
own antiquated system and the glorious freedom enjoyed under Brit- 
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ish institutions in Upper Canada, they would ere long, of their own 
free will, drop the French and adopt the British system. In any 
case, said Pitt, they must be permitted to choose for themselves. But 
the British governors of Lower Canada, after Lord Dorchester, saw 
fit to ally themselves with the able and enterprising leaders of the 
small British element in the province, in whose hands nearly all the 
foreign and more important domestic trade of the country centred. 
The small party controlling the Legislative and Executive Councils, 
and backed by the governors, sought to gradually convert lower Can- 
ada into a British province, at least as regards its commercial laws, 
its public institutions, and general economic relations. 

That these innovations were in the interests of progress, enlight- 
enment, and a British future for Lower Canada, few independent 
critics will care to dispute. But the Quebec Act and the Constitu- 
tional Act together, had distinctly guaranteed to the French-Canad- 
ians a French and not a British future, so long at least as the French- 
Canadians chose to adhere to it. It was therefore totally contrary 
to the spirit of the constitution, and hence unjust for the small Eng- 
lish minority, however worthy personally, to attempt to ignore and 
override the unmistakable wishes of the great body of the French- 
Canadians, who tenaciously adhered to their independent nationality. 
The French-Canadians were also on both logical and constitutional 
ground when they sought to discourage [English immigration into 
Lower Canada, when they refused to alter their system of land ten- 
ure, or permit the introduction of American forms of registration for 
land titles and encumbrances ; and when they refused separate repre- 
sentation to the English settlements, or the use of English law in 
those settlements. 

Finding that their overwhelming power in the Assembly did not 
secure them the control of the government of their province, the 
French-Canadian leaders declared their constitutional rights and 
guarantees to be violated, and finding the Executive Council to be 
the chief source of their wrongs, they turned the main force of their 
criticism upon it and demanded that it be made answerable to the As- 
sembly. In other words, they demanded the introduction of the 
British system of responsible government, in order that they might 
thereby prevent any other British institutions from being forced up- 
on them. 

In Lower Canada, therefore, the whole question of representa- 
tive government and its future turned upon a direct race issue. The 
Opposition continued for vears to increase in strength and bitterness 
until rebellion of some sort became the inevitable consequence of a 
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situation for which no amount of official peering into and reporting 
upon, had been able to do anything but aggravate. 

In Upper Canada a crisis had been precipitated at the same per- 
iod and might appear at first sight to have been of the same kind. 
But while in both provinces the representative assemblies were striv- 
ing to gain control of the executive, yet the purposes in view were of 
the most opposite characters. In Lower Canada the French-Canad- 
ians, in seeking to resist all efforts to modify their national institu- 
tions, were maintaining a position of ultra conservatism. Whereas, 
in Upper Canada those who clamoured for responsible government 
were the most radical and democratic element in the province. It 
was a matter of common reproach that they took their doctrines of 
freedom and self-government, and many of their practical measures 
from the neighboring States. They also allied themselves for pur- 
poses of expression and agitation in the Imperial Parliament, with 
the radical leaders there. 

In Upper Canada, again, there had been no natural cleavage on 
racial lines. As already indicated, the issue was developed between 
the popular party in the Assembly and the self interested oligarchy 
of office holders. The foundation for this was laid by Simcoe, the 
first governor, who composed the majority of his Legislative Council 
of the executive officials whom he had brought with him from Eng- 
land, or had already selected in Canada from officers lately associat- 
ed with him in the Revolutionary War. By appointing these half- 
pay officers to life councillorships, and by virtually establishing a life 
tenure for most of them in the executive offices, Simcoe laid firmly 
the foundations of the Family Compact. 

These men were encouraged by Simcoe to regard themselves as 
the foundation stones of that new aristocracy and hierarchy, whose 
future wealth, rank and influence were to be based upon the posses- 
sion of large landed estates, secular and ecclesiastical, derived from 
the Crown, and who were to regard themselves as the bulwark of 
British supremacy in the future development of the country. These 
gentlemen took very seriously their dignities and the trust imposed up- 
on them of supporting the Imperial interests. They proceeded, with 
lavish hand, to bestow upon themselves in the King’s name, large 
tracts of the best land in the province, they carefully associated them- 
selves with every important enterprise in the country, while they 
jealously guarded, as a close preserve, all offices of considerable em- 
olument in the province, and otherwise so identified themselves with 
the King’s interests, that to attack them was to attack the roval pre- 
rogative. To question their pretentions was dislovalty, to attack 
their privileges was treason, and to seek to overthrow their power 
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and subordinate the executive to the representative body, was repub- 
licanism and rebellion. 

Thus it is to the period of these disputes that we must look for 
the origin of that common identification of loyalty with a single poli- 
tical party, and of that free use of the term disloyalty as a standard 
weapon of party warfare, which specially distinguishes Canada from 
other countries. 

Let us see now, for a moment, how matters stood at the time 
when the first efforts at rebellion had been checked, and when the 
country had reached a stage where some settlment had to be made, 
or the whole colony given over to the horrors of a righteous war. 

There had never been any organized leadership in either House 
of Assembly. Certain individuals, chiefly in virtue of their personal 
qualities, had acquired considerable influence and a certain follow- 
ing. In Quebec there was, of course, the racial cleavage, but it was 
not of the nature of a party division. The attitude was largely neg- 
ative, and there was no party organization with a definite pro- 
gramme. 

In Upper Canada there was even less organization in the As- 
sembly. The majority was usually opposed to the Executive, but 
not all in the same degree, or for the same reasons. There was little 
parliamentary system, and no acknowledged leadership. Any one 
introduced bills, or moved resolutions on any kind of subject from a 
censure on the governor to a vote of supply. Bills were not seldom 
rushed through all their stages at one sitting. 

Again, there was no unanimity as to what was included under 
the demand for responsible government. Some demanded an elect- 
ive Council, others would be content with a nominated Council, pro- 
vided the Executive were made responsible to the Assembly. Some 
were willing that a ministry, dependent upon the Assembly, should 
tender advice to the governor, leaving with him the option of accept- 
ing it or not. Others would permit the governor to tender advice to 
the ministers, leaving with them the option of accepting or rejecting 
it. 

Up to the time of Governor F. B. Head, the Executive Council 
having been identified with the governor, either as servant or master, 
usually the latter, the attacks of the assembly had been directed al- 
most entirely against it, all elements vying with each other in expres- 
sions of loyalty and attachment to the Sovereign and the Home Gov- 
ernment. Governor Head, however, sought to get rid of this an- 
cient feud by introducing to the Executive Council three prominent 
members of the popular element in the Assembly, Messrs. Dunn, 
Baldwin and Rolph. This concession was hailed with delight, until 
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it was discovered that the governor did not trouble his new ministers 
for advice on any vital questions and gave no indication of being in- 
fluenced by such advice as he did receive. This discovery resulted in 
strong protests, and finally the resignation of the new ministers. 
Then for the first time in Canada the whole volume of accusation and 
criticism was turned upon the governor personally. The governor 
promptly took refuge behind his commission from the Crown, and 
bluntly declared that he was not responsible to anyone in Canada, but 
entirely to his Sovereign in Britain, which meant the Colonial Office. 
Thus the whole issue suddenly took the form ofa direct question as to 
the nature and extent of the dependence of the government of Cana- 
da upon that of Britain. By his lack of tact the governor had 
brought the issue to this alternative: If Canada retains her connec- 
tion with the mother country, then she must consent to be ruled by a 
deputy from the Colonial Office ; if she insisted on having a real voice 
in her own government, she must sever her connection with Britain. 
That this issue was latent in all the disputes up to that time, in both 
provinces, is quite true; but now for the first time it was brought out 
with startling distinctness, and the rigid stand of the governor seem- 
ed to afford no escape from one or the other alternative. Even as 
stated by the Family Compact party the gravity of the situation was 
obvious. I quote from their reply to the proposed compromise sug- 
gested in Lord Durham’s Report: “According to the present system, 
the governor of a colony exercises most of the royal functions, under 
the general direction of the ministers of the Crown; he is strictly ac- 
countable for his conduct, and for the use he makes of the royal au- 
thority ; he recommends for office persons in the colony or appoints 
those selected by the minister ; and he endeavours to conduct his gov- 
ernment according to the policy of the Imperial Cabinet, with a view 
to the present prosperity and future greatness of a country in which 
Great Britain has a deep interest ; and above all things, with the in- 
tention of preserving, against all opposition, the unity of the empire. 

“According to the system proposed by the Earl of Durham, the 
advisers of the Lieutenant-Governor would not be officers who, in 
accordance with the policy of the Home Government, endeavour to 
aid the Lieutenant-governor in conciliating the affections of the peo- 
ple; but they must be the creatures of the prevailing faction or party 
in the Assembly ; advising the governor altogether with a view to the 
wishes of the House for the moment, regardless of the opinions of 
the supreme parliament or those of the Imperial Cabinet and having 
(though nominally subordinate) the power of forcing all their meas- 
ures upon the governor. 

“The colonial governor must, in this case, be left without discre- 
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tion or responsibility, and follow whatever changes may occur ; in his 
colony he could take no directions from the minister of the Crown, 
nor, indeed, communicate with the supreme government, unless in 
the terms dictated by his responsible advisers.” * * * “Under 
such a system colonial dependence would practically be at an end.” 
* * * “Tf England withdraw her influence, and leave her gover- 
nors to be the shuttle between colonial parties, no loyalty now exist- 
ing among any of these parties, will prevent their seeking another 1n- 
f:uence in the neighboring republic.” 

Thoroughly aroused at last by the first efforts of open rebellion, 
the Home Government suspended representative government in 
Lower Canada, recalled their governors, and sent out Lord Durham 
with extraordinary powers to unravel the tangle, and report on the 
condition of the country. His report is the most famous of all the 
cocuments of the kind dealing with Canada. It was not, however, 
in its details, the work of Lord Durham himself, but of his chief sec- 
retary Charles Buller, and expresses, in addition to his views, those 
of Wakefield and Molesworth. Durham himself, both from disposi- 
tion and character, was unfitted for the work which he had undertak- 
en, Like some gorgeous meteor he flared across the troubled sky of 
Canadian politics, and was suddenly snuffed out by an alarmed 
Home Government, leaving confusion worse confounded. The crit- 
ical mission was declined by two distinguished statesmen in succes- 
sion. 

Things were already desperate, when the ablest man in the Cab- 
inet, Lord John Russell, was hastily called to the Colonial Office, and 
from that day dates the modern colonial policy of Britain. A great 
man has an eye for great men. Lord Russell selected one of his 
younger colleagues, the Right Hon. Charles Poulett Thomson, soon 
afterwards Lord Sydenham, for the difficult mission to Canada. 

Lord Sydenham’s early training, his remarkable personal quali- 
ties, and wide experience of men and measures, fitted him admirably 
for the work before him. Yet all his qualities were taxed to the ut- 
most by the problems which he had to face. I cannot attempt to re- 
count here the marvels which this statesman, undoubtedly the great- 
est of Canadian governors, accomputshed within two short years. 
Though a man in delicate health, he worked incessantly, yet the ef- 
ficiency with which he covered so wide a range was due to the almost 
instinctive grasp of the essence of the situation, the capacity to pass 
rapid and sure judgment on affairs, to trace adequate and compre- 
hensive plans, and select the means for their accomplishment, which 
are sure marks of greatness in a man of action. A most essential el- 
ement in his success was his remarkable capacity for measuring and 
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managing men. A man of fascinating manners, infinite tact, deli- 
cate judgment, and endless patience, his power to influence men was 
soon the marvel of the country. He ranged the colonies from end to 
end, and sought out men of influence everywhere. He convinced the 
reasonable, flattered the ignorant, conciliated the bitter, and wheed- 
led the obstinate, until he came to be regarded as simply irresistible. 
From Halifax to Detroit he travelled everywhere, saw everybody, 
kept a dozen correlated movements in hand, carried everything be- 
fore him, and sealed his work with his death, a few weeks within two 
years of his landing at Quebec. What, then, had he accomplished 
as regards responsible government? As a great foundation fact he 
secured the re-union of the provinces, which experience had shown 
could not be accomplished by the British parliament alone. No less 
important, as making any permanent administration possible he ef- 
fected a settlement of that most thorny of all questions, the Clergy 
Reserves. He made executive administration possible, by straight- 
ening out the indescribable tangle of the colonial finances, and re- 
deeming the country from imminent bankruptcy. He also secured 
the establishment of a general municipal system. Finally in accom- 
plishing these various measures after having cleared the ground, and 
made them possible, he introduced an organized system of parlia- 
mentary government, in connection with which was incorporated the 
principle of responsible government, with mutually responsible min- 
isters, it being made necessary for the ministers to possess the con- 
fidence of a majority of the Assembly on all vital questions. 

These remarkable changes would have been impossible without 
the hearty co-operation of Lord John Russell. A storm of indigna- 
tion on the part of the Imperialists had to be faced, on accounts of 
this humiliating surrender of British rights and British power and 
prestige. Lord Russell, as prime minister, was able to put the fin- 
ishing touch upon the system in 1847, by withdrawing the governor 
from any active participation in the introduction or discussion of 
purely colonial measures, thus permitting him to stand aloof from all 
colonial parties, and simply accept as his advisers those designated 
for office by a majority of the representatives of the people. This 
was accomplished under Lord Elgin, who left our system in this res- 
pect virtually as it stands to-day. Thus, through much tribulation, 
did the Canadian people secure in the end, that which is the first step 
towards real freedom, the priceless privilege of making their own 
mistakes. ADAM SHORTT. 


TITLES OF HONOUR IN CANADA. 


' (COPY RIGHTED.) 


N each and every of the colonies of Great Britain, whether with 
pardonable inaccuracy it be termed a nation and possess the high- 
est type of an artificially created parliament, or be in the embryonic 
stage of colonial development known as a Crown Colony, administer- 
ed by a Governor and appointive council—the fountain of honour is 
the same. And it may be instructive, and not wholly uninteresting, to 
give some account of the manner in which the prerogative of honour 
has been exercised with regard to that one of His Majesty's possess- 
ions which most nearly approximates to the national status. 
TITLES OF CANADIAN STATESMEN. 

The titles to which certain Canadian statesmen may lay claim in 
virtue of the official positions held by them are regulated by a series 
of despatches from various Secretaries of State for the Colonies, the 
gist of which seems to be as follows: 

The Governor-General of Canada is entitled to be styled “His 
Excellency,” and the Lieutenant Governors of the Provinces ‘His 
Honour.” While there is no express prohibition against the contin- 
uance of these titles it is unlikely that they were intended to be re- 
tained by a Governor-General or a Lieutenant Governor on ceasing 
to hold office. 

Privy Councillors of Canada are to be styled ‘““Honourable” and 
for life. (9 

The Solicitor General, the Controller of Customs and the Con- 
troller of Inland Revenue are entitled to be styled ‘“Honourable” 





(a) DESPATCH, 241m JULY, 1868. 


Downing Street, 24th July, 1868. 

My LORD,— 

In consequence of the confederation of the British provinces, some revision of the 
former usage there, about titles, has become necessary and I have the honour to inform 

ou that Her Majesty has been pleased to approve of the adoption of the following regu- 

ations: 

1. The Governor General of Canada to be styled ‘His Excellency.” 

2. The Lieutenant Governors of the provinces to be styled **His Honour." 

3. The Privy Councillors of Canada to be styled **Honourable” and for life. 


4. Senators of Canada to be “Honourable” but only during office, and the title not 
to be continued afterwards. 


5. Executive Councillors of the provinces to be styled ‘*Honourable” but only while 
in office, and the title not to be continued afterwards. 


6. Legislative Councillors in Se poe ee not in future to have that title: but 
gentlemen who were Legistative Councillors at the time of the Union, to retain their title 
of ‘‘Honourable”’ for life. 

7. The Presidents of the Legislative Councils in the provinces to be styled *Honour- 
able’’ during office. 

8. The ani of the Houses of Assembly in the provinces to be styled ‘‘Honour- 
able” during office. 

I have, etc. 
Buckingham & Chandos. 


Governor The Right Honourable Viscount Monck, &c., &c. 
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while in ofice.©) The two Controllerships ceased, however, to exist 
in 1897 by reason of the revival of the offices of Minister of Customs 
and Minister of Inland Revenue which had been abolished in 1887.‘ 
The Controllers of Customs and Inland Revenue who held office be- 
tween the 2nd June, 1887, and 29th June, 1897, unless entitled to the 
distinction by some other right would not now be “the Honourable,” 
while the Ministers of Customs and Inland Revenue are Privy Coun- 
cillors and bear the title for life. 

Senators of Canada, Evecutive Councillors of the Provinces, the 
Presidents of the Legislative Councils and Speakers of the Houses of 
Assembly in the Provinces are to be styled “Honourable” but only 
while in office “the title not to be continued afterwards.’’(4) 

Legislative Councillors in the Provinces who were such on the 
8th day of July, 1867, are to be styled “Honourable” for life, but 
Legislative Councillors who became such since that date are not to be 
styled “Honourable” even while in office.!¢ 

The omission of the Speaker of the House of Commonsfrom the 
list of office bearers in Canada who are entitled to be called “Honour- 
able” is understood to have been “purely accidental,” and the omis- 
sion is said to have been remedied by a “circular” despatch which has 
been interpreted to mean as far as Canada is concerned that the 
Speaker of the House of Commons may on quitting office, after three 
years’ service, be permitted to retain the title of “Honourable” for 
life, when personally recommended by the Governor-General of Can- 
ada.{g) It may be asked, however, is there anything to retain if no- 





(0) DESPATCH FROM MARQUESS OF RIPON TO EARL OF ABERDEEN 
Downing Street, 29th December, 1893. 
My LorpD.— : 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch, No. aga, of the arst of 
November, and I have to signify to you Her Majesty’s approval of the precedence which 
your Ministers propose should be assigned to the Solicitor General, the Comptroller of 
Customs, and the Comptroller of Inland Revenue, namely, in the above order as I under- 
stand, and next after members of the Privy Council not of the Cabinet, and of their being 
styled **Honourable” while in office. I have, etc., 


Governor-General, &c., &c., &c. RIPON. 


(c) See 60-61 Vict. (Dom.) Cap. 18, and so-51 Vict. (Dom.) Cap. 11. 
(a) vide supra despatch 2gth July 1868. 


(e) [bid. : ; : 
\f) Todd Parl. Govt. in British Colonies, p. 322 note. 


(9g) DESPATCH 107Tn MARCH, 1894. 
Downing Street, roth March, 1894. 
SIR,— 
I have recently received from the Governor of New South Wales a despatch enclos- 
ing for my favourable consideration, a copy of a letter from the Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly, suggesting that the title of “Honourable” might be retained by Presidents of 
the Legislative Council and Speakers of the Legislative Assembly on quitting office, after 
they have served three years in their respective offices, as in the case of Executive Coun- 
illors. 

I concur in the suggestion, and shall therefore be prepared in future to submit for 
the approval of the Queen, the recommendation of the Governor of any Colony having 
responsible government, that the President of the Legislative Council (if mecessary) or 
the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, may on quitting office after three years service 

in their respective offices, be permitted to retain the title of ** Honourable.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 

The Officer administering the Government of Canada. RIPON. 
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thing was granted or conferred? But it should be stated that the 
Imperial authorities have at least impliedly recognized the Speaker's 
right to the title by prefixing it to the names of some of the holders of 
that high office upon whom Imperial honours have been from time to 
time conferred. 

It was unnecessary to provide expressly for the President of the 
Senate unless to permit of the retention of the title after ceasing to be 
a member of the Upper House by resignation or disqualification, for 
otherwise he is a “Senator of Canada” for life and as such is entitled 
to be called “Honourable.” © | 

Although for many years it was thought that the various official 
persons upon whom the title of “Honourable” was conferred were 
permitted to use the title only within the Dominion of Canada, it has 
been definitely settled that they may enjoy it throughout all His Ma- 
jesty's dominions for so long as they may be entitled to the distinc- 
tion,(4/ 

Probably the point of chief importance to be noted is that it is 
only members of His Majesty's Privy Council for Canada and Legis- 
lative Councillors of the old Provinces who were such at Confeder- 
ation, who have for life an indefeasible right to be called ‘“Honour- 
able,” and that with regard to the other persons by whom the dignity 
is permitted to be borne the Imperial authorities were not content 
merely to say that it should be held ‘‘while in office,” but, as if to 
leave no doubt of its temporary and perhaps evanescent character, 
added the most positive prohibition against its continuance after- 
wards. Events in more than one of the Provinces of the Dominion 
have given rise to the enquiry as to whether some such provision 





(h) DESPATCH FROM MARQUESS OF RIPON TO EARL OF DERBY. 


Downing Street, 15th June, 1893. 
MY LORD,— 

‘The title of **Honourable” as conferred by the Queen in the Duke of Buckingham’s 
despatch, No. 164, of the 24th July, 1868, upon certain persons in the Dominion of Canada, 
and as appertaining to members of Executive and Legislative Councils in other colonies 
possessing responsible Government, has generally been understood not to run beyond the 
particular colony : but in these cases Her Majesty has now, on my recommendation, been 
Brno pleased to approve of its use and recognition throughout her dominions. 

In the Duke of Buckingham's despatch of the 24th July, 1868, there was no express 
confinement of the use of the title within the Dominion of Canada, and you will under- 
stand that the persons upon whom it was thereby conferred will enjoy it throughout Her 
Majesty's Dominions for so long as they may be entitled to it. 

I have, etc., 
Governor-General, &c., &c. KIPON. 


(i) Prior to confederation the rule had been that Executive Councillors in colonies 
possessing responsible government ceased on retirement from office to be styled **Honour- 
able.’’ Anexception however was made in regard to persons who had served as Council- 
lors for any considerable time or with peculiar distinction, who might upon the recom- 
mendation of the Governor of the colony and by command of the Sovereign be permitted 
to retain the title “Honourable” within the colony after retirement from offiice. This 
rule was subsequently modified by declaring that such retired Executive Councillors only 
as had held office for three years might be recommended to Her Majesty by the Governor 
for permission to retain the title for life. This despatch is still in force with regard to 
some of the Colonies, but has never been applied to Privy Councillors as being unneces- 
sary and the express prone in the despatch of 24th July, 1868, prevents its ap- 
plication to Provincial Executive Councillors, even if otherwise applicable, which ts 
doubtful. See Todd’s Parl. Govt. in British Colonies, page 319 and 320. See also despatch 
of r4th November, 1896, in which a provision was made tor the retention of the title of 
**Honourable” by Legislative Councillors in colonies possessing responsible government, 
who had served as such for ten consecutive years. And see also despatch of roth March, 


1894, Supra. 
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as exists in many of the smaller Colonies of the Empire, permitting 
under certain well defined circumstances the retention of the title by 
Executive Councillors, might not be a highly reasonable and proper 
one to make with regard to Executive Councillors in the Provinces 
of the Dominion of Canada, for it may fairly be asked, Why should a 
man who probably has been a member of a Provincial Government for 
many years and during many Parliaments (or, lest we give offence, 
Legislatures), who has risen by his abilities and energies to the high- 
est places in the councils of his province, who during all that time 
has borne with honour and, distinction the title of Honour- 
able, be deprived on retirement of the one titular distinc- 
tion which the continued confidence of his constituents has, 
with His Majesty’s sanction, bestowed upon him. Within 
their own sphere of topical jurisdiction (which, if the  consti- 
tutional victories in the courts continue, bids fair to be much enlarg- 
ed) the Provincial Governments are of as much importance to the 
confederation as the Dominion Government itself, and although very 
few will be inclined to insist that a Minister with a merely nominal 
official existence has any claim, moral or otherwise, to the distinction, 
it would seem unjust that a Provincial Minister who has been in 
many parliaments should be stripped of his dignity while the ap- 
pointee of a moribund Federal Administration, whose accession to 
power is due entirely to the expediency of the moment, is entitled to 
the honour for life. 
ECCLESIASTICAL DIGNITARIES. 

In Canada and several of the other colonies of the Empire a 
somewhat vexed question has arisen, the dispute as to which has not 
been confined to ecclesiastical circles, as to the right of colonial bish- 
ops to the title of “lord bishop” or to be styled “my lord” or “your 
lordship.” Soon after the first appointment by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of colonial bishops in the West Indies, the authorities agreed 
to allow these dignitaries to be styled “my lord.” This practice be- 
came general; but a reference to the letters patent issued to colonial 
bishops in North America and in Australia up to 1866 (when the is- 
sue of such letters patent was discontinued in consequence of the de- 
cision in the case of Bishop Colenso of Natal) shows that no uniform 
practice was followed. In some of the letters patent the title of 
“lord” was appended to that of bishop, while in others it was omit- 
ted. In Lord Kimberley’s despatch of September 30th, 1881, which 
was issued in consequence of certain disputes as to the precedence of 
bishops of the Roman Catholic and Anglican communions, it was laid 
down that no colonial bishop ts entitled to either territorial designa- 
tion or to be addressed as “lord Bishop.” This despatch had the ef- 
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fect of abrogating the despatch of Earl Grey issued in 1847 to colon- 
ial governors authorizing Roman Catholic prelates to be officially ad- 
dressed by the title of ‘‘your Grace” or ‘your Lordship,” as the case 
might be, having regard to the positions held by them in the Episco- 
pacy. The result is that no colonial bishop ts entitled to be address- 
ed officially by government other than as “right reverend.” It would 
seem, however, that no one would attempt to question the right of 
any bishop to claim from the adherents of his own church (in which 
undoubtedly he is ‘‘dominus’) the designation of ‘your Grace” or 
“my Lord’’ or “your Lordship”; and indeed “this puerile dispute,” 
as Stubbs calls it, could not have arisen had it been borne in mind 
that ‘the title of ‘Lord’ does not in England imply a dignity created 
by the Crown, but is simply a descriptive or honorary appendage to 
some other dignity.”” Stubbs adds that “the title of Lord Bishop be- 
longs to all bishops in all churches, and not merely to those who pos- 
sess a seat in the English House of Lords; nor has it anything to do 
with the royal prerogative of conferring titles, not being a recognized 
grade of peerage.”’ Asa very learned Canadian writer adds, “If this 
be correct, and few would be disposed to question the accuracy of so 
learned and painstaking a writer as Stubbs, it disposes of this vexed 
question in a very satisfactory manner.” 


THE JUDICIARY. 


By universal usage throughout the Provinces of the Dominion 
the title of ““Honourable” has always been conceded to the Judges, 
whether Chief Justices or puisne Judges of the Superior Courts of 
law and equity of the various provinces, as well as to those of the 
Supreme and Exchequer Courts of Canada. The right to this 
title has been assumed rather than based upon any well defined au- 
thority and chiefly from analogy to the usage in England, where, 
however, the right is indisputable. It would seem, however, that 
neither usage in Canada nor analogy to British practice could give to 
colonial Judges a title which, as has already been seen in regard to 
Canadian Privy and Executive Councillors, required the sanction of 
Imperial authority. The chief basis of a claim founded on Imperial 
authority to the use of the title is the despatch of August 29th, 1877, 
from Lord Carnarvon to the Australian governors by which it was 
decided that retired judges of the Supreme Courts in Australia 
should retain the title of “Honourable” for life within the colony, 
from which it has been inferred that a similar right exists in Canada 
and the other colonies as well as in Australia. It is, however, worthy 
of notice that the compilers of the official lists of honours published 
from time to time in the London Gazette and the London Times, 
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while carefully according the title of “Honourable” to Canadian 
Privy Councillors and the Speakers of the House of Commons of 
Canada as well, are careful to style Canadian Chief Justices by the 
worshipful terms of **Mr.’”’ and ‘‘Esquire,” and indeed the letters pa- 
tent creating many of these gentlemen Knights of the United King- 
dom have so designated them. It will be noticed, also, that the 
Judges are not referred to in Lord Ripon’s despatch of 1893, already 
mentioned, which gave Her Majesty’s permission to the personages 
therein mentioned to bear the title in all the British Dominions and 
not simply within the colony. It shouid also be remarked that such 
excellent authorities as the ‘Colonial Office List”? and “Whitaker's 
Peerage” lay it down as a rule that the designation. of a Judge in a 
Colonial Supreme Court is “His Honour” and even this locally only. 
It would seem however that there is a conflict of usage upon the sub- 
ject inasmuch as the former of these authorities, while laying down 
this rule, rather inconsistently affixes the titles of ‘“Honourable” to 
the names of the Chief Justices and Justices of the Superior Courts © 
in the various Provinces of the Dominion in the judicial lists, al- 
though carefully omitting it in the lists of Colonial honours. Why 
should there not be some definite practice authoritively established 
by the Imperial authorities upon the subject, and the custom or us- 
age of according to these learned gentlemen the title of ‘“Honour- 
able’ confirmed ? | 

The application toa county Judge of the term “His Honour,” and 
to a magistrate ‘His Worship” with the correlatives of ‘‘your Hon- 
our and “your Worship” should probably be mentioned although 
these terms are not titles of honour in the sense in which that expres- 
sion is properly understood, but are ‘titles of worship” or of respect 
or address. The practice also of addressing High Court Judges 
when on the Bench as “your Lordship” or ‘“‘my Lord” is commend- 
able on a similar ground, not as implying that the person so address- 
ed is a peer for as has already been seen the term “‘Lord”’ is not ap- 
plicable to peers alone but is properly used as a mode of address of 
certain other official persons. 


ESQUIRES AND GENTLEMEN. 


The title of worship, or as some authorities term it “the title of 
dignity,” of “Esquire” and its somewhat lower title of worship of 
“Gentleman” have become of recent times so divorced from their or- 
iginal signification that although there may still be well defined rules 
for determining the strict right to their use it will in this country 
be found hardly profitable, or indeed wise, to discuss them. It will 
occur to some, however, as being somewhat unfortunate that in Eng- 
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land as well as in Canada the title of “Esquire” should not have been 
preserved in its proper use and application, for indeed a man might 
as well assume the dignity of a Knight as to usurp that of an Es- 
quire. Those who care to ascertain the persons entitled as of right 
to the title of “esquire” will have little difficulty in finding at least 
some rules fairly well defined for its application. But when the term 
“Gentleman” is asserted to mean “one who has no visible means of 
support” the hopelessness of getting back to principles or rules is ap- 
parent. 


IMPERIAL TITLES CONFERRED PRIOR TO CONFEDERATION. 


Before confederation titular distinctions were comparatively 
rare in Canada, and if we except the Nova Scotia baronets (whose 
titles by the way have recently received some additional confirma- 
tion) in any part of the North American colonies ; and although the 
Constitutional Act of 1791 expressly declared that the Sovereign 
might, if he thought proper, annex hereditary titles of honour to the 
right of being summoned to the Legislative Council in either Pro- 
vince, no titles were ever conferred under its authority. Prior to that 
time the first American Colonist who was made a baronet was Col- 
onel Sir William Pepperell Bart., who attained considerable fame in 
the capture of Louisburg in 1745. In 1755 a baronetcy was conferred 
on General (Sir) William Johnson, (Bart.,) Superintendent Gener- 
al of Indian affairs for the northern parts of North America for 
George II, a celebrated English commander who rendered §$distin- 
guished services to the British in subduing and civilizing the wild 
Indian tribes upon the Mohawk. Mr. Chief Justice Strange shortly af- 
ter his retirement from the Nova Scotia Bench was knighted in 1797 
he having gone to England and while there appointed Governor of 
Bombay. Colonel the Honourable Charles Michel d'Irumberry de 
Salaberry, seigneur de Chambly et de Beaulac, surnamed the Cana- 
dian Leonidas, who organized and commanded the Voltigeurs and 
attained great tame by his services in the war of 1812, was created a 
Companion of the Bath in 1817. Sir David William Smith, Bart., 
who was deputy-judge advocate of Upper Canada, surveyor general 
of lands, one of the trustees for the Six Nations, an Executive Coun- 
cillor, member of the committee for administering the Government in 
the Governor’s absence, a member of the three first Canadian Parlia- 
ments and twice speaker of the House of Assembly, received his Bar- 
onetcy in 1821. In 1829 on his retirement from the Chief Justice- 
ship of Upper Canada, Sir William Campbell, Knt. (then the Hon- 
ourable William Campbell), who had been Attorney General of Cape 
Breton, a puisne Judge in Upper Canada, and who succeeded Mr. 
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Chief Justice Powell, was created a Knight Bachelor. Sir Daniel 
Jones, (then Daniel Jones, Esquire), while on a visit to England as 
agent for the “Brockville Loan and Trust Company” was in 1835 
created a Knight Bachelor, being the first native of the Province of 
Upper Canada to receive the honour. Colonel the Honourable Allen 
Napier MacNab, Bart., M.L.C., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, 
of Dundurn, Hamilton, was made a Knight Bachelor in 1838 and 
was created a baronet on his retirement from the office of Premier in 
1856. The Honourable Sir James Stuart, Bart., who at the age of 
twenty-five was Solicitor-General for Lower Canada, and after- 
wards Attorney General and Chief Justice, received his baronetcy in 
1841. The Honourable Sir John Beverley Robinson, Bart., who at 
the even earlier age of 21 was Attorney General of Upper Canada, 
(holding the office temporarily, until the release from a French pris- 
on of the Honourable D'Arcy Boulton), then Solicitor General, then 
again Attorney General, and from 1841 to 1862 Chief Justice of Up- 
per Canada (i.e. Chief Justice of the King’s Bench), was in 1850 
made a Companion of the Bath, and in 1854 after, as it is said, hav- 
ing “declined Knighthood” was given the baronetcy which is now 
held by his grandson, Sir John Beverley Robinson, Bart., at present 
residing in New York. The Honourable Sir Louis Hippolite Lafon- 
taine, Bart., Attorney General of Lower Canada 1842-3 and 1848- 
1851, and Chief Justice 1853-1864, received his baronetcy in 1854. 
In the same year (1854) the following were created Companions of 
the Bath: The Honourable Robert Baldwin, Solicitor General 
Upper Canada, 1841, Attorney General 1842-3 and again from 1848- 
1851, and who for many years was Treasurer of the Law So- 
ciety of Upper Canada; the Honourable William Henry Draper, 
Attorney General U. C. 1841-2 and 1844-7, puisne Judge of the 
Court of Q. B. (U.C.) 1847-1856, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas 1856-1863, Chief Justice of Upper Canada (Queen’s Bench) 
1863-1868, Chief Justice of Ontario 1868-1877; and Major (after- 
wards Lt.-Colonel) Thomas Edmund Campbell, Sir William 
Edmond Logan, Knt., an eminent and distinguished geologist, head 
of the Canadian Geological Survey from 1842 to 1869, and first Pres- 
ident of the Canadian Institute, received his knighthood in 1856, hav- 
ing in 1851 represented Canada at the great exhibition in London, 
and in 1855 at the Industrial Exhibition at Paris, where he was also 
made a knight of the Legion of Honour. Sir James Buchanan Ma- 
caulay, C.B., puisne judge, Queen's Bench, U.C.--1849, Chief Jus- 
tice Common Pleas, U.C., 1850-1856, was knighted and made a Com- 
panion of the Bath in 1859, and in the same year Chief Justice Sir 
Brenton Halliburton of Nova Scoti received the honour of knight- 
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hood, being the first acting judge of that Province to receive the dig- 
nity. Colonel the Honourable Sir Etienne Pascal Tache, A.D.C. to 
the Queen, at different times Chief Commissioner of Public Works, 
Receiver General, Commissioner of Crown Lands, Speaker of the 
Legislative Council, and subsequently Premier of Canada, received 
his knighthood in 1858. Sir Samuel Cunard, Bart., “the father of 
steam navigation on the Atlantic,” was created a baronet in 1859. 
The Honourable Sir Narcisse Fortunat Belleau, Speaker of the Leg- 
islative Council 1857-1862, Minister of Agriculture 1862, Premier 
and Receiver General 1865, Senator of Canada 1867, Lieutenant 
Governor of Quebec 1867to 1873, and Sir Henry Smith, Speaker of 
the Legislative Assembly 1858-1861, were created Knights Bachelors 
in 1860, the former subsequently in 1879 receiving the additional 
honour of a K.C.M.G. In 1862 the Honourable Francis Hincks (af- 
terwards Sir Francis) who from 1842-3 and from 1848-1854 was In- 
spector General (Minister of Finance), and Henry Black, Judge of 
the Vice-Admiralty Court of the City of Quebec, 1841-1873, were 
made Companions of the Bath. 


IMPERIAL TITLES UNDER CONFEDERATION. 
Imperial Privy Councillors. 


Since Confederation distinguished marks of royal favour have 
been conferred on “not a few” Canadians. Il‘ive gentlemen of Cana- 
da, three of them being Prime Ministers, have been made members 
of His Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council, in addition to 
other distinctions of a high character, viz., the Right Honourable 
Sir John Alexander Macdonald, G.C.B., who was made a K.C.B. in 
1867, a “Right Honourable” in 1879 and a G.C.B. in 1884; the Right 
Honourable Sir John Rose, Bart., G.C.M.G., who held various offices 
in Canadian Governments, was Dominion Minister of Finance 1867- 
1869, and who received great praise for the services rendered by him 
in connection with the tour of the King, when Prince of Wales, 
through Canada, and who afterwards became Receiver General of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, received his K.C.M.G. in 1870, his baronetcy 
in 1872, his G.C.M.G. in 1878, and was made a Privy Councillor in 
1886; the Right Honourable Sir John Sparrow David Thompson, K. 
C.M.G., who received his K.C.M.G. in 1888 was made a Privy Coun- 
cillor in 1893; the Right Honourable Sir Samuel Henry Strong, 
Knt., Chief Justice of Canada, who received the honour of knight- 
hood in 1893, was made a Privy Councillor in 1897; and the present 
Premier of Canada, the Right Honourable Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C. 
M.G., who received his G.C.M.G. and was made a Privy Councillor 
in the Jubilee year of 1897. 
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Peerages. 


Prior to the year 1891 no Canadian had ever been raised to the 
dignity of the Peerage. There had been a few instances in which 
gentlemen living in Canada, and at least one native Canadian, had 
found themselves advanced to that honourable distinction by reason 
of the death of relatives, but at present it is intended to deal only 
with conferred honours. Since then one Canadian lady has been 
made a peeress in her own right, and three Canadian gentlemen have 
been created peers, in the case of one of whom, however, Canada can 
claim very little of the kudos in as much as the recipient of the hon- 
our had for many years been a distinguished Imperial Civil Servant. 
In 1891 on the death of the Right Honourable Sir John Alexander 
Macdonald, G.C.B., Prime Minister of Canada, his widow, Lady 
Macdonald, was made a Baroness in her own right with the title of 
Baroness Macdonald of Earnscliffe. In the same year Sir George 
Stephen, Bart., the first President (to 1888) of the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway, who received his baronetcy in 1886, was raised to the 
peerage of the United Kingdom as the Right Honourable Baron 
Mount Stephen. In the Jubilee year (1897) Sir Donald Alexander 
Smith, High Commissioner for Canada in England, 1896 to the pre- 
sent time, who in 1886, for services in connection with the C.P.R. of 
which he was a Director, had been made a K.C.M.G., and in 1896 a 
G.C.M.G., was created a peer of the United Kingdom with the title 
of the Right Honourable Baron Strathcona and Mount Royal, and 
in 1900 a new patent was authorized to be issued to him with remain- 
der to his daughter, in default of male issue. In 1898 Sir Arthur 
Laurence Haliburton, son of Mr. Justice Haliburton, of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia, Imperial Under Secretary for War, who was 
made a C.B. in 1880, a K.C.B. in 1885, and a G.C.B. in 1887, was 
raised to the peerage as the Right Honourable Baron Halliburton. 


Baronetcies. 


In addition to the baronetcies already mentioned there have been 
the following creations: The Honourable Sir George Etienne Car- 
tier, Bart., Provincial Secretary 1855-6, Attorney General Lower 
Canada 1856-62 (with short break in 1858) and 1864-67, Minister of 
Militia and Defence 1867-1873 (created a Baronet 1868) ; the Hon- 
ourable Sir Charles Tupper, President of the Privy Council of Cana- 
da 1870-2, Minister of Inland Revenue 1872-3, of Customs 1873, of 
Public Works 1878-9, of Railways and Canals 1879-84, High Com- 
missioner for Canada in the United Kingdom 1884-7 and 1888-1896, 
Minister of Finance 1887-8, Premier of Canada 1896, (Bart. 1888, 
G.C.M.G. 1886, K.C.M.G. 1879, C.B. 1867). In addition to these it 
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~ may be well to mention the present Baronets who have succeeded to 
the dignity by inheritance from ancestors to whom reference has al- 
ready been made. Sir William George Johnson (4th Bart.) suc- 
ceeded in 1813 to the Johnson baronetcy conferred upon General Sir 
William Johnson in 1755, Sir Bache Edward Cunard (3rd Bart.), 
succeeded in 1869 to the baronetcy conferred upon the “father of 
steam navigation on the Atlantic,’ Sir William Rose (2nd Bart.), 
succeeded his father the Right Honourable Sir John Rose in 1888, 
Sir John Beverley Robinson (4th Bart.) succeeded in 1901 to the 
baronetcy conferred upon Chief Justice Sir John Beverley Robinson 
in 1854,and Major-General Sir Edward Andrew Stuart (3rd Bart.), 
succeeded in 1901 to the baronetcy conferred upon Chief Justice Sir 
James Stuart in 1841 (cide supra). 


G.C.B.’s and K.C.B.’s. 


The only gentleman who for services distinctly Canadian has 
been raised to the high honour of a Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath or the slightly lower dignity of a 
Knight Commander of that Order was the Right Honourable Sir 
John Alexander Macdonald, G.C.B. There have been a number of 
Canadians who have entered the Imperial Services as Naval or Army 
officers who have reached the height of these distinctions but they 
are not within the purview of this article. It may, however, not be 
uninteresting to name in this connection two of the conspicuous in- 
stances, one in the Army and the other in the Navy. General Sir 
William Fenwick Williams, Bart., G.C.B., the “Hero of Kars,” Com- 
mander of the forces in Canada and Governor of Nova Scotia (his 
native Province) at the time of Confederation, was made a K.C.B., 
and a Baronet in 1856, and in 1871 was made a Knight Grand Cross 
of the Bath. Admiral Sir Provo Wallis, G.C.B., A.D.C. to Queen 
Victoria 1847-51, also a native Nova Scotian, who at the time of his 
death, which occurred only recently, was the Senior Admiral of the 
Fleet, was at different times made a K.C.B. and a G.C.B.@ 


G.C.M.G.’s. 


The Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George has for a number of vears been the order whose Chancery 
has been used as the main source from which Colonial statesmen 
have received titular distinction at the hands of the Sovereign, the 
order having in fact been enlarged for the express purpose of their 





(7) For the names of other Canadians who have distinguished themselves in the 
British Army and Navy, reference may be had to Mr. Burnham’s book, “Canadians in the 
Imperial Service.” the pamphlet issued in 1866 by Mr. Morgan on “The Part British-Can- 
adians have Won in History," the recent work on the “Founders of Nova Scotia,” by Sir 
John Bourinot, and the “Proceedings of the Canadian Military Institute for 1goo," com- 
piled by Mr. L. Homfray Irving. 
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admission. The following Canadian gentlemen have been created,’ 
or promoted to be, ordinary members of the first class of this Order 
of Knights Grand Cross: The Honourable Sir Alexander Tilloch 
Galt, Minister of Finance (Canada) 1858-1862 and 1864-7, (Domin- 
ion) 186%, High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom 
1880-1883, was made a K.C.M.G. in 1869, G.C.M.G. 1878; the Right 
Honourable Sir John Rose, the Right Honourable Sir Wilfrid Laur- 
ier and the Honourable Sir Charles Tupper, Bart. (vide supra) ; the 
Honourable Sir Richard John Cartwright, Minister of Finance 1873 
to 1878, Minister of Trade and Commerce 1896 to the present, K.C. 
M.G. 1879, G.C.M.G. 1897; the Honourable Sir Oliver Mowat, Pro- 
vincial Secretary 1858, 1863-4, Vice-Chancellor 1864-1872, Prime 
Minister and Attorney General of Ontario 1872-1896, Senator, Min- 
ister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada 1896-7, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario 1897 to the present time, was made a K.C.M.G. 
in 1892 and a G.C.M.G. in 1897, being the only member of a Provin- 
cial Ministry who while an Executive Councillor has received any 
such Imperial honour since Confederation. 


K.C.M.G.’s. 


Besides the K.C.M.G.’s already referred to, the following gen- 
tlemen have been made ordinary members of the second class or 
Knights Commanders of the Order: The Honourable Sir Albert 
James Smith, Minister of Marine and Fisheries 1873-8, K.C.M.G. 
1878; the Honourable Sir William Pearce Howland, Minister of 
Finance 1862-3, Receiver General 1863-4, Postmaster General 1864- 
1867, Minister of Finance 1867-8, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario 
1868-73, C.B. 1867, K.C.M.G. 1878; the Honourable Sir Samuel 
Leonard Tilley, Minister of Customs 1867-73, Minister of Finance 
1873 and 1878-85, Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick 1873-8 
and 1885-93, C.B. 1867, K.C.M.G. 1879; the Honourable Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell, Commissioner of Crown Lands 1864-7, Senator 
1867-1887, Postmaster General 1867-73, 1879-80, 1880-1, 1885-7, 
Minister of the Interior, &c., 1873, Receiver General 1878-9, Minis- 
ter of Justice 1881-5, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario 1887-1892, K. 
C.M.G. 1879; the Honourable Sir Hector Louis Langevin, Secretary 
. of State of Canada, Registrar General and Superintendent General 
of Indian Affairs 1867-9, Postmaster Generat 1878-9, Minister of 
Public Works 1869-73, 1879-91, C.B.1868, K.C.M.G. 1881 - the Hon- 
ourable Sir David Lewis Macpherson, Senator and Privy Councillor 
of Canada 1867-1896, Member of Cabinet without portfolio and 
Speaker of the Senate 1880-3, Minister of the Interior 1883-5, K.C. 
M.G. 1884; the Honourable Sir Adams George Archibald, Secretary 
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of State for the Provinces 1867-8, Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba 
and North West Territories 1870-2, Judge in Equity, Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia, 1873 for ten days, Lieutenant-Governor of Nova 
Scotia 1873-83, C.M.G. 1872, K.C.M.G. 1885; the Honourable Sir 
Joseph Phillippe Rene Adolphe Caron, Minister of Militia and De- 
fence 1880-92, Postmaster General 1892-6, K.C.M.G.1885 ; Sir James 
Alexander Grant, M.D., M.P. for 11 years, Scientist, &c., K.C.M.G. 
1887; Sir Joseph William Truch, Chief Commissioner of Lands and 
Works and Surveyor General of British Columbia 1864-71, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor B. C. 1871-6, and Resident agent of Canada for British 
Columbia 1879-89, C.M.G. 1877, K.C.M.G. 1889; Colonel Sir Casi- 
mir Stanisldus Gzowski, Chief Engineer St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
Railway, President of the Dominion Rifle Association, A.D.C. to 
Queen Victoria from 1879 to his death, Administrator of the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario 1896, K.C.M.G. 1890; the Honourable Sir John 
Joseph Caldwell Abbott, Senator and Privy Councillor of Canada 
1887-1893, member of Cabinet without portfolio 1887-91, Prime 
Minister and President of the Privy Council 1891-2, K.C.M.G. 1892 ; 
the Honourable Sir John Carling, Postmaster General 1882-5, Min- 
ister of Agriculture 1885-1892, Member of Cabinet without portfolio 
1891-2. Senator 1891-2 and 1896 to present time. K.C.M.G. 1893: 
the Honourable Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries 1888-189-+, Minister of Justice and Attorney General 1894- 
1896, Solicitor General 1896, K.C.M.G. 1893; Sir William Cornelius 
Van Horne, President of the Canadian Pacific Railway, K.C.M.G. 
(Honourary Member) 1894; the Honourable Sir Mackenzie Bowell, 
Minister of Customs 1878-92, Minister of Militia and Defence 1892, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce 1892-4, Prime Minister and Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council 1894-6, Senator 1892 to the present time, 
K.C.M.G. 1895 ;(the Honourable) Sir John Christian Schultz, Mem- 
ber of several Parliaments, Senator 1882-8, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Manitoba 1888-1895, K.C.M.G. 1895; the Honourable Sir Henri 
Gustave Joly de Lotbiniere, Premier and Commissioner of Public 
Works, Quebec, 1878-9, Leader of the Opposition, Quebec, 1879-83, 
Controller of Inland Revenue (Dominion) 1896-7, Minister of In- 
land Revenue 1897-1900, Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia 
1900 to the present time, K.C.M.G. 1895; the Honourable Sir Joseph 
Adolphe Chapleau, Secretary of State of Canada and Receiver Gen- 
eral 1882-1892, Minister of Customs 1892, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Quebec 1892-98, K.C.M.G. 1896; the Honourable Sir George Airey 
Kirkpatrick, Speaker of the House of Commons 1883-7, Member 
Privy Council of Canada from 1891, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontar- 
i0 1892-7, K.C.M.G. 1897; Sir Sandford Fleming, Engineer in 
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charge of Government Railways 1863-80, Chancellor of Queen’s Un- 
iversity since 1880, President of Royal Society of Canada 1888-9, 
delegate to International Prime Meridian Conference at 
Washington 1884, to Colonial Conference in London 1887 
and in Ottawa 1894, on special mission to Hawai 1894 
negotiating for landing place for Pacific cable, C.M.G. 1877, 
K.C.M.G. 189%; the Honourable Sir Louis Henry Davies, Pre- 
mier, Attorney General and President of Executive Council, Prince 
Edward Island, 1876-9, Liberal Leader for many years in P.E.I., 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, Canada 1896-1901, and now a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Canada, K.C.M.G. 1897; the Honour- 
able Sir Charles Alphonse Pantaleon Pelletier, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Dominion, 1877-8, Senator since 1877, Speaker of the Senate 
1896-1900, C.M.G. 1878, K.C.M.G. 1897; the Honourable Sir James 
David Edgar, Speaker of the House of Commons 1896-9, K.C.M.G. 
1898; Sir John George Bourinot, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt. D., Clerk of 
the House of Commons since 1880, C.M.G. 1890, K.C.M.G. 1898; 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly, Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia 
1890-1900, K.C_M.G,. 1900; Sir John Alexander Boyd, Chancellor of 
Ontario since 1881, Knight Bachelor 1897, K.C.M.G. 1901; His 
Honour Sir Louis Amable Jette, Puisne Judge, Superior Court, 
Quebec, 1878-1898, Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec 1898 to the pre- 
sent, K.C.M.G. 1901; Lt. Colonel (the Honourable) Sir Daniel 
Hunter McMillan, Provincial Treasurer, Manitoba, 1889-1900, 
Lieutenant-Governor Manitoba 1900 to present; Colonel the Hon-— 
ourable Sir I*rederick William Borden, M.D., Minister of Militia and 
Defence, Canada, 1896 to present; the Honourable Sir William Mu- 
lock, Postmaster General of Canada 1896 to present, and Minister of 
Labour since the establishment of that office, K.C.M.G. 1902. 

Although not decorated for services distinctly Canadian mention 
should also be made of Licutenant-Colonel Sir Edouard Percy Cran- 
will Girouard, D.S.O., R.E., whose services in South Africa are too 
well known to require comment here, who was made a K.C.M.G. in 
1900. 


Prelate of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 


On 9th March, 1893, the Most Reverend Robert Machray, D.D., 
LL.D., Archbishop of Ruperts’ Land and Primate of all Canada was 
created Prelate of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. 


Knights Bachelors. 


. It will be remarked that most of the gentlemen who have receiv- 
ed the honour of knighthood are members of the Judiciary, usually 
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Chief Justices of the Courts in the various Provinces. This, the 
lowest, though more ancient, order of knighthood is selected as the 
one used in honouring Colonial Judges for the reason that it is the 
dignity which is usually conferred upon the Judges in England, who 
it may be surmised are knighted, not for the purpose of giving them 
any precedence (the judicial office being indeed the more exalted one) 
but rather for “the Honour of the Lady,” for it will be borne in mind 
that in England a Superior Court Judge (who is also a knight) and 
his wife are announced at functions as “Mr. Justice and Lady So- 
and-so,” and not as “Sir John and Lady So-and-so.”” The following 
is a list of knights of the United Kingdom, omitting those who have 
already received attention: Sir William Young, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, 1860-1881, and Sir Robert Hodgson, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and ex-officio Judge of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court of Prince Edward Island, 1853-74, and afterwards 
from 1874-9 Lieutenant-Governor of P. E. I., knighted in 1869; the 
Honourable Sir Edward Kenny, Receiver General of Canada 1867- 
69, President of the Privy Council 1869-70, Senator of Canada 1867- 
76, knighted 1870; Sir Hugh Allan, President of the C.P.R., knight- 
ed in 1871; Sir Matthew Baillie Begbie, Judge of the Colony of Brit- 
ish Columbia 1858-70, Chief Justice of British Columbia 1870-1894, 
Local Judge of the Admiralty District of B.C. 1891-4, knighted 
1875; Sir William Buell Richards, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, Ontario, 1863-8, Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, Ontario, 
1868-75, Chief Justice of Canada 1875-9, knighted in 1875 when 
Chief Justice of Canada; the Honourable Sir Antoine Aime Dorion, 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada 1873-4, Chief 
Justice of Queen’s Bench, Quebec, 1874-91, knighted in 1877; Sir 
William Johnston Ritchie, Chief Justice Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick 1865-75, Puisne Judge Supreme Court of Canada 1875-9, 
Chief Justice of Canada 1879-92, knighted in 1881; Sir Roderick 
William Cameron, Honourary Commissioner of Canada to Sydney 
Exhibition 1879, and to Melbourne Exhibition 1880, and who after 
his removal to New York in 1852 had established a direct line of 
steamships to Australia and New Zealand, knighted in 1883; Sir 
John William Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor McGill University 1855-92, President Royal Society of 
Canada 1882, President American Association for Advancement of 
Science 1882-3, President of British Association 1886, made C.M.G. 
1881, knighted 1884; Sir William Collis Meredith, Chief Justice of 
the Superior Court, Quebec, 1866-84, knighted in 1886; Sir Andrew 
Stuart, Puisne Judge Superior Court, Quebec, 1860-85, Chief Justice 
1885-9, knighted 1887; Sir Matthew Crooks Cameron, Judge Q. B., 
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Ontario, 1878-1884, C. P. 1884-7, knighted 1887; Sir Adam 
Wilson, Judge Queen’s Bench, Ontario, 1868-78, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas 1878-84, Chief Justice of the 
Queen's Bench, 1884-7, retired Nov. ‘7th, 1887,  knight- 
ed 20th December, 1887; Sir Thomas Galt, Judge Common Pleas, 
Ontario, 1869-87, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 1887-94, 
knighted 1888; Sir Daniel Wilson, LL.D., President University of 
Toronto, knighted 1888 ; Sir John Campbell Allen, Solicitor General 
New Brunswick 1856-7, Speaker Legislative Assembly 1863-5, At- 
torney General 1865, Puisne Judge Supreme Court of New Bruns- 
wick 1865-75, Chief Justice 1875-96, knighted in 1890; Sir Joseph 
Hickson, General Manager Grand Trunk Railway for some years, 
knighted 1890; Sir Francis Godschall Johnston, Puisne Judge Super- 
ior Court, Quebec, 1865-89, Chief Justice 1889-94, knighted 1890; 
Sir Robert Gillespie, knighted 1891; the Honourable Sir Alexandre 
Lacoste, Senator of Canada 1884-91, Speaker of the Senate April to 
September 1891, Chief Justice Queen’s Bench, Quebec, 1891 to the 
present, Privy Councillor of Canada, October, 1892, knighted June, 
1892; the Honourable Sir Frank Smith, Privy Councillor, Senator, 
member of Cabinet without portfolio in four Ministries, Minister of 
Public Works 1891-2, knighted 1894; Sir Louis Edelmar Napoleon 
Casault, Puisne Judge Superior Court, Quebec, 1870-94, Chief Jus- 
tice 1894 to present, knighted in 1894 before appointment as Chief 
Justice; the Honourable Sir William Hales Hingston, M.D., some- 
time President of the Canadian Medical Association, of College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, of the Medico-Chiurgical Society and 
Vice-President of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Mavor of Montreal 1876-7, Senator 1896 to the present, 
knighted 1895; Sir Henry Pering Pellew Crease, Puisne Judge Su- 
preme Court British Columbia 1870-96, knighted January, 1896, two 
weeks before hs retirement ; Sir William Ralph Meredith, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, Ontario, 1894 to the present, knighted 
1896; Sir James Macpherson Le Moine, of Quebec, litterateur, 
knighted 1897; Sir Thomas Wardlaw Taylor, Judge of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Manitoba, 1883-7, Chief Justice of Manitoba 
1887-99, knighted 1897; Sir Melbourne McTaggart Tait, 
Puisne Judge Superior Court, Quebec, 1889 to present, appointed to 
perform the duties of Chief Justice in the district of Montreal, 1894, 
knighted 1897; Sir John Hawkins Hagarty, Judge Queen’s Bench, 
Ontario, 1862-8, Chief Justice Common Pleas 1868-78,Chief Justice 
Queen’s Bench 1878-84, Chief Justice of Ontario 1884-1897, knight- 
ed in 1897 after his retirement ; Sir George William Burton, Justice 
of Appeal, Ontario, 1874-1897, Chief Justice of Ontario 1897-1900, 
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knighted in 1898 ; Sir William Christopher Macdonald, of Montreal, 
philanthropist, knighted in 1899; Sis Thomas George Shaughnessy, 
the present President and General Manager Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, knighted in 1901; Sir Henri Elzear Taschereau, puisne Judge 
Superior Court, Quebec, 1871-1878, puisne Judge Supreme Court of 
Canada 1878 to present; the Honourable Sir Robert Boak, member 
Legislative Council, Nova Scotia, 1872 to present, Provincial Treas- 
urer, N. S., 1877-8, President Legislative Council, N. S., 1878 to 
present, knighted in 1902; Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., knighted in 
1902, though not coming within the scope of this article, may also be 
mentioned. 


C.B.’s. 


In addition to those already mentioned the following Compan- 
ionage of the Bath (the third class of the Order) has been conferred : 
The Honourable William McDougall, C.B., 1867. It should be re- 
inarked, however, that the names of those Canadians who have enter- 
ed the British Army or Navy, and have received this distinction by 
reason of their military services therein have been excluded. The 
following South African honours should nevertheless be added: 
Colonel Charles William Drury, Colonel William Dillon Otter, Col- 
onel Thomas Dixon Byron Evans, Colonel Francois Louis Lessard, 
Colonel Samuel Benford Steele, M.V.O. (C.B. 1901). 


C.M.G.’s. 


A list of the Companions of the third class of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, with the same classes of exceptions, is as 
follows: Lt.-Colonel William Osborne Smith, Lt.-Colonel Archibald 
McEachern, Lt.-Colonel Brown Chamberlin, Lt.-Colonel John 
Kletcher, Lt.-Colonel (now Major-General) Samuel Peter 
Jarvis, Major James Farquharson Macleod, Lt.-Colonel Louis 
Adolphe Casault and Colonel John Hamilton Gray (1870), 
Lt.-Colonel Hewitt Bernard (1872), Colonel John Dyde, A. 
D. C., and Colonel John Sewell (1875), Alexander Murray 
(1877), Thomas Coltrin Keefer (1878), Alpheus Todd, LL. 
D., (1881), Alfred Patrick, the Honourable James Armstrong and 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Stoughton Dennis (1882), Lt.-Colonel 
Frederick Charles Denison (1885), Alfred Richard Cecil Selwyn, F. 
G.S., F.R.S., LL.D., (1886), Hector Fabre (1886), Joseph Grose 
Colmer (1888), William Henry Griffin (1890), George Mercer 
Dawson, D.Sc., LL.D., (1892), the Honourable James Robert Gow- 
an, LL.D., and Collingwood Schreiber (1893), the Honourable 
Charles Eugene Boucher de Boucherville (1894), Alexander Boland 
Milne (1895), Louis Honore Frechette, John Mortimer Courtney, 
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John Lorn Macdougall and Lt.-Colonel William White (1897), 
George Robert Parkin, LL.D., (1898), Colonel Lawrence Buchan, 
Major (now Lt.-Colonel) Septimus Julius Augustus Denison, Major 
Robert Belcher, Major Arthur Murray Jarvis, Lt.-Colonel Robert 
Cartwright (1900), Joseph Pope, William Peterson, LL.D., Very 
Reverend George Monro Grant, M.A., LL.D., DD., Reverend Oli- 
vier Elzear Matthieu, Oliver Aitken Howland, Lt.-Colonel De La 
Cherois Thomas Irwin (1901), Lt.-Colonel Frederick White, Lt.- 
Colonel Percy Sherwood, Robert Harris, and Lt.-Colonel Joseph 
Alfred George Hudon (1902). 

A number of gentlemen connected with the Dominion of Canada 
and its affairs, for example several of the Governors General, who 
have been given additional honours on their appointment, certain of 
the Commanders of the Forces in Canada, former heads of the Royal 
Military College at Kingston, Military Secretaries, etc., to Governors 
General, and others who have rendered service to the Dominion, who 
might perhaps with some additional interest have been mentioned, 
have been omitted, but the danger of omissions which has deterred 
the writer from entering exhaustively upon the field of Military and 
Naval honours has been present to his mind in this respect also. 


M.V.O.’s. 


Colonel Steele, who has already been mentioned, was created a 
Member of the Fourth Class of the Royal Victorian Order for ser- 
vices with Strathcona’s Horse in South Africa. 


FOREIGN TITLES, ORDERS AND DECORATIONS, 


Various foreign titles, orders and decorations have at different 
times been conferred upon Canadians by His Holiness the Pope, the 
President of France and other Sovereigns, a complete list of which it 
is impossible to obtain. As to these it may be profitable to state that 
no British subject is at liberty to accept or wear any foreign medal 
(unless such medal is not intended to be worn) or the insignia of any 
foreign order or decoration without express license from the Crown 
and that such leave is never granted unless it is intended to reward 
active and distinguished service against an enemy, or actual employ- 
ment outside His Majesty’s dominions in the service of the foreign 
sovereign conferring the distinction or attendance upon a foreign 
sovereign to convey to him an Order from the British Monarch. 
The rules governing the practice in these cases were established in 
1812, revised from time to time, the last revision bearing date June, 
1898, now found in the Official Foreign Office List. 1 ney are strict- 
ly adhered to although they may not be capable of being legally en- 
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forced. It has been said that a “title” as distinguished from an or- 
der or decoration or perhaps as distinguished from the insignia of 
the order to which it belongs may be accepted without such license. 
It is difficult, however, to see how this contention can be reconciled 
with the following clause of the Regulations: “Every such warrant 
‘as aforesaid shall contain a clause providing that Her Majesty's li- 
_ “cense and permission does not authorize the assumption of any 
“style, appellation, rank, precedence or privilege appertaining to a 
“Knight Bachelor of Her Majesty’s realms.”’ In this connection the 
reference tothe acceptance by Sir Wilfrid Laurier of the Order of the 
Legion of Honour of France, made by Sir Charles Tupper, who was 
compelled to decline a similar honour from the King of Belgium, will 
be recalled. While it is not intended to consider the old French 
titles conferred while Canada was still a colony of France (for that 
subject has received attention in another place) it may be well to re- 
fer to the one old French title which has received recognition by the 
British Sovereign—that of the Baron de Longueill. This title is at- 
tached to the old feudal Barony de Longueill, granted by Louis 
XIV to Charles Le Moyne for distinguished services. This patent 
of nobility is the more interesting as creating a territorial barony and 
also as conferring the title upon the first baron and his descendants, 
whether male or female. Had it not been for this general entail the 
title would long since have been extinct. The Treaty of Paris, 1763, 
made no change in the legal right to hold honours and each success- 
ive head of this family has borne the title by an assumption of right, 
which however did not receive official recognition in England till the - 
year 1880 when Charles Colmore Grant, the decendant of Captain 
David Alexander Grant, who in 1781 married Marie Charles Joseph 
Le Moyne, Baroness de Longueill in her own right, was recognized 
as Baron de Longueill, but with no special precedence. 


“OTHER CASES,” 


On more than one occasion certain Canadians have asked leave 
to decline the honours which the sovereign has been pleased to sig- 
nify an intention of conferring upon them, in some instances from 
‘conscientious scruples,” in others for reasons purely personal, and 
sometimes probably from reasons of political expediency. The first 
and perhaps most notable case is that of Messrs. Cartier and Galt. 
It will be remembered that upon July Ist, 1867, the day appointed for 
bringing into political existence the Dominion of Canada, the Pre- 
mier of Canada (John Alexander Macdonald) was created a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and six other Ministers of State who had 
been instrumental in bringing about confederation, were made 
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Companions of the Bath, two of whom were Messrs. George Etienne 
Cartier and Alexander ‘Tilloch Galt. ‘These two gentlemen asked 
leave to decline the proferred honour on the ground that their prom- 
inent public services and recognized positions in Canada would not 
warrant them in accepting a lower degree of distinction than that 
which had been conferred upon Sir John Alexander Macdonald, lest 
their public usefulness should be thereby impaired. Mr. Todd from 
whose valuable work on Constitutional Government this information 
is taken states that “after some delay owing to the technical difficulty 
“that there was no precedent for refusing an honour which had ac- 
‘tually been conferred upon an individual by the sovereign, a method 
‘‘was adopted which met the views of these gentlemen without ex- 
‘posing their motives to possible misconstruction. On March 23, 
1868, the Canadian House of Commons passed an address asking 
‘for copies of the correspondence upon the subject. Upon receipt of 
“the same the papers were referred to a select committee. On May 
“15th the committee reported a recital of the facts above stated, and 
“expressed satisfaction that Her Majesty had since been pleased to 
“raise Mr. G. E. Cartier to the dignity of a baronet of the United 
“Kingdom. While this gracious act had removed any cause of mis- 
“construction so far as Mr. Cartier was concerned, the committee ob- 
“served that it placed Mr. Galt in a still more objectionable position. 
‘They therefore recommended the presentation of an address to the 
“Queen, praying Her Majesty to cause such a remedy to be applied 
‘as might remove the grievance justly felt by Mr. Galt. Whereupon 
‘an adress to the Queen was immediately adopted by the House and 
“transmitted through the Governor General. No reply to this ad- 
‘dress was communicated to the House, but in the ensuing year the 
“dignity of Knight of the Order of Saint Michael and Saint George 
“was conferred upon Mr. Galt in acknowledgment of his official ser- 
“vices to the Crown.” It is said that at least two Ontario judges 
who were subsequently created Knights (one however as it is stated 
without his own wishes on the subject being consulted) had years 
ago declined the honour, or at least taken steps to obviate the necessity 
of doing so, and that another very distinguished Judge has recently 
repeated his refusal. It is also stated that a former distinguished 
Minister of Justice and another eminent leader of the Bar as well as 
more than one Liberal Statesman have either asked leave to decline 
the honours proferred to them or have prevented the possibility of 
their being placed in the position of feeling obliged for their own rea- 
sons to do so; but it may fairly be remarked that the Jubilee year of 
1897 and the Imperialism to which it has given a tremendous impet- 
us have been responsible for a change of opinion in regard to what 
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theretofore had been dubbed in some quarters “‘tinpot titles,’ in as 
much as the prerogative of honour resting in the person of the sover- 
eign is one of the strong connecting links which binds the colonies to 
that Empire which in the language of a Parisian newspaper, “sur- 
passes Rome itself.” 

FRANK F orp. 


PAN-HELLENISM. 


N the course of history there are to be found instances of the com- 
bination of a number of states into a union, which is something 
more than a formal alliance made for temporary purposes, and yet 
falls short of what we would call a full political association. Some- 
times also, where the combination is never completely effected, we 
can note the existence of tendencies towards it, which have material- 
ly influenced the course of events. The connecting link in such cases 
is to be found in a community of sentiment, generally based on a 
community of race and origin, with the resulting common ethos and 
character ; sometimes it is a common religious belief, occasionally 
mere local contiguity. One may find signs of such a combination in 
the at least nominal union of Western Europe under the Holy Ro- 
man [:mpire, based upon the continuation of an ancient political sys- 
tem which in the course of time lost many of its original characteris- 
tics; one may find them again in the combined efforts of the Crusad- 
ers working in the cause of acommon Faith. In modern times good 
examples may be noted in the unification of Italy and Germany. The 
word “Pan-Slavism” is also of some import in this connection. In 
these more recent instances we can observe certain forces at work, es- 
pecially that of a common national feeling demanding of a citizen 
something more than allegiance to the government under which he 
happens to be; and in some cases the force has continued until more 
concrete results ensue. It is true that such community of sentiment 
leading towards federation or amalgamation not infrequently means 
at the same time the political ascendancy of one of the parties con- 
cerned. ‘Pan-Germanism” has meant to a considerable extent the 
supremacy of Prussia; “Pan-Slavism” that of Russia. But this fact 
does not necessarily make the study of such movements the less in- 
teresting, since the union is made by consent rather than by force. 
Moreover it will be observed that the majority of the instances of 
this phenomenon are to be found where a “nation” is divided into a 
number of states, and yet there is at the same time a tendency to- 
wards union, 1.e., towards making the nation and the state coexten- 
sive. 
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With these considerations it may be worth while to turn to the 
best known period of Greek History and to endeavor to ascertain 
how tar there was ever a real Pan-Hellenic sentiment, and, if so, 
what were its effects. At first sight we may well doubt if ‘‘Pan- 
Hellenism” amounted to much, when we look at ancient Greece,— 
Hellas, taken in its widest sense, that is the Greak people wherever 
settled, from Panticapaeum to Cyrene, and Cyprus to Magsilia. Of 
course the expression “The History of Greece” suggests a single 
country and a people more or less united with something like a sin- 
gle history. In fact we find that we are really studying the mutual, 
and often most confusing, relations of a vast number of petty states; 
there is none of that dramatic unity which marks the rise, growth 
and expansion of Rome. While on the one hand there seems to have 
been in the mind of every Hellene an underlying belief in the reality 
of the racial distinction between Greek and ‘‘Foreigner,’’—and that, 
in spite of the presence of numerous “half-breeds” such as the 
Aetolians and Epirots,—while there was no mistaking a Greek com- 
munity, wherever placed, on the shores of the Euxine or amid the 
sands of Africa, while they were gifted with a common and almost 
exclusive civilization, yet at the same time the practical effects of 
these peculiarities seem disappointingly few and small. In spite of 
their pride of race and the strength of their national ideals the fact 
remains that the Hellenes never attained to a systematic or lasting 
political union, even in Greece proper—never, at least, till the periods 
of the Macedonian and Roman supremacies, when in the view of 
most the best days of the nation were past and gone. 

Causes of this lack of cohesion among their numerous communi- 
ties are not far to seek. The geography of Greece Proper partially 
explains the continued separation of one part of the people from an- 
other, in a land where huge mountain barriers made communication 
between different districts no easy matter; and abroad, the vastness 
of the area dotted with scattered colonies planted along numerous 
shores must be taken into account. The Hellenic character, too, 
seems to have been instinctively averse to union on a large scale; just 
as within the state individuals and parties often made serious mis- 
chief, so, except on rare occasions, the average Polis could not look 
sufficiently far beyond its own borders or take a wider view of na- 
tional interests. And this feature is further illustrated by the pecul- 
iar type of body politic developed by the Hellenes. The smallness of 
its area, the intensity of its life, the completeness of its system, and 





(1) Moreover within the nation itself the ‘ racial’ division between Tonian and Dorian 
was an important factor in their history at certain periods (¢.g. in the Peloponnesian War, 
and at other times in Sicily). 
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even the deliberate limitation of its population, all serve to show 
what was the nature of the Greek political genius. [rom the point 
of view of Hellenism as a whole there was a centrifugal tendency at 
work, and larger political union was not seriously thought of.(?/ 
From the point of view of the average Hellene the Polis system 
had secured the best life,” as it was called ; he was well satisfied with 
it, and failed to see that apart from its inherent weaknesses (e.g., the 
danger of siasis and the frequent struggle between oligarchy and do- 
mocracy), it was bound to go down before the strength of a nation 
united and efficiently welded together by military discipline. Even 
under the most favorable circumstances it would have been difficult 
to devise any system whereby all these scattered cities, each clinging 
jealousy to its autonomy, might have been held together for any 
length of time. The Achaean League indeed suceeded in offering 
a solution of the problem, but it was only partially successful. 
And yet the Federal idea was not altogether strange to the Greeks 
even in early times and had its influence on the history of the nation. 
In several regions small federations existed. The Amphictyonic 
League of Anthela and Delphi had a long, though not very glorious, 
history ; its influence on events was not happy, but on one occasion 
became important (355-346 B.C.), an importance which Philip of 
Macedon realized and quickly turned to his own advantage. The 
early Dorian Hexapolis, consisting of Argos, Phlius, Sicyon, Troe- 
zene, Epidaurus and Corinth, and the league of Ionian cities in Asia 
Minor meeting at the Pan-lonium, may also be mentioned. Such 
unions were generally based upon a common worship at some centre, 
but no doubt a purely political expediency, if it had not counted for 
much in their actual foundation in a primitive age, yet in some cases 
at least was important for their continuation. So, later there was an 
extensive league of states acting with and under Sparta, in the fifth 
century, B.C., and earlier, which seems to have been something more 
than an offensive and defensive alliance continued with but occasion- 
al breaks, for many years. There were also to be found from time 
to time instances of political combination among a number of states 
which, though not formed on a Pan-Hellenic basis, may be worth 
consideration in this connection. Moreover, for centuries there ex- 
isted between all Greek states certain points of union in which im- 
portant influences were at work affecting the history of a race as a 
whole. 
(2) It has often been noted that Aristotle, though once a resident at the Macedonian 
court and living at a time when the decay of the City-State He tay be observed, yet appar- 


ently regarded it as destined to survive and to continue to hold the same position in the 
politics of the world. 
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While the Greeks failed to attain political union or even a last- 
ing international peace, yet in Religion, Literature and Art we may 
say that Pan-Hellenism was a realized fact. In these respects, de- 
spite local peculiarities of worship, dialect and style, they did live a 
common life—a life largely unknown to the Barbaros. The relig- 
ious bond of union was important both in itself and in its effects. 
Their gods and theology were the same, the heroes for the most part, 
belonged to all alike, certainly the heroic traditions were to a large 
extent common property. The Iliad gives us a picture of a number 
of peoples united in a common cause; and a large proportion of the 
Athenian dramas deal with legends connected with Thessaly, Boe- 
otia, the Argolid and other centres. The title of Zeus Hellenois, 
who is the object of a common worship, occurs, notably in the ninth 
Book of Herodotus, the writer who relates the famous story of a 
comparatively united Hellas. In 479, when Athens was taken for 
the second time, the Athenians in a message sent to Sparta, after re- 
ferring to the offers made them by the Persians if they would con- 
sent to compromise themselves, continue:—“But we reverencing 
Hellenian Zeus and thinking it a terrible thing to betray Greece 
would not agree to the terms, but refused, although abandoned by 
the Greeks.” (1X, 81.) The worship, too, of the Olympian Zeus 
was Pan-Hellenic in character. This is shewn more particularly by 
the celebrated meeting held every four years at Olympia, with all its 
numerous associations. During the celebration of the festival a 
truce was declared throughout the Greek world, to violate which was 
a serious offence against Greek religious feeling.“) The exclusive- 
ly Hellenic character of the celebration may be noted. For example 
Herodotus refers to the claim put in by Alexander of Macedon (r. 
498-454) to compete in the race, which claim was admitted by the 
‘*Hellenodicai” on the ground that the Macedonian royal family was 
of genuine Hellenic origin. Again Herodotus may be quoted: “Af- 
ter the battle (of Plataea, 479), the Greeks brought together the 
treasures taken, and set apart one-tenth for the God at Delphi, from 
which was made and set up the golden tripod that stands on the 
three-headed bronze snake nearest the altar; they also set apart a 
portion for the Olympian God, from which they made and set up the 
bronze Zeus, twelve cubits high; and a portion for the God in the 
Isthmus, from which the bronze Poseidon, seven cubits high, was 
made; they then shared the rest.” (IX, 80, 81.) The other references 
in this passage remind us of two other centres of national worship. 


(3) In 420 the Lacedaemonians were fined for attacking Phyrcus and bringing armed 
men into Lepreum during the truce. 


(4) This famous pedestal still exists, being now in Constantinople, having the names 


of the States inscribed. : 
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The cult of Poseidon at the Isthmus had more than a merely local 
significance, and the Isthmian games resembled the Olympian in 
their Pan-Hellenic character ; with which we may compare also the 
festival at Nemea. Again the shrine and oracle of Apollo, at Delphi, 
with the Pythian games, were famous as forming a centre of Hel- 
lenism. While it is true that they are in some respects almost cos- 
mopolitan in character, the oracle being consulted by both Croe- 
sus and the Romans, vet they belonged primarily to Hellas; that a 
1oreigner should consult the Pythia was a tribute to the religion of 
Greece. The passage above quoted is curious in that it shows that 
the trust of the nation in its oracle was not impaired by the very dub- 
ious patriotism displaved by the Delphic God when the Persians 
were inthe land. In this connection certain passages taken from an- 
other author are of interest. In Plato’s Republic the God in Delphi 
is to be the supreme authority in Greek religion. “For the Delphian 
Apollo there will remain the highest, most important and noblest 
acts of legislation,” (i.e., the erection of temples, etc.) * * * * 
“These are subjects which we do not understand ourselves and about 
which in founding a state we shall, if we are wise, listen to no other 
advice or exposition except that of our ancient national expositor. 
For it is this God, expounding from -his seat at the earth’s centre, 
who is the national interpreter to all men on such subjects.” And 
there are similar passages in the Laws expressing this view. 

The national importance of these centres is again shown by the 
fact that record’ was kept at Olympia, Delhi and the Isthmus, of all 
treaties made between Greek states. Thus the treaty made in 422 
between Athens and Sparta, after stating the oath to be sworn, con- 
cludes: “This oath shall be renewed by both parties every year, and 
they shall erect pillars at Olympia, Delphi and the Isthmus, at Ath- 
ens and Lacedaemon.” 

One more instance out of a number of others may be mentioned. 
There was an ancient festival known as the “Proerosia,” at which 
Athens offered sacrifice to Demeter on behalf of all Greece; at the 
time of its celebration all the Hellenic cities sent of their first fruits, in 
return for the benefits conferred by Athens upon the nation. (Isocr.: 
Paneg.: 31.) Of the details of the festival very little is known, but 
there is sufficient evidence of its existence from early times. 

What has been said above will serve to illustrate the close con- 
nection then existing between religion and at least a certain side of 
politics. Thus the war of resistance to Persia was at once a patri- 
otic and a holy one.) Moreover, this common religious instinct had 
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(5) The less pleasing aspect of this connection is seen in the ‘Sacred Wars’ of sos and 
355 B.C 
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considerable influence on Greek international law, and the conduct of 
war between conflicting states. Appeals to arbitration were not un- 
known. Periander acted as arbitrator in reconciling Athens and 
Mytilene ; and immediately previous to the Peloponnesian war, an at- 
tempt was made, though unsuccessfully, to settle peaceably the quar- 
rel between Corinth and Corcyra. Also the horrors of war were par- 
tially mitigated because of this feeling. Thus after every battle a 
truce was granted for the proper burial of the slain, one of the most 
binding of religious duties. Plato in the Republic (V, 469-70) dis- 
cusses this question, and, no doubt, while suggesting improvements: 
on existing practices, he also reflects the general opinion of Greece 
on this matter. He maintains that the enslavement of Greeks by 
Greeks is wrong, and condemns the devastation of Greek territory, 
. the burning of houses, the stripping of the dead, and the offering of 
trophies taken from other Greeks in temples which are common to 
the race. 

Other points of union may be more briefly referred to. The ex- 
istence of a common pride of race is obvious throughout Greek his- 
tory ; it is illustrated by passages already quoted, and is often spoken 
of by the poets, orators, historians, and even philosophers. Euri- 
pides says, “’Tis right that Hellenes rule o’er Barbarians” ; and Ar- 
istotle in commenting on the passage, explains ‘For ‘slave’ and ‘bar- 
barian’ are naturally identical.” On the side of thought, literature 
and art, Greek life and Greek genius is common. Great artists, 
teachers and writers come and go from one city to another. Hero- 
dotus is at home in Halicarnassus, Athens, Samos and = Thurit. 
Aeschylus in his old age goes to Sicily; Euripides and Aristotle go 
to the Macedonian court, but it is to spread Greek influences there 
under the protection of a royal family that claims to be Greek ; Gor- 
gias from Leontini and Protagoras from Abdera come to Athens. 
Dionysius of Syracuse competes with his tragedies at Athens. While 
there were differences of dialect the langnage was one. Thus it is cur- 
ious to note the introduction of the Dorian dialect into the choruses 
of the Athenian dramas, possibly a survival of the early Dorian in- 
fluences on the development of the chorus under Arion of Corinth 
Greek art too, for the most part, has very distinctive characteristics, 
e.g., in architecture there are varieties of style but the main features 
are the same in all. 

Commercial enterprise, although sometimes a source of discord, 
as between Corinth and Athens, also formed a bond of union between 
various states. In early times there was the common struggle 
against the Phoenicians. Sometimes such enterprise was the direct 
cause of colonization. Naucratis in egypt furnished an interesting 
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example; it was settled, under the patronage of King Amasis, by 
traders from different parts of the Greek world, more particularly 
from Asia Minor, and the representatives from most of the cities 
concerned joined in a common worship in the “Temenos Hellenion” 
granted them by the king. In some respects, however, Naucratis 
can hardly be regarded as a typical Greek colony, being chiefly a trad- 
ing centre. Most of the colonie¢ were more than this, being founded 
as separate and independent Poleis bound by a certain religious senti- 
ment to their respective Afetropoleis, but no longer politically con- 
nected. The Greek “Apoikia” in this respect differed both from the 
Roman ‘Colonia,’ and from the “Colony” as understood in its mod- 
ern senses. In some cases the connection of origin and common sen- 
timent disappeared notably in the case of Corinth and Corcyra; but 
in others there can be no doubt that it did do something to ensure at 
least continued friendly relations between two or more states, as in 
the case of Corinth and Potidaea. 

Another unifying force, which never fully worked itself out 
but. had some influence on the course of events, may be traced in the 
widespread instinctive acceptance of the ‘““Hegemony” of one state. 
This ““Hegemony of Hellas” meant more than the de facto suprem- 
acy of a single city such as Sparta as it appears to us looking back; 
it was a form of leadership acknowledged and to a certain degree ex- 
pected by the Hellenes themselves. The leading state formed a 
point of union, being, in theory, prima inter pares. The best in- 
stance of this system may be seen in the acknowledged hegemony of 
Sparta before and during the Persian wars. 

During these wars, too, the ideal of patriotic Hellenism was, 
comparatively speaking, realized. In the face of a common danger 
a common effort was made by a large number of states, and that in 
spite of the medizing of Thebes and Thessaly, the indifference of 
Argos, the hesitation of the Delphic God, and the absention of Gelo 
and the Sicilians. These latter, however, were fighting the same bat- 
tle for Greece in the west against the Carthaginian invasion. Into 
the story of the war itself there is no need to enter; but it must be 
noted that the confederation did not last; the danger once removed 
the combination breaks up. 

After the withdrawal of Sparta and those states closely attach- 
ed to her, the Delian League was formed with a view to prosecuting 
the war on behalf of Greece against Persia. The cities of Asia Min- 
or and the Islands of the Mediterranean were restored to freedom 
from the foreign yoke. Originally the League had a Pan-Hellenic 
character, in purpose, if not in organization, as is shown incidentally 
by the title of “Hellenotamtaec” given to its financial officers.. But 
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it soon became changed from its original nature, passing into the 
Athenian Empire. Cimon may be called a Pan-Hellenic leader. While 
maintaining the supremacy of Athens and her right to coerce seced- 
ing states, he still consistently carried out the original purpose of the 
federation, by actively prosecuting the war for Hellas against Persia, 
and at the same time doing his best to maintain friendly relations be- 
tween Athens and Sparta with her Mies. It is doubtful whether the 
same can be said of his more successful rival Pericles. He may have 
had a Pan-Hellenic ideal of Greece united under the leadership of 
Athens—and traces of it are to be found in his celebrated speech— 
but whatever may have been the blessings indirectly conferred on 
Greece by Athens during her supremacy, his whole policy tended to 
produce the opposite result. Under his leadership Athens violated 
Greek sentiment by coercing her subject allies to the extent of de- 
priving them of their autonomy ; and while the Aegean was protected 
from invasion, the war against Persia was abandoned. The alliance 
was an unsatisfactory one in itself, and though for a considerable 
time it kept the peace between a number of states that might other- 
wise have been quarreling, and also preserved the balance of power 
in Greece, yet it really divided the nation into two camps; on the one 
side was the Spartan confederacy, established on a fairly equitable 
footing, Dorian and anti-democratic; on the other was the Athenian 
Empire, Ionian and democratic in tone. The struggle broke out in 
431 and the history of Thucydides tells the disastrous tale except for 
its last chapter. The result of the struggle was the downfall of Ath- 
ens, and the weakening of all Greece, giving the present advantage 
to Persia and the future opportunity to Macedon. As is well 
known, the Spartans abused their power after 404 B.C., causing 
them to be execrated throughout Greece, and eventually making over 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor to the Persians by the Peace of Antal- 
cidas (387 B.C.) The battle of Leuctra, (371) brought adout the 
downfall of Sparta. At this date there seemed to be for a short time 
some hope of re-establishing unity in the nation. The second De- 
lian confederacy of 377 proved successful for a time, but it was only 
of a partial character, and Athens showed her old faults again. The 
short Theban supremacy promised much, and it was an unhappy mo- 
ment for all Hellas when Epaminondas fell (461). Of this this 
statesman one historian savs, “By spreading “Greek manners and 
ways of life he enlarged the narrow boundaries of the land of the 


(6) In extenuation of this last act it mav be said that Agesilaus acting at the time as 
the leader of Greece had already begun inflicting serious blows upon the Persian power 
in Asia Minor and seemed likely to recover more territory, when he was frustrated by the 
action of Thebes and Athens who helped by Persian money, declared war against Sparta 
IN 395. 
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Greeks”—“In his own person he represented the idea of a general 
Hellenic character which, unconditioned by local accidents, was free- 
ly raised aloft above the distinctions of states and tribes. Hitherto 
only statesmen had appeared who were great Athenians or great 
Spartans. In Epaminondas this local colouring is of quite inferior 
importance. He was a Hellene first and a Theban only in the sec- 
ond place. And thus he prepared the standpoint from which to be a 
Hellene was to be regarded as an intellectual privilege independent 
of the locality of birth—and this is the standpoint of Hellenism.” 
(Curtius, History of Greece, vol. IV.) After his death we simply 
watch the collapse of Greece before Macedon. The speeches of De- 
mosthenes and the essays of Isocrates show clearly enough the con- 
dition of affairs. Demosethnes was “leading the forlorn hope of the 
Polis.” Isocrates, who perhaps deserves more credit than is usually 
given him, had some remedies to suggest for the existing evils. And 
even if his ideals were not fulfilled, yet some of his ideas were car- 
ried out by Philip and Alexander. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that so many writers close the history 
of Greece with the vears 338 or 323 B.C. These dates really mark 
the beginning of a new life for the Greek nation. While, except for 
brief moments, any political combination between Greek cities had 
been brought about hitherto only by the supremacy of one over 
others, yet in the third century B.C. the problem of political confed- 
eration was, within Greece proper, solved by the Achaeans.7 From 
280 B.C. onwards for a century they provided a working system 
whereby each state in the Achaean League retained its autonomy, and 
yet for wider and national purposes became part of a single political 
body. While other states held aloof and the Macedonian power 
threatened it from the North, the League was still enabled to hold its 
own till eventually it disappeared before the Roman advance. It is 
true that the latter part of its history was less glorious, that discord 
appeared in its ranks, and its interests were hastily sacrificed to se- 
cure a momertary advantage. Dut, as one writer says, “It was one 
of the most brilliant attempts at national action on the part of the 
Greeks” * * * “Here was a better framework than the Greeks 
had ever known before for concerted action” * * * “Tt was the 
last word of Greek politics.” (Woodrow-Wilson. The State.) 

The history of Greek politics, indeed, has not been a very satis- 
factory one; but bearing in mind the words quoted above in refer- 
ence to Epaminondas, we can see that Pan-Hellenism and Hellenism 
are not after all terms of any great political significance. It is not 








(7) The Aetolian League achieved a similar but less complete success. 
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on its purely political site that Hellenism has been so important to 
history ; the Greeks as a whole hardly solved in actual fact the prob- 
lems they so keenly and luminously discussed. On the other hand, 
taking a comprehensive view one might almost say that the victory of 
Chaeronea in 338 B.C., gave Hellas its great opportunity; for cen- 
turies after that date, and over vast areas of population the Greek 
nation was carrying out its mission to the world, and no longer in the 
old exclusive spirit. A higher ideal of Pan-Hellenism became real- 
ized. In fact the words of Isocrates n praise of Athens (Paneg. 50) 
came to have a fuller meaning than he ever dreamed of. 

“Our city has so far surpassed the rest of mankind in power of 
thought and speech that those who learn from her become teachers of 
others; and she has caused the name of Hellene to seem no longer 
one of race but of genius; so that those may be called Hellenes who 
have a part in our culture rather than those who share our descent.” 


G. OswaLp SMITH. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ “HEROD.’»* 


XISTING fashions in literature make it inexpedient to refer to 
writings which have been in the public eye for more than a 
twelvemonth. It is regrettable that such should be the case, espec- 
ially when the work, to which our attention is directed, has some 
permanent value. Mr. Phillips’ play is a work of the imagination 
pure and simple, one that represents the kernel of wheat in a field of 
chaff, and while it is some time since the public, especially the plav- 
goers, discussed its merits and defects, the thoughtful reader will be 
attracted by much that the play contains. Besides, “Herod” has 
been tried in the balance of public opinion and not found wanting. It 
has intrinsic worth: in the words of Ralph Waldo Emerson, it has 
just become a work with which the better class of readers must rec- 
kon. 

Mr. Phillip erects a superstructure of beautiful imagery and 
true poetry on a very simple foundation or plot. The drama opens 
with the anointing of Aristobulus, Mariamne’s brother, and the last 
male and descendant of the puissant Maccabees, as High Priest. The 
occasion is the feast of Tabernacles, and the boy is jovously received 
bv the populace of Jerusalem. Herod’s councillors have noted Aristo- 
bulus’ favor with the people and are afraid that «a popular revolt 
against the low-born Idumaean ursurper will be headed by this bov. 


—- oe a ee 


** Herod: A Tragedy.’ First produced at Her Maijestv’s Theatre. London, October $2: 
1goo. Inthe present paper, the references correspond to the second edition of the drama, 
London, rgor. 
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Herod's fears have been aroused by means of representations made 
by his mother and sister. He orders Sohemus to accompany Aristo- 
bulus to the bath as if he was to be protected. There, in conformity 
with the king’s command, Aristobulus is slain. 

A most passionate love scene follows. Herod, on his way to 
war, bids farewell to Queen Mariamne. Then the corpse of the 
murdered Aristobulus is brought on the stage. Mariamne mourns 
her loss and pays daily visits to his tomb. At first she believes that 
the boy's death is the result of an accident, but on one occasion, she 
learns the truth from Sohemus and her love of Herod is turned into 
most deadly hatred. When the king returns, a victorious sol- 
dier, and skilful diplomat, she accuses him as the author of Aristo- 
bulus’ murder. Herod endeavors to parry her thrusts of accusation 
and to win her love again, but all in vain. He is warned that mari- 
‘amne is a grave danger to the state and his councillors distort her in- 
nocence into villanous treachery. Indeed the mother and sister of 
Herod add poison to his drink and then pretend to have discovered 
an evidence of Mariamne's perfidy in this. 

Herod yields and orders Mariamne's death. But, in a most ex- 
quisite speech, he laments his unfortunate lot :— 


‘““Where's now the boast, the glory, O where now? 
What was this triumph but in the telling of it 

To you! And what this victory but to pour it 
Into your ears! I had imagined all | 
Meetings but this—this only I foresaw not; 
Here I disband my legions. Arise, 

And spill the wine of glory on the ground; 
I turn my face into the hght. And yet 
Why am I bowed thus—I that am Herod? Come, 
I'll take you in my arms. I'll have your lips 
By force, and chain your body up to me; 
I am denied your soul, but I will slake 
This thirst of the flesh and drink your beauty deep!’’t 


Besides, the populace is turbulent, but Herod, by consummate 
use of flattery and diplomacy, calms them in their fears. In the 
final scene, Herod is shown repentant. He longs to undo what has 
been done, to recall that which can not be recalled. He thinks of 
Mariamne, she is the vision of his dreams, and the proud and craftv 
king cannot attend to his affairs of state. Herod calls Mariamne! 
At last, her lifeless form is taken to him, and with Herod in a deep, 
cataleptic trance of great artistic significance, the curtain descends. 


— 








TP. 66. 
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Around this simple, ingenious story, the web and woof of 
charming verse are woven. Herod is the character which the poet 
has delineated in bold strokes: every line lays bare the character of 
the king. But while he has succeeded with Herod, Mr. Phillips has 
not drawn other characters at all. They are more in the nature of 
rough sketches of character to be consummated at a later time. The 
play of passions, of conflicting emotions, is brought out very well; 
but, in its present form, “Herod” is a psychological incident rather 
than a drama. History is not presented to the reader in simple per- 
spective: we see all by Herod’s eyes. Mariamne, as a character, is 
soulless and barely existent. The remaining parts dwindle into in- 
significance. Then, too, the reader can only get Herod's conception 
of the characters: it is impossible for anyone to view this drama ob- 
jectively. The continuous refrain of Herod's councillors— 

“Still must we trample, crush, corrupt and kill— 
is merely the foil for the vacillating course of the cruel king. 

Mr. Phillips has considerable literary talent. His drama moves 
towards one great, central, inevitable catastrophe; thus the demands 
of a most exacting literary canon are fulfilled. The ideals are cast 
in an exalted sphere, but the tragedy is not an ‘acting play” and the 
only variety that is offered comes in the shape of beautiful, masterly 
poetry that will stand comparison with Marlowe's, , Jonson’ Ss, or 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s.* 

However, Mr. Phillips’ work is not a creation of great poetic or 
imaginative power. It was Heine who called attention to the fact 
that Goethe's characters, the most important as well as the least sig- 
nificant, were finished types. No one character claimed the poet's 
exclusive and indiscriminate attention to the consequent detriment of 
all the others. No part of Shakespeare’s, of Homer’s, of Goethe’s 
writings but is sketched with a fullness that is commensurate with its 
importance. Heine, finally, has summed up the entire matter in 
these sentences: 

2 “In den Werken aller grossen Dichter giebt es 
Ziventlich gar keine Neben-personen, jede Figur ist Hauptperson an 
ihrer Stelle. Solche Dichter gleichen den absoluten Ftirsten, die 
den Menschen keinen selbstandigen Wert beimessen, sondern ihnen 
selber nach eigenem Gutdunken ihre hdchste Geltung zeurken- 
men... . 2 T 

“Herod” will live by the exquisite charm of its verse, by its lit- 
erary value as a whole. The fact, that it has survived the period of 





“The reader is referred to the (;erman dramatist Hebbel's treatment of the same sub- 
ject. His ‘‘Herodes und Mariamne”’ appeared in 1851. 


t'*Die Romantische Schule,” (Cotta’s Bibl. d. Weltlitt) vol. ix., p. 46 f. 
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ephemereal popularity successfully, augurs well for its continued 
hold on the reading public. In conclusion, Herod's speech, which 
he delivers when about to go to Mariamine after his savage command 
concerning Aristobulus, deserves quotation in extenso. 


‘The queen? ah, no, Not yet—not on the instant. 
Say I will come at dusking ere I go. 
No, no; I cannot look on thee so soon. 
I have struck him down, and fear has come on me; 
Yet I ne'er fearea before; not when I slew 
The assembled Sanhedrin. Why do I tremble? 
Not that I have contrived this murder, this 
Most politic, most necessary act. _ 
Then why this apprehension mystical, 
This beaded forehead, and this quailing flesh? 
Dimly I dread lest having struck this blow 
Of my free-will, I by this very act 
Have signed and pledged me to a second blow 
Against my will. What if the powers permit 
The doing of that deed which serves us now; 
Then of that very deed do make a spur 
To drive us to some act that we abhor? 
The first step is with us; then all the road, 
The long road is with Fate. O horrible! 
If he being dead demand another death.’”’* 


ALBERT M. FRIEDENBERG. 


*P gat. 


THIRTY YEARS IN THE HISTORY OF 
QUEEN’S, UNIVERSITY, 
BY THE VICE-PRINCIPAL. 


WELL remember the strange admixture of feelings with which 
on a beautiful day in September, 1872, I first put my foot on the 
platform of the outer station of Kingston—then the only one—and 
was driven to the house of the late Professor Mackerras. Ap- 
proaching the city from the east, I cannot say that I was greatly im- 
pressed by the character of the buildings, but as I came in sight of 
the Court House, with its bold and impressive lines, and its graceful 
Corinthian pillars, a wild hope sprung up in my mind that this might 
be the University building. Alas! that dream was soon dissipated 
as there immediately rose into view the structure in which, as I was 
informed, the sons of Queen’s were taught mathematics, literature, 
science, philosophy and theology. The work of the College was, as 
I found, carried on in what is now the Medical building, as yet only 
of two storeys, with its little pepper-box on top intended as a belfry, 
and its general air of disdaining the meritricious advantage of archi- 
tectural ornament and concentrating itself severely on what Aristotle 
defines as the object of a house—“to afford shelter from the 
weather.” The building, indeed, as I afterwards learned, had been 
designed for the use of the School of Medicine established in 1854, 
the founders of which were careful and thrifty men who expressly 
stipulated that “no architectural ornament” should be employed in 
its construction—a command which by the too faithful builder was 
obeyed to the letter. My ideas of a University, on the other hand, 
had been determined partly by my familiarity with the venerable 
group of buildings in which the University of Glasgow had its ear- 
lier home, and partly by the magnificent pile spread over the summit 
of Gilmour Hill which is its present abode. The former, grimy as 
they were with the incrustations of some three or four centuries had 
yet a massive and imposing appearance; while the latter, with its 
long and continuous front of about 540 feet, its arched and groined 
gateways, and its lofty tower, was a fit symbol of the wealth and in- 
telligence of the great manufacturing city upon which it looked 
down and of the fertile valley of the Clyde stretching as far as the 
eye could reach. With my mind’s eye filled with this vision of a 
stately university it was hardly surprising that as I looked at the 
plain and ugly structure in which I was to begin my labours I felt a: 
curious sinking of the heart. Scottish youth were not, even thirty 
years ago, quite innocent of American slang, and I am afriad I whis- 
pered sadly to myself: “One-horse college, evidently!” And when 
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| began to ask about the number of students, it was not very reassur- 
ing to learn that I should have one class of four, another of five, and 
a third of fourteen; the only consoling thing being that the number 
of students was obviously on the increase, there actually being an ad- 
dition of nine in one year! A total of 50 students in Arts and Theo- 
logy did seem rather a beggarly array; but a young man of twenty- 
five has a fund of hope on which he can draw in an emergency, and 
very soon the sense of littleness began to pass away. If there were 
iew students, and but seven Professors, I soon discovered that the 
work done was of a solid and substantial kind, and that the gradu- 
ates who left the University had no reason to regret the hours they 
had spent within its walls in fitting themselves for their life-work. 
The country was young, the University, after many struggles, 
seemed to have at length secured a firm footing, and the students had 
boundless faith in their Alma Mater. It would indeed have been hard 
to despair. The whole atmosphere of Queen's seemed to radiate 
with hope and enthusiasm, burning steadily in Principal Snodgrass, 
leaping into flame in Professor MacKerras, and forming a sort of 
unconscious medium in my remaining colleagues. nce entered up- 
on my work, I was soon attracted by the freshness and latent talent 
of the students, as well as amused occasionally by their somewhat 
unconventional behaviour in the class-room. For thirty years fresh 
recruits have passed before me on their way to active life, but I have 
found no change in their character, except perhaps an intensified ser- 
iousness and enthusiasm for ideas in some, and a more eager effort 
in others to acquire the graces of society, due no doubt largely to the 
presence of so many lady students as fellow-workers in the pursuit 
of truth—and a degree. 

Before saying a few words about the internal development of 
Queen’s in the last thirty years, it may be well to recall very briefly 
her history in the previous thirty.* The early days of all universi- 
ties are naturally days of anxiety and struggle, but it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the fiery trials through which Queen’s has passed, 
and from which she has emerged triumphant, would have killed an 
institution of less vitality. Whatever its future constitution may be, 
the graduates and friends of the University will never forget the 
debt of gratitude they owe to the Presbyterian Church of Canada. 
In the days when the whole government of Upper Canada 
was in the hands of the “Family Compact’; when there 
was no University in the Province except on paper; when 
half of the children received no education at all, and_ it 
was practically impossible for the son of a poor man _ to 


*An admirable Historical Sketch of Queen’s University by the Librarian, Miss Lois 
Saunders, will be found in Queen’s University Journal for November 1st, rgor. 
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obtain even the training of a High School; it was in these circum- 
stances that the Synod of ‘“‘The Presbyterian Church in Canada in 
connection with the Church of Scotland” gave its hearty support to 
the establishment of a university at Kingston, and that the Colonial 
Committee of the Church of Scotland seconded its efforts by an an- 
nual grant, only withdrawn in 1883, after forty years of fostering 
care, when the University was strong enough to stand alone. It ts 
true that in 1837 a charter had been granted by George IV by which 
the large endowment previously assigned by George III for the es- 
tablishment of universities throughout the province was diverted to 
one university, to be called King’s College; but nothing had been 
done to give effect to its provisions, while its constitution was of so 
exclusive a nature that both the Methodist and the Presbyterian 
churches had no resource but to establish a University of a more un- 
sectarian and comprehensive character. How wise and liberal was 
the spirit which animated the founders of our University may be 
seen from two resolutions passed at a meeting held at Kingston in 
1839. The first of these resolutions—which was moved if I rem- 
ember aright, by Mr. John A. Macdonald, afterwards Sir John A. 
Macdonald—ran as follows: “That the formation of said College 
being a Christian and patriotic object, this meeting anticipates not 
only the support of members and adherents of the Presbyterian 
church, but all classes of the Christian community.’ And the sec- 
ond was: “That no religious test or qualification shall be required 
of or appointed for any persons admitted or matriculated as scholars 
within the said College, or of persons admitted to any degree in any 
Art or Faculty therein.” No one who reads these resolutions can 
fail to be impressetl by the remarkable liberality displayed by the 
founders of Queen’s University, and by the Synod which endorsed 
their views at a time when the promoters of King’s College virtually 
excluded from its walls all but members of the Episcopal church by 
exacting subscription of the Thirty-nine Articles from students as 
well as Professors. And when the Royal Charter establishing 
(Jueen's College passed the Great Seal on October 16th, 18141, while 
it enacted that the Board of Trustees and the Professors should de- 
clare their belief in the doctrines of the Westminster Confession of 
faith, the very words of the second resolution were employed, and it 
was expressly provided “that no religious test or qualification should 
be required of, or appointed for, any persons admitted or matriculat- 
ed as scholars.” Queen’s was therefore, from the first, and has al- 
ways remained, a free Christian University. There was, indeed, an 
incident which occurred some years later that seems to suggest a cer- 
tain narrowness in the minds of the Board of Trustees. When in 
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1853 a bill was brought in to secularize King’s College under the 
name of the University of Toronto, one objection made by the repre- 
sentatives of Queen’s was that it afforded no guarantee of the relig- 
ious beliefs of the Principal or P-ofessors. This objection, how 
ever, was very much less sectarian than at first sight it appears to be. 
It was not claimed that the Professors of the Provincial University 
should be asked to sign either the Westminster Confession of Faith 
or the Thirty-nine Articles, but only that some guarantee should be 
given that the teaching staff was not hostile to the Christian religion. 

Though Queen's College was established mainly for the higher 
education of young men who proposed to enter the Presbyterian 
Church, the curriculum was from the first based on that liberal con- 
ception of higher education with which its founders had been famil- 
iar in the land of their birth. In the very first session, or rather half- 
session, the ten students who in 1842 met in the modest frame build- 
ing, Which was the first home of the University, received instruction 
from Principal Liddell in Moral Philosophy as well as Divinity, 
while Professor Campbell lectured on Classics, Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres. The following session brought an accession of strength, in 
the person of the Rev. James Williamson, M.A., afterwards known 
under the loving title of “the students’ friend,’ who undertook the 
subjects of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, besides conducting 
an Elementary class, rendered necessary by the wretched condition 
of secondary education in the Province. By the third session a fair 
and prosperous future semed to lie before the College, the number of 
students having increased to thirty; but in July, 1844, an event oc- 
curred which was but the first of a series of crushing blows that 
seemed to threaten its very existence. The disruption of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland had as one of its after-effects the separ- 
ation of a large number of the ministers, elders and people from the 
“Presbyterian Church in Canada in connection with the Church of 
Scotland,” and their formation into the “I*ree Church.” The preju- 
dicial influence of this schism on Queen’s was soon apparent. The 
number of students sank instantly from thirty to eleven, only one 
more than were registered in the very first session. This decrease, 
combined with a change in the policy of the Board of Trustees, who 
were at first willing to convert the University into a Theological Col- 
lege located in Toronto, provided that the charter of King’s College 
was amended and the tests abolished, so disheartened and disap- 
pointed Principal Liddell that he resigned his office and returned to 
Scotland. That the Board in refusing to dismember the University, 
or to remove its location from Eastern Ontario, acted wisely, hardly 
any one would now be found to deny. 
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On Principal Liddell’s withdrawal, it seemed as if the Universi- 
ty were doomed to die of inanition, the number of matriculants in the 
sesion of 1846-47 being only five! But with the dogged determina- 
tion of their ancestors, the authorities “put a stout heart to a stey 
brae’ and refused to give in. Very soon things began to mend, so 
that in 1860 when Principal Leitch was appointed, with a staff of six 
Professors the number of students in Arts and Theology had in- 
creased to 55. Besides these there were in attendance 95 medical 
students, making a total of 150. From the first, indeed, the School 
of Medicine was a success, there being 47 students in attendance 
when it opened in 1854. The evil fate, however, which seemed to 
dog the footsteps of Queen’s from the start again overtook her. Un- 
fortunate dissensions arose among members of the teaching staff, so 
that when Rev. Dr. Snodgrass was appointed Principal in 1864, on 
the death of Dr. Leitch, the number of students in Arts and Theology 
had again decreased to 50, and in Medicine to 65—35 fewer than 
were in attendance in 1860. In 1865 the Medical Faculty was sep- 
arated from the University, and under the name of the ‘‘Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons” carried on its work independently 
in a building leased for the purpose, being connected with the 
University only by the loose bond of affiliation, till in 1892 the orig- 
inal relation was restored. Under the wise guidance of Principal 
Snodgrass, the prospects of Queen’s were again growing brighter, 
when, like a bolt from a clear sky, in 1868 the Government grant of 
$5,000 was suddenly withdrawn, and to make matters worse, by the 
failure of the Commercial Bank about half of the remaining revenue 
was lost! A more desperate plight it would be hard to imagine, and 
it would have been no great matter for surprise if the authorities had 
at length thrown down their arms and admitted themselves van- 
quished. In twenty-five years the staff had indeed increased to 7, 
but the number of students in Arts and Theology was but 40, actual- 
ly 24 fewer than had matriculated ten years before! The less reso- 
lute counselled surrender, and even the stoutest-hearted faltered for 
a moment; but from seeming defeat a new victory was won. The 
quiet resolution of Principal Snodgrass, combined with the contag- 
ious enthusiasm of Professor Mackerras—most delightful of col- 
leagues !—surmounted all obstacles, and an.Endowment Fund of 
$100,000 was raised which was enough to prove the right of the Un- 
iversity to exist, and to ensure that a solid education should be given 
to the youth who began to come in increasing numbers to its halls. 
When I first entered upon my duties in 1872, the improved aspect of 
affairs was just beginning to show itself, a result which was to some 
extent no doubt aided by the union of all the Presbyterian churches 
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in the Dominion, in 1874, the natural sequel to the Act of Confedera- 
tion with its supplements by which the Provinces of Ontario, Que- 
bec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, British Columbia and 
Prince Edward Island were combined in the Dominion of Canada. 

This somewhat lengthy retrospect has brought me round to the 
point from which I started, and I may now go on to give some idea 
of the internal development of Queen’s in the last thirty years. in 
1872, then, Queen’s had emerged from her trials, somewhat sadden- 
ed no doubt, but filled with a steady and inextinguishable faith in her 
own future. The variety and solidity of the work she attempted to 
do will be at once evident from the seven chairs of Classics, History 
and English Literature, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathematics 
and Physics, Chemistry and Natural Science in Arts; Divinity, He- 
brew and Old Testament Criticism in Theology. When to these 
subjects are added French and German, taught by the Professor of 
History and English Literature; Rhetoric and Political Economy, 
assigned to the Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, it will be 
seen that the graduates were provided with a tolerably complete in- 
troduction to the whole sphere of human science. It was impossible 
for them to complete the prescribed curriculum without receiving 
that peculiar elevation and breadth of view which at least insured a 
certain degree of sympathy for every branch of human knowledge. 
But of course the system had its own defects. The whole body of 
students met in a common hall for prayers at a quarter to nine in the 
morning, and from nine to one all the men of the same “‘year”’ sat on 
the same benches and listened to the same lectures. With a staff of 
five Professors in Arts and two in Theology there could be very lit- 
tle division of labour, no options, and practically no honour work in 
any department. There was but one Professor of Latin and Greek, 
who received no assistance of any kind in his work; the Professor of 
History was also Professor of English Literature, and threw in 
French and German as a sort of relish; the Professor of Chemistry 
lectured on Mineralogy, Botany and Zoology as well; the Professor 
of Mathematics was also Professor of Physics (or Natural Philoso- 
phy as it was then called after the Scotch model), and the Professor 
of Logic, Metaphysics and Ethics (such was his magniloquent title) 
was also expected to lecture on Political Economy and to fill up the 
gaps in his time by a few lectures on Rhetoric. Under such a system 
there could of course be no specialists is any department of science, 
and thus the graduates of Queen’s were not likely to find their way 
into the High Schools as teachers of a particular class of subjects. 
It can hardly be denied, however, that the careful training they re- 
ceived and the wide outlook it afforded was admirably fitted to pro- 
duce broad-minded and intelligent citizens. 
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From 1872 to 1877 the University moved along .in a steady and 
solid way, the only change of any consequence that I remember be- 
ing in the direction of rather more attention to honour work. The 
number of students in Arts and Theology had increased from 50 to 
85, though in Medicine they had only risen from 35 to 45, making a 
total in the three faculties of 130. It was during this period, how- 
ever, that the movement for the Union of the Presbyterian Churches 
was initiated and carried on to completion. Principal Snodgrass, 
with the strong sense and liberality of spirit by which he was distin- 
guished, threw himself with all his energy into the discussion, and it 
was largely due to his tact and tenacity of purpose that Queen’s was 
not shorn of her Theological faculty, and that she remained practi- 
cally independent, bearing the same relation to the United Church as 
she had previously done to the Church of Scotland in Canada. Thus 
to all intents and purposes Queen’s University remained free and 
undenominational, while at the same time she retained the religious 
character which distinguished her from the first. 

With the consummation of the Union the work of Dr. Snod- 
grass was virtually done. The long and arduous fight had impaired 
his health, rendering him unfit for further efforts, and with his usual 
clearness of vision he saw the necessity of preparing the way for a 
successor. ne other service he was able to perform, for which the 
friends of Queen’s can never be too grateful. Having made up his 
mind that George Munro Grant was the only man qualified for the 
great task that yet remained to be done, he steadily insisted that the 
Principalship should be offered to him. I well remember the ani- 
mated private discussions on the question, and the unanimity of the 
staff as to the fitness of his nominee. As usual many other names 
were mentioned, but Principal Snodgrass had his way, and the bril- 
liant young minister of St. Matthew’s Church, Halifax, who had al- 
ready displayed his wide political vision in his advocacy of the Con- 
federation of the Provinces and his remarkable skill as a debater in 
the Macdonnell Heresy case, was, in 187%, appointed Principal and 
Primarius Professor of Divinity of Queen's University. Never was 
an appointment more quickly justified. None who were present will 
ever forget the impression of abounding energy, insight, largeness 
of vision, and mastery over men that he produced, as he drew the 
bold outlines of his policy, and expressed his confidence in the loya} 
support of those who had called him to his new sphere of labour. 
The necessity of a proper Arts building and of an increase in the 
staff he saw at once, and made everybody else see; and after a year 
of ceaseless effort the second Endowment Fund of Queen’s, amount- 
ing to $140,000, was raised. The University being comfortably 
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housed, the more important problem of the specialization of studies 
was attacked, a new departure which the Principal saw to be abso- 
lutely necessary if Queen’s was to keep pace with the growth of sis- 
ter institutions. This of course involved a large addition to the 
teaching staff. The friends of Queen’s at first looked on with 
wonder when it was suggested that at least six new chairs should be 
added! That anyone should dream of proposing to double the Pro- 
fessoriate would have sounded like the impracticable suggestions of 
a man who did not know the value of money, had it not come from 
the mouth of one who always knew what he wanted, and was deter- 
mined to get it. What must the faint-hearted persons of those days 
now think, when the staff has not only doubled but tripled! It is 
true that to secure this end, first a five years’ scheme for revenue had 
to be initiated, and a Jubilee Endowment Fund of a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars secured ; but these things have been done, with the result 
that the University has now a staff of 21 Professors in Arts, Science 
and Theology, 12 in Medicine, together with 7 assistant or acting 
Professors, 6 Lecturers, 3 Fellows, 14 Tutors and 11 Demonstrators, 
making a total of 74 teachers in all. That a single man should have 
devised and summoned into being this Armida Palace is almost in- 
conceivable; that it has been done at all speaks volumes for the en- 
thusiasm and the generosity of the Alumni and friends of Queen’s. 
My object. however, is mainly to draw attention to the educa- 
tional aspect of this unceasing effort to place the University on a 
sound financial basis. The changes that have been made in the Pro- 
fessoriate have not so much introduced new subjects, as assigned _ 
special teachers to each. The chair of Classics, which in 1877-78 
was assigned to one Professor, has split up into the separate chairs 
of Latin and Greek, with an Assistant Professor common to both, 
and three Tutors. The chair of History and English Literature, 
with the lectureship of French and German attached, has multiplied 
into the four chairs of History, English Literature, French and Ger- 
man, with an Assistant Professor of English Literature, and six tu- 
tors. There is now a chair of Mental as well as Moral Philosophy, 
with two Fellows, while Political Economy, which was formerly at- 
tached to the single chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy, is now 
taught by a separate Professor, with the aid of a tutor. Mathema- 
tics and Physics, which formed a single chair, are now represented 
by a Professor and Assistant Professor of Mathematics, a lecturer 
on Applied Mathematics and two tutors, together with a Professor 
and Associate Professor of Physics, and a Demonstrator. Original- 
ly there was a chair of Chemistry and Natural Science, now we have 
a Professor of Chemistry, a Professor of Mineralogy, a Professor of 
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Geology, a Lecturer on Chemistry, with five Demonstrators, a Pro- 
fessor of Botany, a Professor of Animal Biology, and three Demon- 
strators, making 14 teachers in all. A similar expansion has taken 
place in Medicine. In Theology the two chairs have increased to 
four ,with a Fellow in Hebrew; the new chairs being those of Apol- 
ogetics and New Testament Criticism, Church History and the His- 
tory of Doctrines. These figures, however, are merely the external 
index of a transformation in the character of the teaching. With 
the greatly increased division of labour, it is now possible for both 
teacher and student to give a degree of attention to special branches 
of knowledge, which in early days was impossible. No doubt some- 
thing is in this way apt to be lost in breadth of view, but it is more 
than compensated for by thoroughness and intensity. On the whole 
it is remarkable how little the comprehensive spirit of the Queen’s 
University of an earlier day has been affected. Teachers and stu- 
dents alike, though their attention is mainly directed to one depart- 
ment of study, bring to it the same reverence and the same devotion 
to truth as of old, and where these are the characteristic features of 
an institution unity of spirit 1s assured. In the production of this 
tvpe of a University, at once free and reverent, the close association 
of Arts, Medicine and Theology, which act and re-act on each other, 
has been one great determining element; and whatever the future 
constitution of Queen's may be, nothing would be more fatal than to 
disturb or weaken what has always been its characteristic feature. 

As we look back over the history of Queen’s, and contemplate 
its present condition, it strikes us at once that its future expansion 
must be in the direction mainly of Applied Science. The self-sacri- 
fice of her friends, and the untiring efforts of the late Principal, have 
resulted in the possession of a fairly complete staff in Arts. By the 
establishment of a Mining School, and the promise of a School of 
Forestry, the Government have virtually pledged themselves to pro- 
vide for Eastern Ontario that instruction in Civil, Mining and Elec- 
trical Engineering, and in Forestry, which is essential to the indus- 
trial prosperity of the Province. The friends of Queen's, by their 
generous contributions, the city of Kingston by its enlightened gen- 
erosity in providing a new Arts Building, the students by contribut- 
ing of their scanty means towards the construction of the “Grant 
Hall” as a memorial of their late beloved Principal, may fairly claim 
that they have deserved the most liberal treatment from the Prov- 
ince, and the least the Province can do is to see that its own nurse- 
ling is not stunted for lack of proper nourishment. 

Joun Watson. 


THE CANADIAN MILITIA. 
I. 


O country exhibits greater corporate indifference to her de- 
fence than does Canada. Few countries possess a defence 
force of so keen a soldierly spirit as the Canadian militia. Legally 
the force is a militia, subject to rather stringent liabilities. Practi- 
cally, it is a voluntary force; its cohesive power certainly arises net- 
ther from self-interest nor from encouragement from the govern- 
ment. It is a typical instance of the strange individuality of the race. 
Why do the militia serve Canada? Of pecuniary inducements 
there are none. The Ironsides of Cromwell, who had the success of 
their cause deeply at heart, were paid the rate of wages current 
among skilled workmen. At present the rate of wages which will 
attract men to soldiering seems to be about $1.25 a day. That was 
approximately what was paid by Great Britain for the irregular 
corps raised in such numbers in South Africa, and it is also the aver- 
age rate paid by the State to the National Guards of the United States 
when called out on service. The Canadian militia private receives 50 
cents a day, a sum quite inadequate of itself to attract men. In some 
city regiments the men vote their $6 a year back to the company or 
regiment to which they belong and thus though technically militiamen 
are, so far as personal reward goes, absolutely volunteers. Still less 
is the pay an inducement to the officers. A second lieutenant for his 
services in the annual training receives $15.36, and a first lieutenant’s 
pay ts $18.72. His uniform seldom costs an officer less than $125, 
and he has to pay for his messing when his training takes place in 
camp. A captain’s pay of his rank for his annual training is $33.84. 
Certain allowances are added for instruction, care of the arms en- 
trusted to him, and other duties and responsibilities cast upon the 
captain, and in some cases he is able to pocket a small strm in excess 
of his actual expenses. It is doubtful whether majors find their pav 
meet their expenses, and most commanding officers find their corps a 
source of expense. 

Does the uniform attract the men? Iam not inclined to regard 
this as a serious inducement. Quite apart from the question wheth- 
er the private soldier looks well in his cheap, ready-made, ill- 
fitting uniform, supplied on a niggardly scale, I incline to the 
belief that the present uniform is distinctly unpopular in the force, 
which on the whole would welcome a change to a workmanlike col- 
our and pattern. The majority of recentlv-raised corps have asked 
to be uniformed in khaki. The Highland regiments would doubtless 
insist on the retention of the kilt, but apart from this the militia, so 
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far as I am acquainted with it, is eager to abandon the scarlets, blues, 
and blacks which belong to a bygone period for a more sober garb. 

We occasionally hear it asserted that social advantages are con- 
ferred by belonging to the militia. I cannot accept this as in any re- 
spect an adequate reason for the presence of thirty-six thousand mil- 
itiamen in the country. Certainly, no social advantage is to be gain- 
ed from joining as a private; often a social disadvantage is exper- 
ienced. As for the two thousand odd officers, the majority of them 
belong to rural regiments and seldom wear their uniforms except at 
the annual camps. Of these a large number were unable to attend 
the levees which were held by H. R. H. the Duke of Cornwall and 
York because they were not in possession of full uniform. So far 
as the city corps are concerned, it is difficult to see what added social 
standing is conferred upon the average officer by his commission. 
The expense of keeping it up is usually large enough to 
ensure his being a man of fairly independent means. The only 
social advantage which I can recall as falling to a militia officer by 
virtue of his commission is an occasional official invitation to a com- 
manding officer, and I decline to believe that officers remain for twen- 
ty years in the lower ranks purely in order to qualify at the end of 
that time for invitation to an occasional Government House dinner. 

Why, then, do the members of so thankless a service persist in 
their obstinate adhesion to it? Primarily, I suppose, because they 
like it. I shall not deny that a very deep patriotism dwells in the 
bosom of the force. Its silence and readiness at the time of the Vene- 
zuela crisis—the absence of boasting and the absence of flinching— 
should be sufficient proof of its seriousness. But the surface motive 
for the queer, half-irrational and wholly patient devotion of the mili- 
tiaman to the militia probably is that he is fond of soldiering. Drill 
is but a moderately interesting occupation, but it is the gateway to a 
field which makes soldiering a remarkably interesting hobby. The 
adventurous turn which is latent in most men; the pleasures of rifle- 
shooting; the comradeship of the regiment; all have their share in 
creating a spirit which in the last resort defies analysis. 

It is plain that the force has no hold upon its members except 
their liking for it. The privates enlist nominally for three vears but 
in practice drop out when they feel inclined. In the cities officers 
seldom exercise their right of summoning truants from the drill into 
the police court, and rural captains recruit their companies anew for 
every camp. An officer who its aggrieved by his superior is ready 
with his resignation, unless some hope of promotion tempts him to 
stay on; it is particularly difficult to retain subalterns, whose position 
is quite devoid of charms other than the zest of service. And yet a 
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singular degree of discipline is maintained. To the eye of the regu- 
lar soldier the regiments appear slack. It is, however, to be recol- 
lected that the portion of the militia which drill at camp are soldiers 
on twelve days of the year and civilians on the other three hundred 
and fifty-three, that the men of the corps which are “trained at local 
headquarters” seldom are soldiers for a longer consecutive period 
than three hours, and that, out of uniform, officers and men in a 
large proportion of cases are not separated by any wide degree of so- 
cial inequality. When these facts are remembered, the degree of 
care devoted to the observance of military etiquette, the steadiness at- 
tained on parade, the “regimental” manner in which work is carried 
on, become remarkable. Canadians seem to possess a natural apti- 
tude for military discipline and to assume its bonds with eagerness. 
In South Africa the Canadian soldiery won the name, I believe, of 
being the best disciplined of all the colonial forces. I can from my 
personal observation vouch for the extraordinary rapidity with 
which the First Contingent became practically regular infantry, 
holding its place in one of the best brigades inthe army. It not only 
showed the valour in the field which we expect of irregular troops, it 
exhibited the accuracy of outpost work, the punctual performance of 
the numerous “duties” which fall to the lot of the soldier in the field, 
the unwavering trustworthiness upon all occasions, and the accurate 
and steady manoeuvering under fire which are peculiarly the result 
of discipline and for which we look to regular troops. Less impres- 
sive at first sight, but equally significant, is the sight of a battalion 
of rural militia entering camp, at least half the men absolute recruits, 
and few of the comparatively trained men with as much as a month 
of total service to their credit, yet marching quietly along in column, 
the men looking to their front, and silent. 


YI. 


Sir Edward Hutton started the fashion of styling the militia the 
national army. The phrase is a good one, but it represents what 
General Hutton wished the militia to become rather than what it is. 

What is an army? The non-military reader probably thinks of 
the troops he has seen upon parade, and supposes an army to be a 
force composed of a certain number of cavalry, artillery and infant- 
ry. When he is told that the Canadian militia comprises a certain 
number of horse, a certain number of artillery, and a certain number 
of infantry he is likely to conclude that, inasmuch as it possesses 
troops of all three arms, it is therefore an army. But for a force to 
be an army two conditions are necessary : the three arms must be dis- 
tributed in due proportion, and there must be a suitable number of 
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auxiliary troops to procure, transport and distribute the soldiers’ 
food, to supply extra ammunition, to attend to the sick and wounded, 
to bridge rivers, improve roads, to ensure a good supply of water, 
to transmit messages, to get information, to repair damaged weapons, 
to pay the men, and in innumerable ways to ensure them the neces- 
saries without which life and health cannot be supported. Judged 
by these two grand conditions, is the Canadian militia an army? 

The recent Royal Review at Toronto is a good illustration of the 
importance of the second of these two conditions. At that review a 
body of militia was assembled consisting of 24 battalions of infantry, 
18 squadrons of cavalry and mounted rifles, 10 batteries of artillery, 
and one company of engineers. The greater number of onlookers 
doubtless thought they were looking at an army. But that body of 
troops could not have marched to Lake Simcoe, for they had no 
waggons in which to convey their tents or their provisions, many of 
them had no cooking utensils, and there were few officers and few or 
no non-commissioned officers or men present who understood how to 
manage a waggon train such as would be needed on such a march, 
how to collect the provisions that would be needed, and how to dis- 
tribute them so that each corps would get its proper quantity. Those 
troops could not have fought a battle of ordinary length, for had they 
been supplied with all the ammunition the men and each battery 
could carry, there were no small arm ammunition carts to convey ex- 
tra cartridges for the rifles and no waggons to form ammunition col- 
umns for the artillery and the reserve rifle ammunition. Had any of 
the guns broken down, means for repairing them would have been 
lacking. The engineers present were altogether too few to rebuild 
broken bridges, throw pontoon bridges over rivers, level different 
grades in the roads, arrange drinking places for the men and ani- 
mals, work any railway lines which might be used, plan and execute 
field fortifications, lay and operate temporary telegraph lines, spy out 
the enemy’s position by means of balloons, and execute the numerous 
other services that a considerable army in the field requires. It would 
have been difficult for the troops to work together in the field, for 
there were no mounted signallers and few dismounted ones, and very 
few signalling instruments such as heliographs and lamps. The ten 
thousand militiamen who stood on the Garrison Common were a dis- 
tinctly helpless body of men, unable to march or fight. They were, 
therefore, from the military point of view, not an army; they were 
simply an accidental gathering of cavalry, infantry and artillerymen, 
without the auxiliary services by means of which they would be ren- 
dered effective. And the entire Canadian militia is simply an aggre- 
gation of battalions, squadrons and batteries, without the organiza- 
tion or the auxiliary departments essential to an army. 
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Let us examine the militia from the point of view of its distribu- 
tion into the three arms. The active militia consists of 32 squadrons 
of cavalry and 12 squadrons of mounted rifles; 16 batteries of field 
artillery and 31 companies of garrison artillery ; 4 companies of en- 
gineers ; 631 companies of infantry; 4 companies of the Army Ser- 
vice corps ; 8 bearer corps and 8 field hospitals ; a medical staff and a 
veterinary staff. The permanent corps consist of two squadrons of 
cavalry and one of mounted rifles, two field batteries. and two com-' 
panies of garrison artillery, and five companies of infantry. It will 
be observed that there is no horse artillery at all. 

The nominal strength of the active militia is about 38,000, made 
up of 2,800 cavalry and 600 mounted rifles, 3,800 artillery, 300 en- 
gineers, 30,000 infantry, 140 Army Service Corps, and 600 in med- 
ical services. The permanent force numbers 1,000, made up of 100 
cavalry, 60 mounted rifles, 450 artillery and 400 infantry. These are 
the figures which are invariably quoted to any person inquiring as to 
our armed strength. As a matter of fact, they are entirely mislead- 
ing. They indicate neither the number of trained men now actually 
available, nor the number of men who would be under arms in the 
event of a crisis which caused the nation to arm. As for the first 
point the rural regiments are not recruited until immediately before 
the annual training, so that during the period between the closing of 
one camp and the approach of another the large number of men 
whose time has expired are not replaced. Further, as a matter of 
fact, the three year term is rather a nominal affair in the case of all 
corps; in the case of most rural regiments the men enlist with the 
idea of serving for the prospective camp, and their officers seldom or 
ever compel a man to serve who is on their rolls but is reluctant to 
turn out. 

As for the second point, it must be borne in mind that the 
establishment of the militia is far below what it would be in war 
time. I may explain for readers to whom this is a technical term, 
that each unit—company, battalion, squadron, regiment, battery—is 
of a prescribed strength; pay, food, uniform and necessaries will not 
be issued to any greater number. In war time the establishment for 
each unit is simply the number judged best for efficiency in the field. 
In peace time the numbers authorized, for reasons of economy, are 
far smaller. To mobilize a force implies, among other things, to get 
hold of the extra men to bring up the establishments from peace to 
war size. It is a singularly characteristic fact that no war establish- 
ment is laid down for the Canadian militia, except in the case of a 
few engineer companies. As if jealous to preserve their reputation 


for perversity, the authorities in these cases have prescribed a war 
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and a peace establishment and have authorized certain engineer com- 
panies to continue an establishment conforming neither to the one 
nor the other standard. We may assume that if a call to arms were 
necessary, our authorities would adopt the war establishments of the 
British regular army. To illustrate the disparity between war es- 
tablishments and the present militia establishments, a table may be 
presented : 


UNIT. MILITIA ESTABLISHMENT. WAR ESTABLISHMENT. 
Squadron of Cavalry..... ......... SP OF 885.6 ihs otc oh 144 
Company (Squadron) of Mounted 

Infantry (Rises) scx sp 4hee saw $ A gactarienwspeasaue ey awe 140 
Battery of Field Artillery.... 2.2... 2. TOD... oe cece cc ce ween ees 176 
Company of Infantry................. AS oiaGh bee Reierre ins eax Sidr eZ 


The reasonable thing seems to be to regard the force which 
would be furnished by existing units brought up to war establishment 
as the true force for which our present organization provides. For 
purposes of simplicity we may assume that the difference between 
cavalry and mounted rifles would soon disappear, and that all would 
be given the same squadron organization. A computation on these 
lines would show us to possess a force somewhat as follows: 


Cavalry—47 Squadrons ........... cece eens nee e- 7,500 
Artillery—18 Field Batteries...... .............. 28. 3.150 
Infantry--630 Companies..... ........2:0 cece ceeee 78,750 
Total Combatants about....... . ....... go,000 
Piel Guns os00n .ausad deen sen enaes 108 


These figures need a little revision, for a considerable number of 
infantry battalions are of fewer than eight companies, and the miss- 
ing companies would almost certainly be hastily raised. We can feel 
confident that the 86 battalions now carried in the’ militia list would 
turn out from 1,000 to 1,100 strong. We might allow also for the 
cavalry and artillery turning out rather overstrength, so that we can 
practically count upon our militia furnishing us at rather short no- 
tice with a field army composed as follows: 


CAVALEYvecaice. adeal Retaad Ela Gti eed at tats, iseg —8;O00 
ALtilely iiceces sew Sane hoe worn aeteas Oe. teas sa ahe aera 3,500 
INfantey: 24 wrasse. wean Bale Sa eatedens weeds go,000 
Total Combatants about............ ...... 1661068 
Pielg: Guys as. cab pi date user ea Gueiciwes 108 


It is perfectly true that of these 100,000 men from 60,000 to 70,- 
000 would be quite raw recruits. Hlowever, these recruits would fit 
into previously existing corps and would find officers and non-com- 
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missioned ofhcers of some degree of training awaiting them. Fur- 
ther, they would be of a particularly fine class, the flower of our 
youth, Inasmuch as the men already in the ranks would be found to 
have on an average little more than twenty days of previous train- 
ing to their credit, in a month the recruits would be little behind the 
older soldiers in actual time of training. 

These observations apply to the infantry rather than to the cav- 
alry and artillery. In both these services the horses need much train- 
ing, and there is much for the men to learn. Consequently these arms 
cannot be increased with the rapidity with which fairly good infan- 
try can be organized and trained. 

Here, then, is the force which our present organization allows 
us to reckon upon. First of all is its distribution sound; that 1s, are 
the cavalry, artillery and infantry in proper proportions? I need 
scarcely remark upon the great importance of this point. To take a 
very recent instance, Lord Methuen in his dash towards Kimberly 
was greatly hindered by a bad distribution of the arms. In all of 
his four battles he suffered because of his lack of mounted troops, 
and the Magersfontein repulse was in a measure the result of this de- 
ficiency ; while at Modder River he was for a time in a very difficult 
position because he was short of guns. 

The best way in which to judge as to the wisdom of our own, 
distribution is to look at the course pursued in armies abroad, alike 
when actually in the field and when organizing in peace-time for pos- 
sible wars. <A pertinent example may be found in the original 
British plan for the invasion and subjugation of the Boer Republics, 
Before the early successes of the enemy broke up this plan of cam- 
paign, it was intended that Sir Redvers Buller, leaving Sir George 
White to look after Natal, should march north through Cape Colony 
and the Orange Free State with a force composed of an army corps 
and a division of cavalry. Later the authorities were severely criti- 
cised for not providing a greater proportion of mounted troops; in 
other words, their distribution was defective. This force, it was in- 
tended, should consist, roughly, of the following troops: 


Cavalry.......... 7 Regiments 

Mounted Infantry 2 a } Agena etter ae ee Thatieaey 6,000 

Artillery—r1g Batteries. 6... .. ee ee cee ee 3,150 

Infantry—about 30 Battalions, ............. ..e000.. 30,000 
Total Combatants about............. ..... 40,000 


GDS. v2.05 awiveeuser Ee dwareewaeenwes 114 
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It will be observed, (1), that this army of 40,000 regular sol- 
diers, included nearly as many mounted troops as, and rather more 
guns, than are allotted in our 100,000 partially trained militia; and, 
(2), that this proportion proved defective. If we work out a sum in 
proportions, we will find that, according to the views of the British 
War Office in 1899—views which were incorrect in allowing too 
great a proportion of infantry and too low a proportion of the other 
arms—our 100,000 men should be distributed somewhat in the fol- 
lowing proportions (I include our present distribution in the table) : 


CoM. THEORETICAL PROPORTION, PRESENT PROPORTION. 
Cavalry.......... ee 10,000 ihr os sa cro ead ee eens 8000 
Arley: ccinccatew awedien Sea &. “QOO0 weet avaias teeeee ee 3,500 
[NtQntly Wasa oie yess adhe, eats 75,000 .. . 2... 244 «ee. ees GO,000 
GUNS oe atalcecass seen Maumee 288 citicad Gbaahestwase eels 


It may be worth while to give further illustrations. The army 
with which Lord Roberts relieved Kimberly and surrounded Cronje 
was roughly composed of: 


Tifantry sts axace ost ks wee. Reena lw esas eas 25,000 
Mounted Troops.... . .. ‘Ses week Wand iene sakes 8,000 
Artillery. 2c8s.- tit. dex aurea sou ee ee aes 3,000 
GUNS! 25 eee ee: ah ene. COS Sek Aaa, Des a aene 98 


Coming to our own continent, the force with which General 
Sherman started the campaign against General Joseph Johnston 
which resulted in the capture of Atlanta, was composed somewhat as 
follows: 


Infantry cx. 66 Sake choad eleieee neduiaweceeenesout 88,000 
CAV EIT ico mS: bie iaie Me eT Eee HERR we ewe LN 15,000 
PCHELy s4:04- Sian. RNG dae nee Wee Meccnoas 54,500 
GURS ois. ar caliw nee a a SRN OR ome Sa Howe . 254 


General Joseph Johnston had to meet Sherman’s army about 
55,000 infantry and 16,000 cavalry. When General Lee prepared to 
enter on the invasion of Pennsylvania which ended at Gettysburg he 
had about 68,000 infantry and nearly 10,000 cavalry and artillery, 
and when he entered the wilderness campaign he had about 42,000 
infantry and 10,000 cavalry. 

I‘inally, the regular army of the United States in 1901, compris- 
ed about 72,000 combatants, in the following proportions : 


Cavalry—t1s Regiments) wij cstesedustanaseel 4uee woes 16,800 
Artillery—Corps....... si Acties Maalensineaeier tenses 12,000 
Infantry—go Battalions ...... .........06. neuen wes 43,700 


The artillery corps is to be increased to nearly 19,000 officers 
and men. 
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By simply increasing its battalions to 1,000 men each this army 
would assume the following proportions: 


Calwatyicauss sneaks bo6e ihe, waters ed Mded Seed 17,000 
Artillery” cscos at0s8 dink cane ean D pdshtiosa ats: teid 19,000 
Infantry......... Tees eHeweee. wekee. lace ore ees go,000 


I think that I have made my point. Either our Canadians au- 
thorities have come to the conclusion that the defence of Canada 
would need a far lower proportion of mounted troops and guns than 
has proved the case with warfare in South Africa, in Europe, or up- 
on this continent during the American Civil war, or else, what is in- 
finitely more probable, they have never considered the subject at all, 
have come to no conclusions, and have allowed corps practically to 
organize themselves as individual fancy suggested. 

I cannot, however, refrain from dwelling upon one aspect of this 
question, so important do I deem it. To support a body of veteran 
infantry of practically the same numbers as our Canadian militia in- 
fantry General Sherman had 254 guns. But he had under his com- 
mand 350 guns; no less than 96 pieces were absorbed in detached 
services, the guarding of lines of communication, the protection of 
bases and other duties. Moreover, he had the vast stores of ord- 
nance of the United States to draw upon. Our militia, who would 
take the field recruits, have 108 guns, and these are all the field guns 
in the country. If in the opening battle some Canadian artillery col- 
onel were to meet with Colonel Long’s misfortune and unlimber his 
brigade division within a thousand yards of a few hundred ambush- 
ed riflemen, one sixth of all our field guns would be gone. If our 
communications with Great Britain were in uy way interrupted our 
position would be most painful. 

The next consideration is, whether our 100,000 militia field 
force would be adequately provided with the auxiliary serices which 
I have mentioned. Without efhcient administrative troops an army 
cannot take a day's march, and would starve in its standing camps. 
Here again we may look to South Africa where the administrative 
departments of the British army proved remarkably efficient. The 
flow of re-inforcements there was so constant that it is difficult to ar- 
rive at an exact computation of the proportions in which at any given 
moment these troops were allotted to the combatant services. In 
February, 1900, however, the British probably had about 120,000 
combatants in the field, with over 450 guns. For this army there 
seems to have been serving at this time the following auxiliary and 
technical troops : 
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‘Field Companies 
Fortress Companies 
Railway Companies 


Royal Engineers Steam Road Transport — . . «... Ig Companies. 

Field Park 

Balloon Sections ° 
Royal Engineers—Telegraph Battalion. .... ........ ..... ..es. eee 2 Divisions 
Royal Engineers— Bridging Battalion (Pontoons)................6.-45. .3 Troops 
Royal Engineers—Field Troop (Mounted).... ... Tet Be. CE eee BREE POOP 
Army Service Corps. ......... eee new teens ceveees «.. 39 Companies 
Army Ordnance Corps....... ... ....... > & seek wiioabeeeiss .g Companies 
Ammunition Columns. .. .. ...... .. .... .- es ee ene ee ea 
Ammunition Parks .... 0.2.0.0...  cecceeceeeces eves utnteedeeetawme oeteeae 
Siege Tala. 6.555: % fnvgeses ceeacen ein! wee CROC eee: Ben koCieeee menses eerie 

. : Eth ‘Mena aueee meee tomeete aeae  yeia dey 2 

ak ev] metre ag SO cae. nsireinsinies a. ee 
Field Intelligence Department ....... 2... 100. cee ccc cee tee ee ee ee eees 
Army Pay Department | .............. 000 ceue cueecees DCIS aed Cereals Westin 
Army Veterinary Department .... ..... 0.00... cee cee eens ee eee Te 
Army: Post Otice Corps: i005. veo eds Get bees ae eae how peerater cece seee ss 
Judge Advocate General’s Department eines aStiemaeaeige: wedaete teks 


All told, these services must have occupied from 10,000 to 15,- 
000 men. 

This may seem tedious, but I am anxious to drive home the ex- 
traordinary number and variety of services which are needed by an 
army in the field. General Buller’s original force of an army corps 
and a cavalry division, if it had been equipped with technical and 
auxiliary services according to the standard of 1893, would have had 
over 7,600 of such troops for its 40,000 combatants. 

Let us now turn to the technical and auxiliary troops provided 
for our 100,000 militia. They are as follows: 


Engineers—4 Field Companies. .......... 2 220. 616 cen eee cence 500 
Army Service Corps—4q4 CompanieS...............26. seen ceeee . #06300 
Medical Services {5 Field Hospitals. s.1s... colielelie lo 12.360 
Veterinarians—a few. ...... ree Gio whe Raval ogsand, . «areata bead aieath 
Signallers—a few regimental detachments: orien teas ee ee ee ee 
Intelligence Department—one or two Officers. ........... sees cece ccs cece 


A nucleus of an Army Pay Department exists under civilian 
control. There is also a militia stores department, also under the 
civilian branch of the Militia Department. 

The total of these troops is about 700; the units are so few that 
on mobilization these numbers would not be greatly increased. Ad- 
ditional numbers could be obtained only by the organization of new 
units. 

The following services are unrepresented in the Canadian mil- 
itia : 
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Engineers— Mounted Field Troops. 
Pontoon Troops. 
Fortress Companies. 
Railway Companies. 
Steam Road (or Motor) Transport Companies. 
Telegraph Divisions. 
Field Parks. 
Sub-marine Miners. 
Army Ordnance Corps. 
Ammunition Columns. 
Ammunition Parks. 
A Remount Service. 
Intelligence Department. 
Army Signaillers. 
Army Post Office Corps. 
Judge Advocate General's Department. 


Very little comment is needed upon these facts. It 1s not neces- 
sary to be a soldier to imagine the enormous labor which would be 
involved in the sudden organization of these services. Were they 
all ready and efficiently manned, it would be hard work to expand the 
militia to 100,000 combatants and train the recruits in a reasonably. 
short time. What confusion would we witness if we had these 100,- 
QUO recruits under arms and the central department agitated over 
the countless details of preliminary organization; hastily appointed 
government agents flying over the country, bidding against each 
other for horses; wild purchases of wagons for army service corps 
and ammunition column use in one part of the country, insufficient 
supplies in another; the railway companies driven wild by the con- 
tradictory demands of the military authorities; hurried flitting to 
England to procure guns, rifles, ammunition, heliographs, submarine 
mines, motor cars, traction engines, innumerable other necessities ; 
blank uncertainty as to the enemy’s strength and plans, and a fever- 
ish wasting of money on untrustworthy spies; soldiers falling ill in 
one camp with no one to attend them, and elaborate hospitals stand- 
ing empty in another camp; postal authorities unable to find the 
shifting regiments so as to deliver the letters from home—the list 
can be prolonged indefinitely. Such would be the scenes were the 
militia mobilized tomorrow in earnest. 


III. 


It is useless to disguise the fact that there exists a positive reluc- 
tance to put the militia in a condition of efficiency. The objections 
to efficiency seem to fall into two groups: into apprehension lest our 
country be drawn into the vortex of militarism, to use the vivid phrase 
used by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and into fear lest the United States 
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should take offence at our arming. I must confess to regard the 
alarm felt on the subject of militarism proper as wholly wasted; 
other conditions offer themselves in numbers against which we might 
far more justly direct our vigilance. Militarism, as I regard it, is 
that condition of government and of social structure in which there 
exists a class of professional soldiers possessing a large measure of 
political and social power as such, possessing interests distinct from 
and possibly in opposition to the interests of the civilian element in 
the population, and regarding the civilian element with a certain © 
degree of contempt. Against militarism an efficient militia is in re- 
ality the greatest safeguard, for by such means the civilian element 
are armed and trained and so are independent of the professional sol- 
dier. The older and simpler form of militarism was that of the 
standing army, by means of which the liberties of the mass of the 
people were overborne. The militarism of Europe to-day is a pe- 
culiar and complex thing, which may be defined as the grafting upon 
the militia of a body of professional soldiers, in such a way as to con- 
fine the leadership to them. The typical European country obliges 
substantially the whole of its civilian population to undergo training 
in arms; that is the militia idea. But it provides a standing army of 
officers and non-commissioned officers who are professional soldiers 
and into their hands it commits the whole power. The militia is 
composed of privates alone, the standing army of officers and non- 
coms. alone. The interests of the officers and non-coms. are entire- 
ly distinct from those of the men who pass through their ranks and 
into the reserve. The professional combatant soldiers in the Ger- 
man army, for instance, number over 91,000. In Switzerland, on 
the other hand, we have a country unvexed by militarism, and yet 
admittedly well armed and well prepared. Switzerland is defended 
by a true militia, all the officers, all the non-coms. and all the men 
being civilians who devote a portion of their time to the acquisition 
of military training. Side by side in Europe thus subsist the ex- 
treme of militarism and popular government, protected by a true mil- 
itia. And assuredly Canada stands in no danger of her militiamen 
turning their weapons and their training against their own 
liberties. 

The other objection seems to me equally to rest ttpon a misap- 
prehension. Organization very seldom excites international alarm. 
Prior to the Boer ultimatuin of 1899 the War Office did a consider- 
able amount of organization work which greatly facilitated the des- 
patch of the troops to South Africa, and which yet escaped public at- 
tention and was not noticed by the exceedingly sensitive negotiators 
at Pretoria. It is the raising or mobilizing of troops that alarms 
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public opinion in adjoining nations, and that is precisely what is not 
needed in Canada. Our existing corps provide, with a little rear- 
rangement, for quite as large an army as we need contempiate; if 
necessary the infantry portion of our troops could be doubled in a 
short time by organizing ‘‘second battalions” for our existing regi- 
.Ments. As a matter of fact we have within the past ten years raised 
several new battalions of infantry and all of our present mounted 
rifles without provoking any alarm on the part of our American 
neighbors. <At the present moment we occasionally re-arm a battery 
with modern guns, they are steadily re-arming their National Guard 
with modern rifles, and nobody on either side of the line makes ob- 
jection. And to me this last argument seems to overbear the whole 
objection—that our militia is kept in such a condition that it affords 
a considerable show and therefore is conceivably a source of provo- 
cation, and is at the same time helpless and useless. Were war to 
break out suddenly between the Empire and the United States, it is 
quite within the range of possibility that the Americans could overrun 
the greater part of Canada with their regular army alone, without 
calling upon their National Guard. 

The first need which presents itself probably is that suggested 
by the fact that the existing corps if brought up to war establishment 
would provide about 100,000 men. Have we 100,000 rifles in the 
country? That is very doubtful. We imported 50,000 soon after 
the Venezuelan trouble and there has been no word of extensive pur- 
chases since then. Then, the 100,000 men who would be called to 
arms would need at least 300 field guns, and we certainly should 
have at least that number in the country. Obviously, we need large 
supplies of ammunition. The projected establishment of the Ross 
Rifle manufactory is in the right direction. Establishments where ar- 
tillery could at least be repaired are a prime need. The existing am- 
munition factory should be enlarged and others like it established at 
points west of the wasp’s waist in our country. Above all, our peo- 
ple should have arms and ammunition in the country. 

As for the rest, it is difficult to say where to begin. One exceed- 
ingly necessary step would be the adoption of a definite policy as to 
the proportion of arms. I have shown at some length how our ex- 
isting numbers would be expanded. It doubtless has not escaped 
the reader that the infantry would increase about three-fold while 
the mounted troops would hardly be doubled, so that the disparity 
between the infantry and the other arms, already dangerous, would 
be increased by the act of mobilization. If it is advisable to have 300 
field guns in the country, it would also be advisable to increase our 
batteries from 18 to about 50, so as to have 5,000 of our militia artil- 
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lerymen. Similarly, it would be advisable so to increase our squad- 
rons as to allow of our having from 15,000 to 20,000 horse in the 
field in the event of mobilization. The figures I mention are purely 
tentative ; it would be the duty of the administrative authority to con- 
sider the question of the defence of Canada from every standpoint 
and decide upon a definite proportion of the arms which it would re- 
gard as advisable. 

If once the authorities decided upon a scheme of this sort, I am 
of opinion that they would find it easy to secure the aid of the officers 
and men of the force in carrying it through. The artillery is a fav- 
orite arm as it is, and it would need a very slight addition to the pre- 
sent meagre inducements, a slight advance upon the present scanty 
encouragement, to induce far more officers and non-coms. to qualify 
in this fascinating branch of the service. The recent addition to the 
militia of a number of squadrons of mounted rifles was largely due 
to the anxiety of individuals in the militia to establish such corps. I 
am confident, for example, that if asked and encouraged to do so, 
nearly every rural battalion could raise in connection with its work a 
mounted company. Again, peculiar facilities exist for the raising of 
a larger force of engineer militia, partly in the character of a portion 
of our population, partly in the fact that so large a proportion of our 
civil engineers have passed through the Royal Military College and 
are in reality trained and scientific soldiers. And once again, a con- 
siderable desire exists in the militia to see the technical and auxiliary 
troops established. 

Next, we may urge that the auxiliary services which are so ne- 
cessary in war be organized. I have dwelt much already on the work 
done by the engineers in war. We possess in the country a splendid 
railway and telegraph system, but no effort has been made to secure 
the aid of trained railway men and telegraphers for the militia. Yet 
what admirable railway engineers and telegraph engineers they 
would make. In England prominent’ railway officials are 
given commissions in the volunteers and form what is styled a rail- 
way staff corps. The civil engineers of the country form a body of 
men particularly available. The Army Medical Service, in which a 
good beginning has been made, offers a particularly promising field 
for militia organization. A general desire exists throughout the 
militia to see the new Army Service Corps given an effective organi- 
zation. This is a service which might be greatly benefitted by co-oper- 
ation on the part of our railway men, for who would be better at the 
gathering and transportation of supplies than the men who have spe- 
cialized in the freight departments on the railways? Similarly, in 
our farmers we have men owning draught animals and vehicles and 
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skilled in their use. A moderate degree of organization, on the part 
of a very few officers, who would cost the country very little, would 
provide the country with a systemized machinery for the collection, 
transportation and distribution of necessaries, which in the event of 
need would prevent the chaos which has so often attended the hasty 
arming of an unprepared people. I forbear to go right through the 
list of services which I have already enumerated as lacking. All that 
is needed to establish each and every one of these is the appointment 
of a few organizing officers, the seeking out of men whose avocations 
give them the desired qualities, the enlistment of their sympathies, 
the fixing of their rank and status, and the establishment of an un- 
derstanding that they would serve their country when called upon. 
Were such an organization carried out, and a mobilization of the 
militia to become necessary, I would expect, for example, the central 
remount department to decide how many horses would be needed, to 
know exactly where horses were to be procured, and to have in the 
best veterinary surgeons and horse dealers in the country purchasing 
agents already appointed and ready to act. <A telegram stating the 
number of horses needed and the average price to be paid would be 
sent to each man and the supply would be forthcoming. Simultan- 
eously in every important railway town some highly placed railway 
official would put on a uniform, become known as the Railway Staff 
Officer of the town, and continue to do the duties of his daily life, 
forwarding troops and supplies, with the advantage of having his re- 
lative rank settled and his relation to the various officers who would 
have business with him on a satisfactory footing. Simultaneously 
produce merchants, buyers and contractors all over the country 
would become non-coms., lieutenants, captains, majors and colonels 
of the Army Service Corps and would be purchasing supplies for sol- 
diers in camps, instead of for civilians in towns, while railway men 
and farmers and carters, as part of the same Army Service Corps, 
would be transporting the same supplies by rail and road. Practical 
mechanics would be ready to repair broken-down guns and waggons 
as part of their duty as militia soldiers; post-office clerks would be 
handling the soldiers’ mail; surveyors would be on the threatened 
frontiers, planning the fortifications the generals would desire. In- 
telligence officers would attend upon the gencrals, readv at a word to 
inform them as to the nature of the roads, volume and condition of 
the water supply, size and military value of the hills, numbers and 
dimensions of the bridges, nature and capacity of the railways of any 
area in which operations might become necessary. In a word, all 
over the country the arming and drilling would be going on under 
the easiest possible conditions because the enormous task of supply- 
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ing and maintaining the combatant force called into existence would 
be in the hands of the men in the community best fitted for the task 
because their ordinary avocations fit them for such duties. 

Such a measure of organization involves no vast expenditure. 
It would be necessary to pay a few organizing officers. For the rest, 
officers and non-coms., rather than privates, would as a rule be de- 
sirable, and whereas in the case of the combatant troops prolonged 
annual trainings are necessary, in the case of many of these auxiliary 
corps the object would be to have the men enrolled and their rank 
and relations to other troops defined, rather than to summon them 
for expensive periodical trainings. Take for instance, the Railway 
Engineers. Once the officers appointed to such a corps had learned 
the special duties which would devolve upon them in the event of 
mobilization, their need for special training would disappear, and un- 
less they were called upon to transport troops to and from the annual 
camps they would not be called upon by the authorities. 

And finally, it may be demanded that some of our national in- 
genuity and inventiveness appear in our military organization. Our 
militia authorities so far, withe the exception of the encouragement 
given to the Ross rifle, have shown an amazing reluctance to sanction 
anything but the most hide-bound routine. We have no horse artil- 
lery, necessary as that branch of the artillery arm is. We have no 
cyclists, though cycles are ridden by scores of thousands, though 
large bodies of volunteer cyslists manoeuvre with success in Britain, 
and though observers of the South African war such as ‘“‘Linesman’”’ 
and Count Sternberg preach that one of the lessons of that war is 
mobility even if it be obtained by cycles. We have no marine 
miners, though well-informed and ingenious men are numerous in 
the ports that need defence. We have next to no signallers, although 
the subject is so interesting that in many corps men make it a hobby 
and do the best they can with flags when denied heliographs. We do 
not recognize the motor-car, though the British War Office is organ- 
izing a corps of motor-car volunteers. The calalogue of possible lines 
of activity may be prolonged, but the answer is invariably the same. 
A change of attitude we may fairly demand. As our militia exists 
by reason of and thanks to the zeal and spirit of the men who com- 
pose it, we may ask that the men who show that zeal be encouraged 
to exercise it in the fields to which their natural bent directs them. A 
policy of official encouragement would produce iieiiatly rich results 
in the by-paths of soldiering. 

With that I may conclude. <A host of topics must remain un- 
touched. I have said nothing, for instance, about training. I hold 
that even so important a subject as training comes under the head of 
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details, and that the questions which I have discussed here embrace 
the broader general aspects of the case. To some extent details must 
be left to experts; but upon these broad principles we can appeal to 
the people at large. The government of the country possesses a 
mandate from the people to keep up a militia of moderate size. 
Should not the people add to that mandate the further desire that the 
force should be coherent, knit together by the necessary services, or- 
ganized upon a sensible plan? If the people who pay for the force 
express the desire, these things will be done; they are neither diffi- 
cult, expensive nor unreasonable. The people who pay for the force 
should require their money’s worth. At present they do not. A 
couple of million dollars are spent a year; the members of the force 
are not paid the current rate of wages, and the country does not get 
the security which it should get. It is not a great increase of ex- 
penditure which I suggest, but a business-like spending of the sums 
that are available. In short, I suggest that the people of Canada 
put their militia on a business footing. It is not on such a footing 
now. 


RELATION OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM TO PRACTICAL LIFE. 


HE question of modern education has very many aspects. It 

may perhaps be of some interest to consider the matter from the 

point of view of the business man. What, then, from his stand- 
point, is desired from our educational system? 

Taking the boys from our primary schools what do we want and 
what do we find? In the first place we want boys who will try to do 
the work they have to do as well as they can do it. This is the same 
whether the boy intends to become a mechanic or to enter a mercan- 
tile house, but, as far as one is able to see, Canadian boys when leav- 
ing school, are more concerned about their hours and the pay they 
are to get than with their work, they are too self conscious. 

Take the usual course for boys entering a wholesale house em- 
ploying from twenty-five to one hundred hands. Boys are usually 
started in the office and graduated to the different departments as 
opportunity arises. The primary qualifications are, that the boy 
must be able to write neatly, to set figures in straight lines and one 
under another, to spell correctly, and to be able to do a little figuring. 
That does not appear to be a severe test; but my experience, which 
has been chiefly with bovs of about sixteen vears of age, is that nine 
boys out of ten write in a most slovenly manner, and that less than 
sixty per cent. of them spell correctly words in every day use. They 
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know a good deal about military drill, can talk temperance and argue 
on hygiene, though they would probably spell “‘health” without an 
a”; they can tell all about the North Pole, though they are not sure 
whether Ottawa is in Ontario or Quebec. If they are given an in- 
dex to write up it will probably look as though a centipede had got 
into the ink-pot and crawled across the book. In a word their edu- 
cation is crude and too thinly spread. The boys are handicapped 
and so are the business houses. No little energy has to be devoted 
to teaching the boys the very things they should be taught at school ; 
energy that can ill be spared in a busy office. Among other conse- 
quences, in many offices girls are preferred for minor office work be- 
cause of their greater neatness and carefulness. One may not care 
about employing girls but one finds in them an ambition to do their 
work well, which is just the spirit we should like to see in boys. 

Anv boy who will take the trouble to do his work well cannot 
but get on, employers are looking for them and such a boy is always 
advanced. The old plan in offices was to take a boy on the under- 
standing that for three years he would work for a nominal wage in 
return for the business education he would get; now boys are taken 
for what they are worth and are advanced just as soon as they prove 
themselves capable, and are paid what they can make themselves 
worth, and the more thev can make themselves worth the better em- 
ployers are satisfied. This is a young man's age and if our school 
training will enable our boys to do well whatever they put their 
hands to, it will be invaluable to the bovs and to our business in- 
terests. 

Is it not possible that the wide employment of the female teach- 
er is having an effect on the character of our boys? The boys from 
the primary schools seem to have less aggressiveness, their receptive 
faculties appear to be cultivated at a loss to their deductive fac- 
ultv and executive power, and there is an increased sensitiveness and 
self consciousness. It is just possible that the sterner discipline of 
male teachers would do more to develop the masculine qualities, than 
the sensitive and nervous restraint exercised by a woman. My ex- 
perience has been that English boys are better grounded than Canad- 
ian boys, vet once our Canadian boys get a grip on their work and 
their ambition is whetted, they seem to grow more alert than Eng- 
lish boys and to have greater possibilities. Their chief defect is the 
attempting of quantity rather than quality and if they were taught to 
be more careful there would doubtless be much improvement. In 
taking notes and in writing out arithmetical examples, neatness and 
order should be insisted on and the habit of thoroughness fixed. 

With bovs from the secondary schools the results are better; 
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but the defects of the public schools have their effect on 
the secondary course. Haste and diffusiveness seem still to 
mar our system. The lad from the High School should at 
least write well, spell correctly, and be able to figure ac- 
curately. Our High Schools appear to give their students 
an excellent drilling in arithmetic. They figure rapidly and 
fairly correctly, though perhaps too great attention is paid to rapid- 
ity. For instance, on an examination paper say of ten examples, if 
one student finishes all and has eight correct, he counts more than 
one who finishes seven and has all correct, though it seems doubtful 
if the former is the better work. Sixty per cent. may do on an ex- 
amination, but one hundred per cent. is required in the office. The 
High School boy is still struggling with a great many subjects and 
scarcely has time to do what is required of him as it should be done. 

In regard to higher education, from a business man’s point of 
view, one may say a few words on the Commercial Courses being in- 
stituted in a number of universities on this continent. 

The first object seems to be to attract the prospective business 
man to the universities. The sons of well-to-do business men will 
often attend because of the associations; but I find that many busi- 
ness men hesitate to send their koys to a university, because though 
they gain knowledge they lose in the power to act. They are alse 
apt as graduates to feel themselves above that study of detail which 
is the foundation of a business man’s training, and on this account 
fail to obtain a thorough knowledge of minor matters that cannot 
very well be acquired later in life. 

The measure of a successful business man is not merely the 
amount of money he can make. The desire of most men in business 
is to succeed—to carry on successfully the enterprise which they have 
undertaken. If a university training will increase a man’s ability to 
deal with men and affairs it will mean a gain to himself that will 
soon be recognized, and if at the same time it will give him a taste 
for culture, it will mean a gain to society that will be widely felt, and 
will doubtless mean a great gain to the universities themselves, 
which are now too widely separated from our commercial interests. 
While our academic institutions should not be subordinated to our 
commercial interests, vet we can scarcely fail to see that where they 
work together, as in Germany, it means a great gain to each. For 
instance, though the production of aniline dyes from coal tar was 
‘discovered in England, Germany has developed the industry, by the 
aid of her professors of Chemistry, to such an extent that ninety per 
cent. of the dyes used in some of the English dyeing industries are 
now of foreign manufacture. 
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But as to University education for the ordinary business man 
who is to be attracted by a commercial course, and who has to make 
his own way in the world, what will he gain and what will he lose? | 
In the first place he will lose some time—from two to four years— 
and will enter an office possibly feeling a little above the work that 
he will at first be expected to do. But if he be better qualified to do 
good work he will soon overcome the handicap under which he 
starts. This should not be lost sight of in the acquiring of know- 
ledge that will, later on, enable him to more intelligently grapple 
with difficulties he will meet and problems he must solve. Mathe- 
matics of course is always of importance. Special attention is given 
in some colleges to the science of statistics, and as business enter- 
prises are becoming merged in large organizations, young men who 
can accurately gather statistics and concentrate them intelligently 
and lucidly, will readily find employment. The demand for such 
men is every day greater, as principals have to keep track of large 
organizations chiefly by figures showing the returns of various de- 
partments. 

A young man working his way, would also find it a help to ac- 
quire a knowledge of shorthand, while pursuing his university 
course, as it will give him a chance to enter an office at a little higher 
level and at somewhat better pay. 

In an adequate commercial curriculum considerable attention 
should be given to History and Natural Science; by history I mean 
the study of events, not merely of the names of kings and queens 
with their dates—because a knowledge of the underlying causes of 
events broadens a man’s horizon and strengthens his judgment. 

The attention which Queen’s University is devoting to the de- 
partments of Mines, Agriculture and Forestry, will surely prove of 
great value in the development of the country. The shockingly 
wasteful methods by which our forests are being depleted entail a 
loss that would many times pay the cost of the education needed to 
check it. Positions as scientific foresters already await the right 
men—in fact the time seems to be coming when educated and scien- 
tific superintendents must take the place of the old rule-of-thumb 
men in all branches of manufacturing. 

There is one danger that I think should be guarded against by 
University men entering business life. At a Queen’s Alumni dinner 
in Toronto last winter one of our ablest journalists said that so long 
as our colleges turned out “wooden men,” journalists must hesitate 
to look to them for their raw material; and the president of one of 
our railways recently wrote in reply to an inquiry, that although two 
great railway companies had their headquarters in a city in which 
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were educational institutions lavishly endowed with the finest equip- 
ment, they were obliged to look outside these institutions for live 
young men, because of the unpractical attitude of the students to- 
wards their work. It is easy enough to find theoretical men only 
and also those who are practical only. But if our universities can 
turn out men who combine these qualities they will accomplish work 
of the highest value. The trouble seems to be that students have 
knowledge instilled into them instead of being taught to observe, to 
think and to act. Students of Political Economy appear to be more 
alert than most others, perhaps because they are dealing with chang- 
ing events and practical affairs must be observed and compared. 
Men’s observation and thought can doubtless be trained, though it 
may be doubted whether a man can be taught in a college to act. 

College men who contemplate entering active business life, 
whether it be financial, commercial or industrial should ever beware 
of the danger of growing to think themselves above giving attention 
to the smallest details. If they can gain knowledge without losing 
the capacity for details they must advance more rapidly than their 
less educated competitors. 

If our boys can be taught the value of doing well whatever is 
immediately before them, and if our students can be taught to ob- 
serve and think for themselves, in a word, to be resourceful, I think 
our educational system will have taken a long stride towards that 
pinnacle on which some of our popular orators have already set it. 


F. J. CAMPBELL. 


THE FIRST AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


S the summer passes away and the fall begins to turn the 
A greens to brown and yellow and red a change comes over the 
mass of humanity and the question passes from one to another, 
‘What about the crops?” The Agricultural Departments begin to 
gather in their reports by the thousands ; the newspapers send abroad 
their keen, observant young men; the millers, the dealers and the 
speculators set their private wires humming with notes of enquiry, 
and the talk of wheat and corn and clover, of butter and cheese and 
beef, becomes universal. If the crops are good, a smile of satisfac- 
tion gradually broadens out across the great face of humanity and 
the farmers feel that then if at no other time their importance in the 
Commonwealth is appreciated. The Fall fair, the Agricultural ex- 
hibition, the County show, as it is variously called, now comes as a 
natural sequence to a bountiful harvest. . | 

Whence came the farmers’ fair? We turn back to our boyhood — 
days and it was there, perhaps the greatest event of the year in our 
somewhat limited field of excitement. We ask our fathers and they 

etell us that it was the great rural event of their boyhood days. Was 
it always in existence? If we turn to our school histories we shall 
not find it mentioned there—in fact we shall find little there that tells 
us of the development of our greatest of industries. We may have 
to look for some records of its early days in out-of-the-way places. 
We find some old works dealing with the great fairs of Europe and 
we think we can defect in them some conditions and events that may 
have suggested some of the amusements of our more modern fairs. 
And then we turn to some of the old philosophical societies of Eu- 
rope and in them we think we can detect traces of the educational 
features of our agricultural societies. It is hard to run great move- 
ments back to their origins, but a combination of the prehistoric re- 
ligious festival or fair and the comprehensive philosophical society 
appear to be in some degree a satisfactory answer to the question as 
to the source or origin of our more modern agricultural society. 

The visitor in London will find much to interest him in the stor- 
ies still clinging to old Smithfield (smooth field) and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, and perhaps in the working out of those stories he may find 
some facts that will help him to an understanding of the peculiar 
ways of our modern fairs. 

One ardent historian has traced these European fairs back to the 
Green Isle. In the reign of Queen Anne the holding of pilgrimages 
to holy wells was forbidden and a fine of twenty pounds was inflicted 
upon any one who dared to build a booth or sell ale or other com- 
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modities at such pilgrimages. Mitchell, in his “History of Ireland,” 
adds this comment: , 

‘Thus in Ireland were made penal and ‘suppressed those patron 
fairs which indeed had been the origin of the most ancient and cele- 
brated fairs of Europe as those of Lyons, lrankfort, Leipzig and 
many others.” 

The first purpose of the agricultural societies of a century ago 
was to hold meetings for instruction, the awarding of prizes in com- 
petition soon followed, and the reviva: of the old time amusement 
features of the early fairs seems now to have brought about a condi- 
tion that needs careful supervision and wise direction into better lines. 

Space does not permit a reference here to the early history of 
the great agricultural societies of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
whose records have been carefully preserved. The records of the 
United States are not so complete, but from various sources I have 
made a list of the dates of formation of the first agricultural societies 
thereas follows: S. Carolina, 1785; Pennsylvania,1785 ; Maine,1787 ; 
New York, 1791; Massachusetts, 1792; Connecticut, 1794. 

My purpose now, and it is the main object of this paper, is to 
show that in Canada the governing and directing powers were not 
behind those of the neighboring States, and I shall refer to the work 
done in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Upper Canada. 

NOVA SCOTIA. | 

British rule began in 1713, but until the founding of Halifax in 
1749 the English speaking population was sparse. In 1762 it 
amounted to only 8104. We have some faint traces of fairs in these 
early days. Thus The Nova Scotian Gazette of 1773 contains an ad- 
vertisement of races to be held at “The Windsor Fair” on the 15th 
and 16th of June, one plate of twenty pounds and one of ten pounds 
being offered for “native-bred horses.” Some years ago an editor- 
ial appeared in The Maz, Toronto, in which reference was made to 
an old handbill advertising the inauguration of this fair in 1765. I 
have been unable to trace the subject beyond this editorial, but with 
the belief that it must have been founded on substantial material I 
reproduce the following: 

“Whereas it is thought that the establishing of a fair at Windsor 
will be of great utility to the Province of Nova Scotia a number of 
the gentlemen of Halifax, being desirous of promoting every meas- 
ure that can conduce to the public good, have entered into a sub- 
scription for premiums and rewards and will cause the following to 
be given on Tuesday, the 21st of May, 1765—the first day of the 
fair.” Then followed the prizes for cattle, horses, sheep, butter and 
cheese A laced hat, a pair of spurs, and a pair of shoes with buckles 
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were the three prizes offered for the wrestlers. It would appear 
therefore that Windsor, Hants County, Nova Scotia, lays claim to 
being the pioneer holder of an agricultural exhibition in Canada if 
not in all North America. 

Whatever may be the historic doubts as to this date, 1765, there 
certainly is none as to 1789, for in November of that year a provin- 
cial association was organized with the following officers: President, 
Hon. R. Bulkeley; vice-president, Hon. Henry Newton; treasurer, 
Laurence Hartshorne; secretary, James Clarke. Our authorities are 
Murdock’s History, The Letters of Agricola and “The History of 
Halifax,” by Dr. Akins. The latter author states that in 1791 “a 
gold metal and ten guineas was offered for the best essay on the na- 
tural history of the Hessian fly and the method of stopping its pro- 
gress in the wheat crop. <A volume of the society’s proceedings was 
this year published at Halifax by John Howe.” 

In 1789 branch societies were organized in the counties of Hants 
and Kings. The Kings County Society is worthy of special notice 
for it has maintained an unbroken existence since the tenth day of 
Decemder, 1789, and I have before me the list of officers taken from 
the original records and forwarded to me a few years ago by the vet- 
eran secretary, Mr. George Hamilton, of Grand Pre. 

These early societies led a somewhat precarious life until 1818 
when the celebrated series of letters by Argicola appeared in The 
Acadian Recorder. The Earl of Dalhousie called a public meeting 
on Dec. 15, 1818, and a new organization took place. The leading 
men of the Province were summoned. Agricola was called upon to 
disclose his identity, and under his able direction as secretary agri- 
culture began a new era down by the sea. We cannot follow further 
the work of this enthusiastic pioneer, John Young, of Willow Park, 
the father of Chief Justice Young. 

In passing we might mention that a society was organized in 
1790 at St. John, N.B., under the patronage of Lt.-Governor Carle- 
ton, and the Provincial organization dates from 1825. 


QUEBEC. 


_ The 6th of April, 1879, should be a red letter day in the agricul- 
tural annals of Quebec. Lord Dorchester as Governor had sent out 
invitations for a gathering on that day at the old Chateau St. Louis. 
The purpose was to hold the annual meeting of the Agricultural So- 
ciety. Sir James Le Moine in his volume Monographies et Esquis- 
ses pp. 20-24, makes an extensive quotation from the Quebec Gazette 
of April 23rd, 1789, beginning as follows: 

“On the 6th April the rank and fashion, nobility and clergy of 
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all denominations, as well as commoners, crowded at the Chateau St. 
Louis to enter their names as Subscribers to the Quebec Agricultural 
Society, warmly patronized by His Excellency Lord Dorchester. 
Hon. Hugh Finlay, Dy. Postmaster General, was chosen Secretary.” 

Then follows a list of 61 names. As Le Moine says, this list 
would furnish material for a thick quarto of the chronicles of olden 
times. 

The Quebec Society, it will be seen, antedates the Halifax So- 
ciety by seven months, but it would appear that even Quebec may 
not claim the honour of priority. Some time ago Mr. W. M. Ram- 
say, of Montreal, gave me the following extract from the Montreal 
Gasette of December, 1788, in which is an account of a dinner at 
Franks’ Tavern: 

“Many loyal and spirited toasts and sentiments were drunk 
among which were the following: Success to the new Agricultural 
Society.” 

It would seem therefore that the Montreal district society was 
formed somewhat earlier than that of Quebec. In response to a 
query inserted in The Star, Mr. John Horn gave the names of the of- 
ficers and directors. Sir John Johnston was vice-president, John 
McKindley was secretary-treasurer, and there were eight English 
and eight I'rench Canadian directors. Lord Dorchester, I presume, 
was patron and president of this society as he was of the Quebec so- 
ciety. 

The relationship of these two societies is somewhat explained by 
a pamphlet before me entitled “Papers and Letters on Agriculture 
recommended to the attention of the Canadian Farmers by the Agri- 
cultural Society in Canada,” printed in 1790 by Samuel Neilson, 
Quebec. It contains a list of provisionary officers appointed by the 
Governor on 22nd February, 1789, also “Resolutions of the Quebec 
Branch of the Society of Agriculture passed by the Directors 31st 
March and 4th April, communicated to the Society in general assem- 
bly, held at the Chateau St. Louis 6th April, 1789.” It would appear 
therefore, that there was a general Provincial Society with a Mon- 
treal branch and a Quebec branch and that the Montreal branch was 
the older having been in existence in the latter part of 1788. 

A Horticultural Society was in existence in Montreal in 1812 
and also in 1821. It would be interesting to know its relationship to 
the old society of 1788. I add one more note as a suggestion or hint. 
In 1835 William Evans published at Montreal “A Treatise on the 
Theory and Practice of Agriculture,” and in the introduction he 
stated that for seventeen years he had been Secretary to the District 
and County Agricultural Society. 
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Adam Ferguson, in his “Notes of Tours in 1831 and 1832,” gives 
the prize list of the fair held in the Upper Town Market Place at 
Quebec on 18th April, 1832, by the Quebec Agricultural Society and 
in this prize list reference is made to a pamphlet on flax growing is- 
sued by the Society in 1820. It is possible therefore that the origin- 
al Quebec Society of 1789 may have maintained an unbroken exist- 
ence down to recent times. 


ONTARIO. 


Lt.-Col. John Graves Simcoe, as the first Lieutenant-Governor 
of Upper Canada, issued his proclamation on July 16, 1792, for the 
election of members of the first Legislative Assembly. The Assem- 
bly met on Sept. 17th and adjourned on October 15th. On the 27th 
of October of the same year the first Provincial Agricultural Society 
was organized at Newark or Niagara. The year of organization has 
been given by some writers as 1793, but there is sufficient proof that 
1792 is correct. David William Smith was elected vice-president 
and he gives the year 1792 in his list of offices held by himself, to be 
found among his papers in the Toronto Public Library. I have gone 
more fully into this question of date in an article contributed to the 
special Fair Number of The Farming World (Toronto, Sept. 1902), 
and need not discuss the matter in this paper. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Simcoe was patron and a liberal subscriber to the funds. Among 
_the members were D. W. Smith, Daniel Servos, Col. Clark, Robert 
Hamilton, Ralph Clench, Francis Crooks, William Dickson, Rev. 
Robert Addison, Thomas Butler, George Forsyth, Robert Ker, Colin 
McNab, John Symington, Joseph Edwards, John Muirhead, John 
McNab, Jacob Ball, and — Clement. The custom was to hold a 
monthly dinner at Freemasons’ Hall for the discussion of agricultur- 
al questions and the encouragement of sociability. There was an or- 
namental silver snuff-box, the filling of which was a pleasant duty on 
the part of the member furnishing the dinner. Whether fairs were 
held for the awarding of prizes in competitions we cannot say as the 
records have disappeared. We have one fact on record in regard to 
this society discovered by Miss Carnochan of Niagara, through the 
finding of the old record book of the Niagara Public Library: In 
1805 this Library took over the books of the Agricultural Society 
and in payment thereof gave free membership in the Library to all 
the surviving members of the pioneer Agricultural Society. There 
were fifty volumes in the collection, valued at thirty-two pounds 
seven shillings, and the full list may be seen in the article above re- 
ferred to or in Miss Carnochan’s paper on The Niagara Library, 
published by the Canadian Institute in 1895. 
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Shortly after 1820 societies were organized in other parts of 
this Province, but the Provincial Society that carried on the Provin- 
cial fair for so many years did not come into existence until 1846. 

Time is up ,space is more than full. Two or three comments 
only may be appended. Organization began at very early dates in 
our various Provinces after British settlement, and the governors 
were active in promoting the organizations which were composed of 
the most influential citizens of all ranks and callings. Apart from the 
Legislature and the town meetings which were the forerunners of 
our township councils, agricultural societies are the oldest forms of 
organizations of this Province for mutual improvement. 


C. C. JAMEs. 


UNIVERSITY MEN IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


()* late years no problem has received more attention than the 

bridging of the awkward gap in the lives of college men from 
the time they leave their Alma Mater until they are successfully 
started in business. This transition is made all the more difficult by 
a natural reluctance on the part of young men, who have spent four 
or more years at a university, to accept positions under men of their 
own age, who began early in life and have climbed regularly all the 
rounds of the business ladder. From both sides of the chasm that 
separates the college graduate from business life, efforts are being 
made to construct a bridge substantial enough to convey with as lit- 
tle inconvenience and delay as possible the ever increasing number of 
college graduates seeking to enter industrial life. 

In the universities the elective system has served to adjust the 
curriculum to the different needs of the student according to the pro- 
fession he intends to follow, while, on the other hand, men of 
means have been liberally contributing to the endowment of indus- 
trial chairs where the student may receive a course of training, 
intended to lead him directly into a position of trust and 
prominence. The first effort, that on the part of the uni- 
versities, has proved a success as far as it has gone. Under the elec- 
tive systein a student 1s at liberty to take up generally those subjects 
which, while giving him all the benefits of a university training, in 
the way of developing brains and broadening his point of 
view, are at the same time giving him a knowledge of the principles 
both ethical and economic that will have a direct bearing upon his 
life work. This, it will be admitted, lays the foundation for a suc- 
cessful careerin the broadest and truest sense, and it is quite out- 
side of the range of possibility to expect, that for those intending to 
follow some industrial pursuit, a university can do more. On the 
other side the efforts that have been made in the direction of estab- 
lishing industrial chairs have simply tended to amalgamate the Uni- 
versity and the Business College courses. 

So far, therefore, the problem remains unsolved and 
the great body of college graduates who have not chosen 
one of the academic professions are allowed to drift, after 
leaving their Alma Mater, from one thing to another, un- 
til they come in contact with the persons or circumstances 
which possess the peculiar power of calling forth their native 
energies and directing them along the lines for which they are natur- 
ally adapted. This idea has been more aptly expressed by the late 
Henry B. Hyde, when he says ‘Some men go all through life half 
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asleep, others until some event awakens them and they develop their 
latent energies, and then the world admires and respects what is call- 
ed their genius.” 

To awaken these latent energies as soon as possible after leav- 
ing the universities was the practical turn the problem of transition 
from graduation to position took in the mind of Gage E. Tarbell, of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Society of New York. The idea oc- 
curred to him over two years ago but it was not until early in the 
present year that he was able to try his experiment. 





A HUNDRED COLLEGE GRADUATES AT THE OPENING OF THE SCHOOL OP LIFE INSUBANCE 
OF THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


His plan was to select, with the assistance of his managers and 
the presidents of the different universities, about one hundred young 
graduates who from their physique, manner and ability, as shown in 
their college work, seemed most capable of becoming successful life 
insurance men. Over this class he was to place for one month the 
most successful among his managers and inspectors, men whose per- 
sonality would serve to awaken the latent energies of the young men, 
and who at the same time could give them the necessary technical 
knowledge of the business. 
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The greatest care was exercised in the election of those who 
were invited to attend the school, none but bright, healthy, 
ambitious young men of good address were chosen, and_ those 
as far as possible from that class of boys who had worked their way 
through college. In this it was recognized that if a boy had devised 
the ways and means of gaining a university education by his own in- 
vention he was most likely to possess sufficient initiative which under 
proper circumstances would make him a success in life insurance. 

During the early part of the year Mr. Tarbell sent the following 
letter to the heads of the leading universities in the United States 
and Canada: 

‘‘Dear Sir,—It is our intention on or about July Ist, or very soon 
after the close of the present year of the leading colleges and univer- 
sities, to start a class of instruction in life assurance, and it is our de- 
sire to have this class as largely as possible composed of young men, 
who have worked their way through college, in whole or in part, or 
men who are especially recommended to us as desirable by reason of 
- their work during their college course. We would be very glad to 
have a few of the members of this class come to us from your uni- 
versity. ‘ | 

“It is our purpose to pay the necessary expenses of the members 
of this class during the course of instruction, which will probably 
last from thirty to sixty days, and at the end of that time we purpose 
to try to furnish to such of the members as show an adaptability to 
our work situations in connection with our various general agencies, 
where they can receive a guaranteed income, with the opportunity, 
through industry and perseverance, of making the income several 
times the amount. We feel that there is no business or profession 
to-day that furnishes young men with a greater opportunity for ad- 
vancement or a more honourable career than that of life insurance. 
We have several thousand men in our employ and the number is 
constantly increasing, and we especially want to start in the business 
young men whose education, character and determination will fit 
them for responsible positions and be of assistance to us in carrying 
out our great work. To such men the opportunity that we can offer 
isa grand one. We are writing especially to ascertain if you would 
be interested in this project and if you believe you can furnish us 
from your university a few men of the type we desire.” 

The presidents of the various colleges to whom the letter was 
addressed entered into the scheme enthusiastically, and with aid of 
the company’s inspectors, selected about one hundred and twenty- 
five candidates to attend the summer school. The boys came from 
twenty-four different educational centres, but the majority were 
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from the great American Universities such as Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton and Columbia. 

From the beginning I was much interested in the movement, 
and being in New York during the last week of the session I was 
permitted to attend the lectures during these days and to be present 
at the banquet which was given to the class at the end of the term. 
A very unique feature of this event was the continuous rounds of 
college yells given by the boys between dishes and speeches. In this 
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my pleasure was lessened only by the absence of a number of Queen’s 
men, who, I felt, would have been able to give a slogan far more stir- 
ring, powerful and sensible than any given on that night. 

The classes were held in the Company’s library. Every day for 
a month the students listened to the instruction, experience and ad- 
vice of some of the most successful life insurance men on the contin- 
ent. Not only listened to them in class but conversed and associated 
with them out of class, accompanied them to the different places of 
interest about the city, and spent eveings with them. In this way 
the young men had an opportunity of seeing every side of personali- 
ties who had been a great success in the business they themselves 
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were preparing to enter. ‘These were powerful influences to develop 
any capacity the students possessed for the business. Few agents 
have ever had this opportunity. Many men on the Equitable staff of 
agents have never even had an interview with the men this class as- 
sociated with for a month. | 

During the last two weeks of the session the students were 
urged to go out into the city and solicit real business from anyone 
with whom they could secure an interview. ‘Their difficulties were 
then discussed in class and the items which were responsible for 
their failure were pointed out and remedies suggested. In this way 
the student recetved more valuable information in one month than 
most solicitors gain after years of hard work. 

In many ways the practical school of preparation has proved so 
successful that the Equitable Life has decided to continue it from 
year to year. Every year will suggest improvements, and undoubt- 
edly the effort will be imitated by other industrial and financial insti- 
tutions. 

In the selection of young men for these preparatory classes na- 
tural aptitude will always be of first importance, but given two men 
of the same natural qualifications the college man will receive the 
preference. To a great many college men this effort of Mr. Tar- 
bell’s has directly supplied the missing link, while to many others 
seeking entrance to other industrial lines he has suggested it. 

Of course the motive which actuated the establishing of such a 
school was not wholly a philanthropical one, the growing needs of 
assurance must share the responsibility for it. Of late years life in- 
surance has been so developed and perfected that it is adapted to the 
needs of all classes of people. It is no longer employed only to pro- 
tect the family and to make provisions for old age. It is sought as 
an investment, utilized to secure creditors; to protect real estate 
which is mortgaged ; to convert dangerous speculations into saferun- 
dertakings, and to indemnify partners in business for the loss result- 
ing from the death of an individual member of the firm. The neces- 
sity of placing such a trust in the hands of responsible men is there- 
fore very obvious. 

Besides this field for university men, who have an ambition for 
a life of bustle and competition, life assurance is enlarging another 
another sphere, where positions are filled by men of a more sober 
and mathematical turn of mind. The actuarial departments of the 
great life assurance offices are expanding every year and new men 
are being taken into positions where salaries range from $750 to 
$10,000 a vear. Again, for men of this training, there are the ac- 
tuarial departments of the different governments which must neces- 
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sarily increase their staffs in proportion to the rapid growth of the 
insurance business of the country. 

In this line of work no time need be lost in the transition from 
university to business. The preliminary examinations of the Brit- 
ish Institute of Actuaries may be taken at the same time as the final 
mathematical work at the university. With this elementary know- 
ledge it is not so difficult to get a position in some actuarial depart- 
ment. | 

This is a sphere of work which the men taking mathematical 
training at Queen’s and other Canadian Universities should not over- 
look. There are many men at Queen’s who by working their way 
through the University show that they possess the necessary energy 
and ambition for successful business life. Doubtless some of them 
may make an effort to attend the next session of the Equitable Post- 
graduate School which ts at once an example of far-sighted and com- 
mendable business enterprise and of a simple and practical method 
of bridging the gap between the university halls and business life. 


J. J. Harpe. 


BRIEF NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Babel and Bible by Dr. F. Delitssch, Professor of Assyriology in the 
University of Berlin. Translated from the German by T. J. 
McCormack (Open Court, Chicago, 50c.) 


HE name of Delitzsch has been long and favourably known in 

' the region of Old Testament studies. The father of the present 
lecturer was a man who united broad scholarship with a simple 
childlike piety. For many years he stood in the front rank of 
exegetes, he sent out many useful commentaries on Old Testament 
books, and produced a translation of the New Testament into 
Hebrew which is a fine enduring piece of work. The younger 
Delitzsch has devoted himself specially to the department of archae- 
ology and assyriology, a class of work that demands great diligence, 
high linquistic attainments and sound judgement. The omniscient 
editor of the British Weekly said some time ago, in reviewing a book 
on Old Testament Criticism: “The significant fact is that the great 
firsthand archaeologists, as a rule, do not trust the higher criticism. 
This means a great deal more than the reasons they can put on peo- 
ple to account for their doubt. It means that they are living in an 
atmosphere where arguments that flourish outside do not thrive.” 
It would require a lengthy essay to examine and repute this vague 
oracular statement. But we venture to suggest that in so far as it is 
definite it is incorrect and in so far as it is indefinite it is useless. The 
fact is that archaeological discoveries have shown the need for a re- 
consideration of all the Old Testament problems. The great first- 
hand archaeologists must use the methods of the higher or literary 
criticism in order to turn to good account the ancient literature that 
has been unearthed, and “as a rule” they accept the broad results of 
the application of these methods to the Old Testament. Dr. Sayce, 
with all his knowledge and ability, is not a safe guide on this particu- 
lar point. It is long since Lenormant sent out an edition of Genesis 
divided into documents along lines similar to those which are now 
pretty generally accepted. It is quite true that archaeologists and 
literary critics occupy somewhat different standpoints and some- 
times differ in their explanation of particular facts, but it is not fair 
to state that fact in a way intended to produce the impression that the 
authority of archaeology can be invoked in favour of the old 
traditionalism. Our thoughts are led in this direction, not because 
Dr. Delitzsch’s lecture pursues particular problems or discusses in 
detail the relations of archaeology and criticism, but because it pre- 
sents in such bold, clear fashion, the general setting of ancient civil- 
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ization, in which the Old Testament scriptures must now be studied. 
Speaking of the work of scholars during the last century the author 
says: Of these silent intellectual labors the world has as yet taken but 
little notice. Yet this much is certain, that when the sum-total and 
ultimate upshot of the new knowledge shall have burst the barriers 
of the scholer’s study and entered the broad path of life,—shall have 
entered our churches, schools and homes,—the life of humanity will 
be more profoundly stirred, and made the recipient of more signifi- 
cant and enduring progress, than it has by all the discoveries of mod- 
ern, physical and natural science put together. So far, at any rate, 
the conviction has steadily and universally established itself that the 
results of the Babylonian and Assyrian excdvations are destined to 
inaugurate a new epoch, not only in our intellectual life, but especial- 
ly in the criticism and comprehension of the Old Testament, and that 
from now on till all futurity the names of Babel and Bible will re- 
main inseparably linked together.” 
| This may seem to many to be an extravagant statement. We 
must certainly allow something for its rhetorical form, and the 
specialist's high appreciation of his own sphere. But an important 
truth lies behind this statement. <A certain type of “scientific” man 
smiles incredulously at the suggestion that anything brought from 
the distant post can act powerfully upon the present. He makes the 
crude superficial statement that the last fifty vears of science has done 
more for the world than all the previous centuries of literary culture. 
It 1s time we had done with these false and foolish oppositions. If 
the student of physical science maintains that the life of humanity 
has been a long course of slow development it is surely important 
that all the facts which bear upon that significant process shall be 
brought to light. The archaeologist, the literary critic, the theolo- 
gian, they all make a contribution to a study which influences the 
present by throwing light on the past, and as Dr. Delitzsch remarks, 
when the result of all this is appropriated and assimilated by the great 
body of intelligent men their views of the world and religion will be 
profoundly modified. They will learn to regard the wonderful story 
of the Old Testament, not as a thing isolated in a mechanical way 
from the life of humanity, but as one of the most interesting and in- 
fluential chapters in the records of God's dealings with men. Then 
the supposed conflict between the Bible and science will be abolished, 
the “harmonists” will find their occupation gone, and many cheap, 
useless fads will be cast to the rubbish heap. But we must stop or 
this “brief note’ will swell to undue dimensions. 

In conclusion we may say that this is a distinguished lecture 
from the social point of view, secing that it was delivered beforethe 
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Emperor of Germany. The Kaiser plays many parts. We do not 
suppose that he lays claim to special knowledge of Biblical criticism, 
but he was no doubt interested in this clear statement of what modern 
scholarship is doing for the Bible. 


Lhe Creation-Story of Genesis I. A Sumerian Theology and Cos- 
mogony by Dr. Hugo Rodau. 


This volume comes from the same publishers, and in a sense it 
may be said to deal with the same subject, but it is quite different in 
its character and scope. It deals with a special problem and is a very 
technical piece of work. It is affectionately dedicated to a lady, Miss 
Nellie I. Mader, who, whether she can follow all the intricacies of the 
argument or not must certainly regard it as a labour of love. The 
only place where anything that can be called popular is to be found is 
in the preface where we find this statement : 

“The Right Rev. D. S. Tuttle, Bishop of Missouri, in delivering 
a sermon before a body of theological students on ‘How to make the 
people contribute liberally towards the support of the church,’ re 
marked ‘you must milk the cows! The more and the oftener you 
milk them, the more milk they will give.’ Although somewhat vul- 
gar, yet the simile fits the case exactly. The same is true of the > 
study of the Bible. The more we study it, the more we draw from 
it, the more it will yield: milk of life both for the soul and brain! 
The same idea was also expressed by Dr. Martin Luther who com- 
pared the Bible to a beautiful and fruitful tree. The more and often- 
er we pluck its fruit the more it will give us.” ! 

“But not everybody knows ‘how to milk,’ nor does everybody 
know ‘how to pluck the fruits.” If done carelessly the ‘milking,’ as 
well as ‘the plucking of the fruit’ may become dangerous—we may 
fall from the tree. If there were some that thus fell from the tree 
while trying to pluck its fruit, who will dare to say that it was the 
tree’s fault that ‘the plucker’ fell down? Was it not, on the contrary, 
the plucker’s own carelessness, his own fault ?” 

“Exactly so it is with the ‘Higher Criticism’. Higher Criticism, 
if thoughtlessly and carelessly applied to the Bible, will and must be 
hurtful, not for the Bible however,—for it will remain undaunted,— 
but for him who aspires to be a ‘higher critic,’ and how many are 
there who want to be what they cannot be: higher critics! A true 
higher critic’s aim is not to destroy the Bible, but to UNDERSTAND it— 
understand it Aistorically. Thus he will apply the higher critical 
methods as given bv ‘history.’ In distory the divine will ts carried out. 
The Bible, when thus read in the light of history, will yield fruits of 
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which nobody ever dreamed—fruits ripened in ages past and saved 
for our present times to gather.” 

‘Indeed, the Bible is a wonderful tree with manifold fruits. 
Tiny shoots have been engrafted on it from time to time by different 
gardeners—shoots taken from other trees raised on foreign soil. 
These gardeners belonged to a people that was not surrounded by a 
‘Chinese Wall,,’ nor were they blind, deaf or dumb. They had eyes 
and saw, ears and heard, mouths and spoke, and what they saw and 
heard and spoke they deposited in the Bible. Thus it becomes at 
once the task of the ‘higher critic’ to trace these little shoots to their 
original soil, and to inquire from whence they were taken and by 
whom and at what time they were engrafted, and if we find that this 
or that little shoot was taken from North or South—lIsraelite soil, 
from Egyptian, Babylonian or Persian Soil—does the tree lose there- 
by its wonderful beauty? Shall we not, on the contrary, admire it 
all the more? And to have traced, with the help of ‘little clay tab- 
lets, one of these tiny shoots to its native soil, is the joy of the 
author.” 

In quoting this passage from the preface we have appropriated 
all that Dr. Rodau has to give in the way of popular illustration. For, 
as he informs us, ‘The following investigation is based upon a direct 
study of the ancient Babylonian inscriptions, though the results 
reached by my predecessors and a thorough acquaintance with their 
method of investigation is presupposed here.” That is, it presup- 
poses the theory of documents as worked out by ‘the higher critics,” 
and also a scientific investigation of the relation of the account in 
Genesis I. to the Babylonian cosmogony. The result is that we have 
to distinguish in Genesis I. three different sources. 

1. The P Source. To this belongs the system of seven days; the 
formula given above and the different changes that were necessary in 
order to make the whole agree with the notions of P. The P Source 
was again based upon 

2. The Semitic-Babylonian Creation Story. This latter was 
used only in so far as it agreed with the conceptions, theological and 
otherwise, of P. All that was against P’s concepton was eliminated 
from it. While thus “criticising” the Semitic-Babylonian Creation 
Story, P quite unconsciously retained so much of it that he repro- 
duced or came near to the original. 

3. Sumerian Source, which source represented the creation, not 
as the result of a Agit, but as a natural process of generation and per- 
petuation.”’ 

The author represents P (the writer of Genesis T. and of the 
Priestly Code) as the first higher critic, and concludes his investi- 
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gation with the statement: “Let us be thankful to this first of all 
higher critics ; he has made it possible for us to follow up his account 
and trace it to its original source. Thus we have another striking 
example of P's late age. He lived in Babylonia, was tnerefore able 
to acquaint himself with Babylonian ideas and give us an account of 
the Creation, which, together with his ‘ten antediluvian fathers’’ may 
be traced to the very oldest sources at our disposal—to the Sumerian 
Cosmogony and Theology.” 

One might ask whether Dr. Rodau does not here ascribe too 
much to conscious criticism and too little to the long, slow process of 
elimination and transformation. While scholars are coming more to 
admit the exilic date of P, they do not believe that the Babylonian 
material was taken over by him at that date. 

We are not prepared to discuss the Sumerian stage or decide 
whether Hommel is right when he claims that Ba-u = dingir GUR 
or whether Dr. Rodau is justified in saying that the statement is false 
and the reasons nonsensical. We call attention to this treatise simp- 
ly to show how much special work is now given to every narrative of 
these ancient records. The archaeologists have many points to set- 
tle among themselves before their results are available for the gen- 
eral student, but in the meantime they are doing good work in their 
own sphere, and out of all this dust something clear must come. 


W. G. Jorpan. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


It is too much to expect that in a matter which involves so many 
special and conflicting interests as a protective tariff, there should 
ever be in any country a condition of stability. The remarkably suc- 
Tariff cessful free trade policy of Britain is quite unique as to the 
Changes long and peaceful reign which it has enjoyca. Yet it suc- 
ceeded a period of constant agitation and change stretching back to 
the days of feudal exactions. Those who introduced the free trade 
policy of Britain made no mistake as to what was in the interest of 
their country. but they fell into error in supposing that what was so 
obviously suited to British conditions must be equally expedient for 
all other countries. Now a reactionary faction is making the opposite 
mistake of ‘supposing that because other countries have not seen fit 
to follow Britain’s example, she must needs disregard her own 
special interests and humbly follow their's. Thus, under the influ- 
ence of the idea that what is unique cannot be right, the Mother of 
Nations is threatened with a fresh period of tariff agitation. A few 
years ago a vigorous movement swept the country with a view to rid- 
ding Britain of that other antiquated incubus, the gold standard, 
which in the estimation of the new prophets was the cause of all 
those national evils which are now being laid, often by the same 
hands, at the door of free trade. 

In every country which admits the principle of legislation for 
special interests, the unstable politician finds it difficult to let bad 
enough alone. Every possible protective tariff must be defective, 
from the point of view of certain interests, hence every actual tariff 
is open to criticism, always plausible and sometimes valid. It is not 
particularly surprising, therefore, that even in times of prosperity 
such as America has lately enjoyed, there should arise a cry for alter- 
ations in the tariff. There 1s a passing interest however in the fact 
that while the agitation in the older provinces of Canada is for the 
adoption of the American tariff, one of the few American institutions 
which are frankly admired in this country, the chief agitation in the 
United States, even among Republicans, is for the reduction of that 
tariff, under whose maternal cloak the new-born trusts are being 
suckled through a helpless infancy. 

The agitation in the United States against the trusts is not 
always marked by insight or discrimination ; it is, in fact, no more in- 
telligent than the popular conception as to what is necessary for the 
healthful development of industries. There are twu quite opposite 
ways in which an industrial enterprise, whether a modest private un- 
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dertaking or a billion dollar trust, may prosper. The margin of net 
profit between the cost price of an article and the selling price of it is 
the natural source of all prosperity. There are just two normal ways 
by which that margin may be increased, and they are the antitheses of 
each other. The one is to lower the cost price, and the other is to 
increase the selling price. Enterprise, invention, organization and 
economy, in connection with suitable natural resources,are the chief 
means of reducing the cost price; and artificial monopoly is the chief 
means of increasing the selling price. This monopoly may be 
brought about either by wide-spread and careful manipulation on the 
part of the producers, or by the much simpler and safer method of 
obtaining direct legislation, through a protective tariff, giving to the 
producer the right of taxing the consumer up to a certain limit. Con- 
sidering what is involved in the other methods of increasing profits, 
the simple and effective right of taxation is certainly well worth pay- 
ing for, either in the shape of handsome contributions to election 
funds or, as some prefer, in purchasing the successful candidates 
after election. 

It is to be noted, however, that there is nothing in the nature of 
the case to prevent either private enterprises or great corporations 
from obtaining dividends from both sources of profit. Thus, in the 
case of certain of our enterprising Canadian industries, we find that 
they not only receive hundreds of thousands of dollars in direct boun- 
ties from the Government, but add-to this handsome revenue large 
sums which are drawn from nature by means of enterprise, organi- 
zation and economy. It is therefore not always true, in modern 
times, that industry will slacken and enterprise die out when gratui- 
tous profits are guaranteed by governments. In former times, when 
enterprise was slack and men were less eager in the pursuit of wealth 
than at present, stagnation was the usual accompaniment of govern- 
ment favors, as it still is in many backward countries and among un- 
enterprising industries. Capitalists in the United States in particu- 
lar, have shown that while they for the most part exact the full in- 
come secured to them by the tariff law, they are equally eager to ob- 
tain as much as possible from nature as well. From the point of view 
of domestic trade and a hoodwinked public, even their billion dollar 
trusts are the most helpless of infants, constantly threatened with 
collapse if left a day without protection. Yet, from the side of 
foreign trade and American enterprise versus that of other nations, 
these same precarious infants boast of their capacity to invade the 
foreign markets of the world and beat all competitors, whether in 
quality of goods, promptness of delivery, or price. The majority of 
the American people, and especially the agricultural class, for whom 
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protection is impossible, have hitherto tamely submitted to this public 
method of mocking their intelligence while tithing their means. Nay, 
the ignorant voter is so completely hypnotized as to applaud vocifer- 
ously the recital of the victories won throughout the world by the 
very industries which he is being steadily bled to protect from hope- 
less extermination by foreign competition, within their own country 
and by their own firesides. 

This every-day phenomenon while partly due to the gullibilit? of 
human nature in the mass, is also partly to be accounted for by the 
ability of limited forces highly interested and fully organized, to 
counteract or overcome enormous power so widely diffused as to be 
very difficult of concentration. However, important sections of this 
diffused public interest in the United States are being partially 
roused and organized, and there is some prospect that before long the 
legislative bounties and rights of taxation gratuitously granted to the 
wealthy corporations will be greatly curtailed. A practical separ- 
ation may then be effected between the legitimate and the illegitimate 
profits of the trusts, for, in addition to what they honestly obtain by 
their enterprise and economy they may have to be content with the 
moderate unearned increment to be reaped from a revenue tariff. 
Incidently, with reference to the trust problem, it may be worth 
nothing, for the benefit of those who dream of short methods with the 
trusts, that if it is so difficult to get the public to simply refuse to con- 
fer on the trusts the right of commercial taxation, how much more 
difficult will it be to get the public to interfere with them in their nor- 
mal enterprises throughout the ordinary lines of industry ? 


_ In Canada most of these phenomena exist in a less developed 
form. We find on every hand constant efforts in the line of a more 
or less effective under-study of the American model. In the less de-~ 
on sirable features we frequently seek to ignore this fact by a 
gaecdias liberal abuse of our prototype. But the abuse itself usual- 

ly betrays the imitator, for it, too, is thoroughly American 
in texture. At the time of the introduction of the National Policy we 
were asked, after the manner of the American system, to give our in- 
fant industries a start in life by protecting them against the cheap 
labor and the slaughter system of the foreigner. In a few years, say 
ten at the outside, it was promised that we should be amply repaid 
for our temporary losses by soundly established and flourishing in- 
dustries which, with the unparalleled natural resources of Canada at 
their back, could give us cheap goods and defy the competition of the 
world. We have waited about a quarter of a century for the an- 
nouncement, through the Manufacturers’ Association or some other 
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mouthpiece of our national industries, that this stage has been 
reached, but we have waited in vain. We have indeed been told, 
after the American fashion, in many glowing speeches, post-prandial 
and other, in the effusions of able editors, and in numerous industrial 
prospectuses, that our industries are the most promising in the world 
and are already invading distant foreign markets. And indeed the 
present period of industrial prosperity, whose high prices are brought 
home with painful iteration to those whose incomes have not shared 
in the general expansion, gives every appearance of veracity to these 
representations. Yet the avarice of the man who is his own tax 
gatherer seems to grow with his gains, and the numerous but inartic- 
ulate consumers look in vain for a single industry which is willing to 
give up its protection. On the contrary, the present wave of pros- 
perity seems to have aroused a desire for more protection, and a more 
complete binding of the home market to the chariot wheels of our 
lordly captains of industry. 

After many years of fruitless though costly and vigorous immi- 
gration policies, population is of its own accord flocking in to take up 
the vacant lands of the west. While the note of exultation is still 
high there follows closely the cry that these new comers, before they 
have well unpacked their chattels or yoked their cattle to the plow, 
must be forced to pay additional tribute to the prosperous industries 
of the eastern provinces. Yet this unseemly haste toslay, or at least to 
thoroughly pluck the goose of golden promise, would appear to indi- 
cate either a lamentable ignorance, or a callous disregard of what 
goes to the making of a unified and harmonious country. Indeed 
we are threatened with such a schismatic localism that we may expect 
in time to find our political parties equipped with a distinct national 
policy for every province. We have been drifting in that direction 
eduring the past few years and the effect upon our political parties 
and our national spirit 1s not pleasant to contemplate. The cry fora 
high tariff such as that of the United States is supported by argu- 
ments of the most varied character. On the one hand we are told 
that the American tariff is a very bad one and that therefore we 
should meet it by one of its own kind. On the other hand we hear 
that it is a very good one, having built up American industries, and 
therefore should be adopted in the interests of our manufacturers. 
The burden of the argument implies that the inventiveness, enter- 
prise, organization and all the other characteristics of American in- ' 
dustry are in some way the fruits of the tariff, and if only we raise 
our tariff to the American standard all these desirable features will 
be ours. Though this argument is represented in all manner of 
forms from the crudest to the subtlest, it is simply a ringing of the 
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changes on the post hoc ergo propter hoc reasoning, in itself so 
worthless. Further, though arguments from the experience of other 
nations are often most valuable, yet everything depends upon a care- 
ful interpretation and study of circumstances. (ne country may 
have a high tariff and prosper, another country a high tariff and stag- 
nate. One country may have a high tariff on food and be as little af- 
fected by it as Greenland by a high tariff on ice; in another country a 
similar tariff may mean starvation for thousands. Though in many 
respects there is a similarity between the products of Canada and 
those of the United States, yet in others there are great differences, 
espcially in attending circumstances. Then the relative development 
of the two countries is quite different, and the same tariff would 
operate very differently in each. In fact it is idle to dream of adopt- 
ing the American tariff, whether on grounds of hatred or admiration. 
What we want is a tariff that will suit Canada, not a tariff that will 
suit this, that, or the other manufacturer upon whom we care to call— 
a tariff that will be fair to the whole country from east to west and 
that will have regard to national and not sectional or class interests. 
There does not appear to be any special national interest served in 
adding to the normal profits, say of a hat maker, a special tax upon 
the producers of food, when the producers of food cannot levy any 
return tax upon the hat maker, no matter how high the duty on grain. 
Thus the tariff must not be merely superficially or theoretically just 
and equal, while in its practical operation it is filled with frauds and 
snares. There are stages in national and industrial development at 
which certain enterprises may profitably appear, but which at an 
earlier stage can only be forced into existence at little profit to the in- 
vestor and at great sacrifice to the consumer. How many Canadian 
towns have loaded themselves with debt and crippled their future in 
premature attempts to bonus themselves into considerable cities? But 
bonusing in towns is only the domestic form.of the same mistaken 
spirit which in national relations squanders the peuple’s money on 
high tariffs. Ignoring all natural stages in industrial progress, there 
are those who think that we should at once manufacture everything 
for ourselves of which we have any of the elements among our 
natural resources. Thus Mr. Tarte is shocked to find that some of 
the labor-saving devices in our factories are made abroad when the 
materials may be had in Canada. In his patriotic zeal he exclaims 
with pious fervor, “Why the devil don't they manufacture them in 
Canada?” and forthwith promises to change all that by sweeping re- 
forms in the tariff. | 

If our manufacturers are able, as is their boast, to produce as 
good articles and as cheaply as the foreigner, then a moderate tariff, 
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such as we must have in the leading lines for revenue purposes, 
should be quite sufficient to determine the purchaser in favor of 
Canadian goods, which in itself is quite proper. The tariff we now 
have is in almost all respects more than sufficient for any legitimate 
_ protection, and is also an element in the attraction of foreign capital. 
We are already getting a great deal of American capital into this 
country, and it is certain to come in increasing quantity, as it 1s but 
natural that American capital and enterprise should find it convenient 
and profitable to work up Canadian natural resources. This, with- 
out doubt, will be very profitable to American capitalists, and inci- 
dently will develop our country and stimulate our own enterprise. 
Yet this American investment cannot be of such peculiar virtue as to 
require that, in addition to their handsome profits, we should deliber- 
ately confer upon the investors, by an-augmented tariff, the right to 
collect additional tribute from the people of Canada. In these days 
of restricted trade and free international investment, a tariff, no mat- 
ter how theoretically perfect in its selfishness, is liable to have awk- 
ward practical results and may as easily siphon out our national 
purse as fill it. 


The unusual rainfall which has waterea the northwestern plains 


during the past two seasons, resulting in the production of magnifi- 
cent pasturage and phenomenal crops, has undoubtedly given a boom 
The North. © that part of the country, which, occurring at the proper 
West Boom. psychological moment in the settlement of America, has 
turned many thousands to Canadian territory, and is certain before 
its effects have waned to bring a much larger influx of settlers. Not- 
withstanding the records of history or the shorter experience of a 
single generation, the mass of mankind are still largely the creatures 
of the hour. If the times are prosperous the difficulties of the past 
are soon forgotten and the whole future is measured out in the 
brightest colours by the standards of the day. If, on the contrary, 
adversity presses and hard times overshadow the land, the future 
stretches forward in dreary hopelessness. At present, and with very 
excellent reason, everywhere throughout the west the note of confi- 
dence prevails, and, even in its most extravagant forms, is quite 
catching. Already the future is mapped out for the next quarter or 
half a century in a geometric ratio of increase from the progress of 
the present. Yet those who are unpatriotic enough to look both be- 
fore and after, will be apt to discount the extravagant estimates of 
the present as liberally as the doleful predictions of the past or those 
which may follow. There is doubtless as much ultimate promise for 
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the Canadian west as for the American, but, considering the vastness 
of the region, this is neither an immediate nor an extravagant prom- 
ise. Nothing is more certain, whether we regard the longer experi-: 
ence of the American west or the shorter experience of our own, than 
that under the exceptional conditions of the present a great deal of 
injudicious settlement is now taking place, and that in due season we 
shall have a wail of despair from certain sections which will be un- 
justly damaging to the general prospects of the country. Those of 
us who have visited the west during one of its long dry cycles, may 
recall the despair with which the greater part of the territory to the 
west of Manitoba was regarded from the farming point of view, and 
how many regions had been deserted even by the rancher. I[*or the 
past year or two all that has changed. The white glare of the alkali 
beds is replaced by the pleasant sight of rippling waters. The deso- 
late plains, thinly covered with little tufts of prairie grass an inch or 
two high, are now waving fields of the richest pasturage of rare beef- 
making quality. The ultra-fortunate people, who in the former days 
had secured ranches upon the creek or river bottoms, are now either 
driven to the uplands or periodically held prisoners by raging floods. 
The scattered settlers who formerly saw little promise for the greater 
part of the country except through irrigation are now submerged in 
a flood of new comers filled with a smiling confidence that the past 
two seasons represent the normal condition of the country. Thus indis- 
criminate settlement goes forward apace, with numerous speculators 
to assist the boom. For the time being what were formerly the rank 
lies of the immigration or land agents are now but modest truth, and 
their task is an easy one for nature speaks more eloquently than they. 
Yet when this season of outpouring is past, with that saving moisture 
in the air, which, like a meteorological fly-wheel, mitigates the heat of 
the day by carrying it over into the night to appease the biting hunger 
of the frost, we are certain to hear quite another story and to have 
from the unwisely located as indiscriminate condemnation as we have 
now indiscriminate praise. We hear nothing now-a-days of the irri- 
gation projects so seriously discussed a few years ago. Yet it may 
be confidently expected that the Dominion Government will again be 
called upon for very large contributions towards providing means of 
irrigaton. Doubtless much of this outlay may be a wise investment 
in the end, owing to the extent of the areas to be permanently main- 
tained under cultivation. Through the filling of so many old lake 
beds, which the older settlers or Indian traditions tell of having been 
filled in the earlier days, the transition to the next dry cycle is not 
likely to be very sudden. The effects of cultivation and irrigation 
upon the climate of the west will also be followed with interest. In 
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any case it will be a long time before the tracts available for perman- 
ent settlement are filled up. The chief question is that of their selec- 
tion by the new comers. As to the latter, too, we are naturally 
anxious to obtain a good class of settlers as the foundation stones of 
the western social structure. From all accounts those voluntarily 
coming in from the United States are altogether desirable. It goes 
without saying that we heartily welcome immigrants from Britain. 
But in our eagerness to obtain these our zeal sometimes outruns dis- 
cretion. We should, of course, be quite honest in representing the 
possibilities of the country. Yet neither wisdom nor honesty would 
appear to require the use of arguments lately employed by some of 
our representatives at the Coronation. For instance, it was urged 
upon the British authorities that it was their duty to adopt active 
measures to turn the stream of British emigration into Canada. An- 
other argument addressed to the British public has made it appear 
that upon so slight a preference as the abolition, in favor of Canada, 
of the revenue tax upon grain, depends the question as to whether or 
- not Canada will be able to fill up its vacant lands and send more grain 
to Britain. Harangues of this nature naturally give the impression 
that our vacant lands must in themselves furnish but poor attractions 
for the settler, 1f pressure is needed to direct emigration towards 
them, or if the profits of farming depend upon a bounty from the 
British consumer of two or three cents a bushel upon the wheat sent 
them. As a matter of history, both the expedients suggested have 
already been given a fair trial in this country and singularly failed to 
achieve their purpose. If wisely located in Canada immigrants will 
find plenty of land, both east and west, which under normal con- 
ditions will furnish ample returns for their cultivation regardless of 
precarious gratuities. 


Another Colonial Conference has come and gone without any ap- 
preciable disturbance of the cordial yet independent relations which 
have so long existed between Britain and her self-governing colonies. 
” Canada in particular has every reason to congrat- 
Colonial ulate herself on the part taken by her chief re- 
Conference. resentative throughout the numerous functions as- 
sociated with an historic occasion. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, by 
his never-failing courtesy, dignity and tact, not only won for himself 
a high place in the regard of all classes in Britain but distinctly 
raised the status of his country in the eyes of the British public. 
Canada was presented to the people of Britain as a country whose 
affectionate respect for the centre of the Empire was not only strong 
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and intelligent, but enhanced by the fact that it was felt by a people 
who were quite conscious of their independence and jealous of their 
rights. In fact the dignity and self-respect of Canada could not have. 
been more worthily upheld, or her interests more unobstrusively yet 
effectively guarded, than they were by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The 
Colonial Conference, though a disappointment to some of the more 
sanguine or visionary, has been most serviceable in clarifying the 1m- 
perial atmosphere and enabling things to appear once more in a clear- 
er light and a more normal perspective. Changes of the gravest im- 
port for the whole Empire, and for the colonies in particular, were 
confidently expected to result from the conference. But no sooner 
had the sectional interests and the vague aspirations been faced in 
their practical import by responsible statesmen, than their utter in- 
compatibility with the essence of our British institutions became so 
obvious that they were immediately dropped. Proposals of a practi- 
cal nature, such as those connected with the improvement of the 
means of communication between the various parts of the empire, 
whether by postal, telegraph, or steamship facilities, were quite pro- 
fitably discussed, and in these lines the only positive results of the 
conference are likely to be found. But anything involving a restric- 
tion of constitutional powers, such as would result from placing the 
power and liberties of the Empire at the disposal of one part of it, 
was found to be so anti-British as to be out of the question. 

Though we are not vet aware how fully the matters brought up 
for discussion were entered into, yet evidently the larger visions of 
imperialism rapidly faded away in contact with the actual, and are 
not likely to be important factors in future conferences for some time. 
The present conference has thus rendered a great service in 
proving in a direct and simple manner what cannot be done. In the 
face of its strong negative results, the floods of reckless oratory and 
the acres of fine writing which have been indulged in since the out- 
break of the South African war, bidding adieu to the old order of 
things and heralding fairyland visions of the new have, in retrospect, 
a ludicrous bathos, yet not without touches of the pathetic. Those 
whose imperialism took the shape of a desire to build up a consoli- 
dated and all-conquering military power, have been particularly dis- 
appointed. After the spontaneous assistance rendered in South Af- 
rica, they had counted with confidence on the willingness of the col- 
onies to formally bind themselves to furnish large contributions to- 
wards an increase of the British navv, and the maintenance in each 
colony of a highly organized military system, with considerable bod- 
ies of thoroughly trained and fully equipped troops ready to serve in 
anv part of the world at a moment’s notice. And all these forces 
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were to be absolutely at the disposal of the British Cabinet, or any 
hotspur in it who had sufficient influence to endanger the peace of 
the Empire. ‘the utter subversion of colonial self-government in- 
volved in any such plans, seems never to have occurred to people 
whose own power and authority were thereby to be increased. Both 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir Edmund Barton, while fully recogniz- 
ing the principle of mutual assistance, evidently declined to consider 
the possibility of their respective states binding themselves to a blind- 
_ fold support of an irresponsible policy on the part of one section of 
the Empire. Britain is not bound to support the colonies in any for- 
eign measures which they may devise. Their one constitutional lim- 
itation is that they cannot in themselves have any responsible foreign 
policy which other nations must respect. Britain has the right to 
veto or disown all their aspirations in this respect, and is therefore 
completely safeguarded in her responsibility for them. The colon- 
ies, on the other hand, have not the slightest constitutional right or 
power to interfere with any of the foreign entanglements of Britain. 
Thus, should the colonies consent to assume a fixed obligation to con- 
tribute to Britain’s military power, they would find themselves liable 
to be involved in wars which were neither of their own making, nor 
upon which they would have the means of passing an effective judg- 
ment. Where, however, the colonial assistance depends upon volun- 
tary action, while the colonies would have no right to prevent Brit- 
ain from making war, yet colonial opinion would be carefully consid- 
ered when upon it depended the colonial support to be expected. 
Such a condition is not merely the only one at all consistent with our 
constitutional independence and command of British respect, but is 
of the highest advantage to the more stable elements in Britain itself. 
If Britain wishes to completely involve the colonies in her foreign 
policy, she must give to the colonies a corresponding share in the 
control of that policy and be equally ready to support their plans. 
But that raises the much more radical question of imperial federa- 
tion and whether the colonies and the mother country are prepared 
for the mutual surrenders which that involves. But there is a dimin- 
ishing assurance of any practical scheme in that direction. Another 
region whose fog was lifted by the conference was that of trade. The 
possibility of obtaining one-sided preferential treatment was soon 
disposed of. Even a common tariff for the Empire was shown to be 
impossible. Theoretically the interests of the different parts of the 
[empire may be harmonious, but practically they cannot be brought 
under the same tariff. The colonies are committed to the financial 
policy of raising revenue by taxing imports, and in most cases this is 
united with a system of protection for home industries. But, both in 
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its financial aspects and in its protective features, an imperial tariff 
against the world would operate in the most unequal manner. An 
import duty on food and many raw materials would be a bounty in 
the colonies and a corresponding tax in Britain, while on many in- 
dustrial products it would be the opposite. The obvious outcome of 
the whole discussion in and around the Conference, is that the parts 
of the empire must retain their independence and self-government, 
and the numerous favours which they may very property grant each 
other must not impair this principle. 


>. 


Erratum—In Dr. Jordan’s article “Brief Notes on New Books,” page 230, 
for “can put on people” read “can put on paper.” 
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PRIZE ESSAY or sournauss. 
OF JOURNALISM. 

The Chancellor of Queen’s University, Sir Sand- 

ford Fleming, has offered the sum of two hundred 


and fifty dollars ($250), to be awarded for the best 
essay or essays on the following subject: 


**How can Canadian Universities 
best benefit the cause of Journalism 
as a means of mouiding and elevating 
public opinion in the Dominion?” 


THE CONDITIONS ARE AS FOLLOWS : 


1. The competition is open to all resident Can- 
adians, or Canadians temporally absent who remain 
British subjects. 

2. It is not desired that the essays should ex- 
ceed eight orat most ten thousand words in length. 

3. Each Essay must be clearly type-written. 

4. Essays are to be sent in before Dec. Ist, rgo2, 
to * The Registrar of nuece® University, King- 
ston, Ont.,”” signed with a motto, along with a 
sealed envelope containing the name and address 
of the author. 

c. The prize of *250 may be given, at the discre- 
tion of the Judges, to one, or may be divided be- 
tween twoor three of the competitors. 

6. The essay or essays adjudged worthy of a 
prize are to become the property of the Alumni of 
(Queen's University,and to be read in public at the 
Alumni Conference next February. 

7. The Judges are Mr. G.S Willison, represent- 
ing the Canadian Press Association, the donor of 
the prize, and the Principals or acting Principals 
of McGill and Queen’s Universities and of Univer- 
sity college, Turonto. By order, 


GEO. Y. CHOWN, ; ; 
Registrar, Queen’s University. 
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PRINCIPAL GORDON. 


UEEN’S is to be congratulated on the appointment of her new 
© Principal. Dr. Gordon is likely to prove a worthy successor 
to the great man whose name is permanently identified with the name 
ot our University, George Monro Grant. They were life-long friends 
and fellow-workers, both animated by the same spirit, devotion to the 
highest interests of Canada, to the cause of broad culture and liberal 
religion. Principal Gordon may be counted upon to stand for the 
things which Principal Grant stood for. His appointment is a guar- 
antee that there will be no break of continuity in the traditions of 
Queen’s. He is, besides, a man of singular petsonal charm, who has 
never failed to inspire affection in all with whom he has come into 
contact. His practical wisdom and administrative ability have long 
been well-approved in the councils of the Presbyterian Church, the 
same school in which the splendid talents of his predecessor were 
formed. 

Readers of the QUARTERLY will be glad to read the following 
brief sketch of his career : 

Daniel M. Gordon was born in Pictou, N.S.,—Principal Grant's 
birthplace—on the 30th day of January, 1845; educated at Pictou 
Academy and at Glasgow University—again Principal Grant’s Alma 
Mater, and indeed associated with so many names well-known in 
Queen’s, that it may almost be regarded as our spiritual mother-city. . 
He graduated there as M.A. in 1863, as B.D. in 1866, thus fulfilling 
all academic righteousness. The summer term of 1865 he spent at 
the University of Berlin, acquiring not only the language indispens- 
able to students of the higher thought in all departments, but also a 
breadth of theological outlook which valuably supplemented his train- 
ing in Scotland. In August, 1866, he was licensed and ordained in 
the High Church of Ayr—Robert Burns’s 


“Auld Ayr wham ne’er a toun surpasses 
For honest men and bonnie lasses.” 


Returning to Nova Scotia just as Principal Grant did under sim- 
ilar circumstances—poor old Scotland was not big enough to hold 
these vigorous and patriotic sons of the expansive West—he served 
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a short probation in the ministry for sixteen months as an ordained 
missionary, supplying the congregations of St. Paul’s Church, Truro. 
and of several stations in that vicinity. So widely did his name go 
forth from this somewhat obscure field of labour that in 1867 he was 
inducted at the extraordinarily early age of twenty-two, into the im- 
portant pastorate of St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, where he remain- 
ed until 1882. In 1869 he took a step which has greatly furthered 
in many ways the effectiveness of his life work. That was the year 
of his marriage to Miss Eliza Maclennan, daughter of the late Rev. 
John Maclennan, of Belfast, Ireland, and of the parish of Kilchren- 
nan in Scotland. From what one hears of this lady, it seems permis- 
sible to infer, that in her an acquisition has been made for the Univer- 
sity, especially for the fairer portion of it, which is in its way scarce- 
ly less matter for congratulation than the gain of Dr. Gordon himself. 

In 1879, at the request of the present Chancellor of Queen’s. 
who was then chief engineer of the Canadian Pacific Railway, he was 
one of a small party, who after travelling to the Pacific by the Amer- 
ican Union Pacific Railway, returned across Northern British Colum- 
bia through the Peace River Pass, and over the prairies, to Winnipeg. 
A delightful account of this journey was afterwards published by him 
under the alluring title: ‘Mountain and Prairie.” He was thus along 
with the other two great bulwarks and makers of Queen’s, Principal 
Grant and Sir Sandford Fleming, one of the spiritual pioneers and 
prophets of our great North West. 

His faith in the future of that wonderful land, and his interest 
in its welfare, led him in 1882 to accept a call from Knox Church, 
Winnipeg, as successor to Dr. Robertson, when the latter was ap- 
pointed superintendent of missions. There he remained until De- 
cember, 1887, when he removed to St. Andrew's Church, Halifax. 
After a pastorate of seven years in this congregation, he was appoint- 
ed in 1894 to the chair of Systematic Theology and Apologetics in 
the Presbyterian College, Halifax. He was called thence as Princi- 
pal of Queen’s on the 5th of December, 1902. It is to be hoped he 
may soon be able to enter upon his new duties. . 

In 1895 he received the honorary degree of D.D. from Glasgow 
University, his Alma Mater. In 1896 he was Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada. 

Dr. Gordon has always been a prominent figure in the courts of 
the Church, especially in the General Assembly. His handsome per- 
son, attractive manner, and singularly graceful and fluent speech. 
combined with the sagacity and moderation he has always shown, 
have given him a position in that assembly which is entirely his own. 
On the whole it may be said that no man in Canada is so decidedly 
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“persona grata’ with all parties in the Presbyterian Church as he. 
On several occasions he has been entrusted with delicate and difficult 
ecclesiasticai missions of the diplomatic order, and in every case he 
has executed his task with great ability and tact. In 1875 he was 
one of the deputies, Principal Grant being another, sent by the Synod 
of that branch of the Presbyterian Church in Canada which was con- 
nected with the Church of Scotland, the Auld Kirk in Canada, in 
short, to represent the cause of Union among the different Presby- 
terian bodies in Canada, before the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. On that occasion the Canadian deputies made a great 
impression in F:dinburgh, and succeeded in carrying with them the 
sense of the Assembly. In the same cause he was appointed in 1886 
to visit British Columbia and persuade recalcitrant congregations 
there, who still stubbornly adhered to their old connection with the 
Church of Scotland, to throw in their lot with their other brethren of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Church. He was again entirely success- 
ful. Every single one of these congregations soon afterwards fell 
into line. ; 

But Dr. Gordon is more than an ecclesiastic, and is quite at home 
in other than church circles. He is in the best sense of the word a 
man of the world, fond of travel and responsive to all the nobler stim- 
ult of life. Besides his wanderings through every part of Canada. 
where he has made friends with all that is distinguished or signifi- 
cant, he has been everywhere, seen everything, and come to know 
everybody worth knowing. In 1889, for instance, he took a trip 
round the world. During his pastorate in Winnipeg, he was Chap- 
lain of the 90th Battalion and as such accompanied his regiment 
through the North West campaign of 1885. Qn this occasion, to 
round off his experience of every side of life, he was under fire, be- 
ing present at the battle of Batoche and receiving the medal and 
clasp. He was immensely popular with his comrades in arms and 
made a lasting impression upon their minds. 

This bald sketch of a career full of distinction, no less than of 
wide and various effectiveness, requires no explanatory commentary. 
The general resemblance of type to Principal Grant, as well as the 
extraordinary coincidence in detail with his career, will strike everv 
alumnus of Queen’s and need not be drawn out into any tedious in- 
sistence on particulars. The change of government which we are to 
undergo will involve no painful throes of abrupt transition. The 
same spirit as of old will continue to be represented in the person of 
our chief. Our new Principal, like his predecessor, is a man of sin- 
gularly broad humanity, ripened in a school of large experience, who 
has touched the life of his country at many points. He will not onlv 
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be a strength but an ornament to us. His great personal charm and 
sweetness of character will help to bind the affections of our students 
and alumni more closely than ever, if such a thing be possible, to 
their Alma Mater. The QuaRTERLy greets him with a hearty wel- 
come! The sons and daughters of Queen’s will rally round him with 
their old loyalty undiminished. 

JOHN MACNAUGHTON. 





DANTE AND HIS ILLUSTRATORS. 


CARTAZZINI, in his Prolegemena for the Divina Commedia, 
quotes a saying of Gioberti which affirms that an adequate ac. 
count of the influence of Dante on Italian art would require a history 
of all the illustrations which have been suggested by the great poem, 
beginning with those of Botticelli, and coming down to those of our 
own days. Such an exhaustive study scarcely comes within the scope 
of the present paper. It is possible now,. however, thanks to the 
beautiful reproduction of Botticelli’s drawings for the Divina Com- 
media, brought out within the last few years, under Herr Lippmann’s 
supervision, in Berlin, to study the first serious and continuous effort 
made at an artistic interpretation of the poet’s Vision, while in the 
illustrated edition of the Inferno, just published in Florence, by the 
Alinari Bros., we have the latest of the many attempts at reproduc- 
ing the scenes of the poem. To the consideration of these two works 
this article will be mainly directed. 

To Botticelli belongs the honour of being the first illustrator of 
the Divina Commedia, who can in any way be called an interpreter. 
Even during Dante’s lifetime the influence which has since so vitally 
affected the art and literature of Italy was at work, and all through 
the fourteenth century illustrated manuscripts of the Divina Com- 
media illuminated after the manner of the missals were frequently 
produced. Magnificent as these volumes often were, and elaborate 
as were the designs introduced into the initial pages and letters, they 
never rise beyond the usual work of the miniaturists, or illuminators, 
and have no pretence to being either commentaries or interpretations 
of the poem. The Illustration to Canto XXIX of the Purgatory, 
from a Dante M.S:S. of the XI Vth century, here given, is a fair ex- 
ample of this kind of work, with its conventional griffin and rigid 
saints. Even in the early printed editions the numerous vignettes 
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which adorned the pages were principally valuable as guides to the 
following Canto. The poem of Dante, in particular, speedily became 
well known, and was repeatedly copied, even after the spread of 
printing had proclaimed the downfall of manuscripts. As late as the 





final years of the fifteenth century many copies of more than usual 
magnificence were produced for those wealthy book-lovers who look- 
ed askance on printed books, and considered it the mark of a special- 
lv valuable library when all the books were transcribed by hand. «ct 
was to accompany a manuscript copy of the Divina Commedia that 
Botticelli’s drawings were made for Lorenzo di Pier de’ Medici, and 
in many of them the influence of the miniaturists is clearly shown, 
although the general character of the drawings unmistakably suggest 
Botticelli’s own manner. 

To Botticelli this work came as a labour of love. His thoughts 
had been turned to Dante long before he began the task of illustrating 
the Divina Commedia, and already some of his finest pictures had 
shown the direct inspiration of the poet, especially the famous ‘‘As- 
sumption of the Virgin,” which belongs to the year 1475. In this 
picture, though in great part executed by Botticelli’s pupils, the com- 
position is entirely the work of the master himself, and here Dante's 
description of Paradise with its nine concentric circles and ranks of 
the heavenly host, is closely followed. The fascination of his theme 
increased and grew more absorbing, as it is still wont to do 
with lovers of Dante. Vasari tells us that “his speculative mind 
found a congenial task in annotating a portion of Dante; he abso il- 
lustrated the Inferno and caused it to be printed. In these pursuits 
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much time was spent, and as he neglected his work many complica- 
tions arose in his affairs.” Vasari is often inaccurate, and the anno- 
tations seem to be doubtful, but it is evident that much of Botticelli's 
time was devoted to the study of Dante, and the influence of Savona- 
rola, which about this time so deeply affected his character and. 
changed the ideals of his art, must have confirmed him in his new 
passion. Henceforth he painted only religious subjects and attach- 
ed himself to the new sect, the Piagnoni, which had formed round 
Savonarola. It ts easy to comprehend that to a mind imbued with the 
austere and noble ideals of the great Reformer, the deeply spiritual 
nature of Dante would naturally appeal. On these drawings he lav- 
ished all the strength of his art, and they are perhaps the only ones 
which are at all adequate to the theme, for those which Michael An- 
gelo is known to have executed on the wide margins of a printed 
edition, perished with other possessions of the Florentine sculptor 
who had inherited them, in a shipwreck off Civita Vecchia, in the 
eighteenth century—an irréparable loss, for of all the artists of the 
Renaissance who had felt the influence of Dante none was so akin to 
him in genius as Michael Angelo. 

Two things impress us as we examine the davies of Botticelli: 
first, that they seem to spring naturally from a patient study and 
sympathetic comprehension of Dante: secondly, that they are instinct 
with Botticelli’s own personality. The thought is Dante’s faithfullv 
interpreted, but the interpreter is Botticelli, and I find in no other 
illustrator of the Divina Commedia so strong an expression of origi- 
nal sentiment, combined with such accuracy in rendering the poet’s 
meaning. This arose, no doubt, in great measure from Botticelli’s 
intimate acquaintance with his subject—he had studied it so long and 
faithfully that he was sure of his ground and could venture to express 
himself in his own way. Is not this true inspiration? That Bot- 
ticelli’s own imagination was at work is evident in the wealth of ideas 
and the plav of fancy which enter into his work. He too was a 
dreamer and saw visions. His designs lack perhaps the grandeur of 
composition which would certainly have been found in Michael An- 
gelo’s rendering of the same themes, but there is throughout a nobil- 
itv and simplicity of design which increases as the work progresses, 
and the artist has caught the intensely human sentiment which 
throughout the poem relieves the terrible tension of the theme. 

The date of the work is uncertain. It is prohable that it was 
begun about the time of Botticelli’s visit to Rome, but not finished 
till the early vears of the sixteenth century. In the meantime a print- 
ed edition of the Divina Commedia, with twenty illustrations of the 
first nineteen cantos of the Inferno, was published at Milan, in 1811, 
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by Cristoforo Landino, which shows such evident and striking re- 
semblance to Botticelli’s drawings, as proves conclusively that the en- 
graver must have been acquainted with some of them. Indeed to 
this edition some art critics, and among them Walter Pater in his 
‘Renaissance’ studies, have referred, as if the plates were Botticelli’s 
own execution, but they are poorly executed, and no where rise above 
the level of the ordinary work of this kind, as a comparison of the 
facsimiles published in Lippmann’s edition together with the genuine 
Botticelli drawings will show. Pater’s essay on Botticelli was pub- 
lished in 1870, and it was not until 1882 that the original volume of 
the latter's drawings passed from the Hamilton collection in Hamil- 
ton Palace, where G. F. Waagen had first called attention to it, into 
the Berlin museum-and began to be well known, in Lippmann’s beau- 
tiful edition, with its excellent commentary and notes. These draw- 
ings are made on sheets of fine parchment, the text being on the other 
side. 

Botticelli's illustrations were originally a hundred and three in 
number, but of these eight have been lost. The greater number of 
them are in the Museum in Berlin, about twenty being in the Vati- 
can, where they were placed after the death of Queen Christina of 
Sweden, in whose possession they then were. The drawings are for 
the most part in outline, with but little shading. Those for the In- 
ferno are somewhat crowded with detail. Botticelli seems determined 
to omit nothing, and in many cases different points of the same scene 
are given in one picture, where also Dante’s and Virgil’s figures are 
often two or three times introduced. The designs gradually become 
much less intricate, and in the Paradise, the greater number of the 
drawings contain only the two figures of Dante and Beatrice, which, 
beautiful as they are, are repeated almost to the point of monotony. 
Only one drawing is here reproduced, a fine example of delicacy of 
outline and precision of detail in every particular. It 1s a scene from 
the XX XIst canto of the Inferno, where in the ninth circle the fetter- 
ed giants stand like towers along the sides of the rocky chasm. As 
usual in these drawings Dante and Virgil appear several times. The 
giant with the horn is Nimrod, who accosts the pilgrims with discor- 
dant babble, and is tauntingly admonished by Virgil to keep to the 
horn round his neck, which he appears unable to discover. The huge 
figure with the right arm pinioned behind him is Ephialites. Dante's 
description is minutely followed even to the fifth turn of the chain. 
Antaeus, alone unchained, is lifting the pilgrims down to the frozen 
deep below. The larger illustration of the sane subject here given. 
is taken from Alinari’s edition just published. A comparison of the 
two is interesting, for a gap of four hundred years divides the art- 
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ists. The modern conception is forcible and well carried out, the 
huge brutish forms but half showing in the dim light above the rocky 
shelf where Virgil and Dante stand alone. 

In the opening canto tollowing the diagram of the Inferno, Bot- 
ticelli shows us Dante wandering sad and alone in the dark wood. 
Here, after encountering the three wild beasts, he is met by Virgil, a 
benevolent-looking old man with a long beard, dressed, by one of the 
delightful anachronisms of the Middle Ages, in a long gown with a 
cape, and a furred hat. This comforting and confidence-inspiring 
figure is beside him in all the dark scenes of the succeeding cantos, 
which are depicted with wonderful originality and play of fancy. 
With the Purgatory we find more distinctly the Botticelli known to 
us in his pictures. Many of the figures in the latter scenes and in the 
Paradise recall the lowing draperies and graceful lines of his Spring 
and birth of Venus, his angels are akin to the reverential and beauti- 
ful beings of the Nativity and Adoration of the Magi, while at the 
same time there is more than a trace of the quaintness and precision 
which marked the work of the miniaturist, commemorated by Dante 
in his praise of Oderisi of Gubbio in Purgatory. C, XI. 


~ 


“the glory of that art 
Which they of Paris call the limmer’s skill.” 


And through it all is the haunting sense of a dual conception, the 
love of beauty, the grace of human life, expressed in flowing line, in 
tender Hower, in gleaming pool, and delicate tracery of tree, strug- 
gling with the austere sense of the awful reality of things unseen. 
and the judgment to come. All this and much more is read in these 
drawings of Botticelli, much which had lain dormant in his heart. 
and which the pregnant words of the Vision had quickened into life. 

But it was by no means only in the direct illustration of the 
Divina Commedia that Dante’s poem had borne fruit in the field of 
art. It is not too much to say that it influenced the work of every 
painter of sacred subjects, while many were directly inspired by it, as 
in the case of Andrea Orcagna, whose Inferno in the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, has brought upon him the accusation, as Scartazzini tells us. 
of having been unduly influenced by Dante, when he introduced there 
the monstrous figure of the three-headed Lucifer, and other tremen- 
dous images taken from the poem. In I*ra Angelico, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael, Michael Angelo and many other artists of the Re- 
naissance the source of inspiration is evident. The subject has been 
a fascinating one from the time of Dante to the present century, when 
Italy, Germany, England and France, with greater or less success. 
contributed to the artistic interpretation of the great work. Flax- 
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man, among English illustrators, has acquired a certain renown in his 
outline drawings, which have been frequently reproduced, but they 
strike one as strangely inadequate, cold and unsatisfactory, failing 
notably in points where the poem calls for special force and inspira- 
tion, as in the illustrations for the Paolo and Francesca, and the Fari- 
nata scene. Where there is merit, it is that of a lifeless statue, and 
any attempt in action fails entirely. His figures are all bloodless 
creatures, with no speculation in their eyes, no marrow in their bones. 
But Flaxman was bound by the tradition of the Antique, like other 
artists of his day. Among French artists, perhaps among any mod- 
ern illustrators of Dante, Gustave Dore has undoubtedly obtained the 
greatest popularity, for what cause it is rather difhcult to say. He 
is in no sense a commentator of Dante. His somewhat coarse fancv 
runs riot among the images before him, and he has little or no room 
for the spiritual meaning. He is perhaps best in the Paradise, where 
he has been often successful in producing something of the effect of 
illimitable space and hght which the poem suggests. He has the 
merits and defects of the popular and the prolific artist. Among - 
Italians the finest work has been done of late years. Scaramuzza 
some years ago issued a splendid set of drawings of the Divina Com- 
media, now very difficult to obtain, and several other illustrated edi- 
tions of differing merit have been brought out. 

Little more than two years ago Cav Vittorio Alinari of Florence 
conceived the idea of publishing a new illustrated edition of Dante. 
The manner of production, a quite novel one, was as follows: In May. 
1900, a competition was proposed among Italian artists, who were in- 
vited to prepare sets of drawings, illustrating any two cantos of the 
Inferno,* consisting each of a frontipiece, a large design illustrating 
the text, and an ending. The drawings were to be submitted to a 
jury of artists, the firm of Alinari Bros. having the right to purchase 
such of the remaining drawings as should be found suitable for the 
purpose in hand. Thirty-one artists contributed designs, which were 
exhibited in Florence, in June, 1901, and a unique collection was the 
result, the first prize being given to Zardo, one of whose drawings is 
here reproduced. It represents Dante and Virgil journeying across 
the Styx towards the City of Dis. The artist has chosen the moment 
when Virgil is thrusting back Filippo Argenti, the proud Florentine. 
condemned for his brutal rage to wallow, with other kindred spirits, 
in the foul waters. All Zardo’s drawings are marked by the 
same boldness and simplicity, the same broad effects of light and 
shade, and the same strong drawing. They illustrate the VIIIth and 


*The Purgatory and Paradise are now in course of preparation. 
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IXth cantos. The large design where Dante and Virgil stand before 
the entrance to the burning city of Dis, with the delivering Angel's 
form dimly seen beyond in light, is also very fine. The second prize. 
gained by Armando Spadini, was awarded to the drawings illustra- 
ting the XX Vth and XXXth cantos, both among the most painful of 
the subjects illustrated, and although they show considerable ingen- 
uity and artistic skill, the greater number of the other drawings are 
far more attractive. 
The illustrations thus brought together have a special attraction, 
for not only was the idea for the production of the new edition a novel 
one, but every drawing has the stamp of individual originality, and 





if, as would naturally be the case, the book does not form a uniform 
interpretation of the poem, or possess an equal degree of artistic mer- 
it in every part, this lack is more than compensated for by the in- 
creased variety and interest it affords, and it is an important example 
of the different tendencies of the present Italian school in the field of 
art. It was in great measure with this object in view, that the plan 
of the work was conceived, as we are reminded in the preface. 

It is of no little interest, too, to note in how many different ways, 
artists of the same age and country interpret their great poetic mas- 
terpiece. We find all the various Italian schools of painting repre- 
sented, and the themes offered in the text give wide scope for indi- 
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vidual taste. In some cases the modern tendency to realism has car- 
ried the artist further in that direction, we instinctively feel, than the 
subject warrants. In a land of shades the sense of the spiritual 
should never be lost, but in the large design of Paolo and Francesca 
hurried with other lost souls on the whirlwind, and in the studies of 
the luries at the gates, of the City of Dis, we are somewhat harshly 
reminded of the painters model, who tempered the artist's inspiration. 
The small vignette here produced of the heads only of Paolo and 
I'rancesca, is admirable. The despairing, passionate faces, overcome 
by the agony of love, with the mystery of unending death overshad- 
owing them, stir the imagination strongly. Many, indeed, of these 
smaller designs are beautiful,and it has been a difficult matter to choose 
among them for reproduction for this article. The drawing stand- 
ing at the beginning of the first canto, which shows Dante gazing 
across the tangled branches of the dark wood, also heads this paper. 
and is one of the finest. Among the more conventional designs. 
though not unduly so, is the very striking illustration of the Angel 
coming across the dark waters of the Styx, to open the gates of Dis 
to Dante and Virgil, who are beset by demons and Furies refusing 
them admittance. 


‘‘And now there came o'er the perturbed waves 
Loud crashing, terrible, a sound that made 
Either shore tremble, as if of a wind, 
Impetuous, from conflicting vapours sprung. 

more than a thousand spirits 
Destroy ed, so saw I, fleeing before one 
Who passed with unwet feet the Stygian shore. 
He, from his face removing the gross air 
Oft his left hand outstretched, and seemed alone 
Dy that annoyance wearied. I perceived 
That he was sent from Heaven, and to my guide 
Turn‘d me, who signal made that I should stand 
Quiet, and bend to him. Ah, me! how full 
Of noble anger seemed he! To the gate 
He came, and with his wand touched it, whereat 
pen without impediment it flew.” 


In the original many of the drawings are printed in mono- 
chrome, blue, red, brown, or black, which in some instances adds 
creatly to their suggestiveness, as in the case of the fine illustration 
of Farinata in his fiery tomb, “Erect with breast and front, e’en as if 
Hell he had in great despite,” one of the most striking figures in the 
Inferno. This is printed in dull red, giving across the heavy gloom 
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of the deep shadows the effect of a lurid glow. The composition is 
very simple, with absolutely no attempt at detail, but the figures are 
remarkably fine, the attitude of Farinata being especially noble and 
the dimly-seen figure of the listening Dante finely expresses his pain- 
ful and rapt attention. This subject was evidently a fascinating one 
to the competitors, for two other compositions are given, both much 
inferior to the one here shown. 

Each canto has its illustrations, in many cases there are two or 
three on the same theme; no subject is so terrible or so difficult but it 
appeals to some artist, and finds an exponent. There is no lack of 
imagination or originality in these drawings, but it is serious and re- 
strained, with nothing of the riotous fancy that offends in Dore’s 
work. On comparison with earlier artistic efforts, it is worthy of 
note, how completely the grotesque is banished. Modern artists have 
learned the truth, to which Walter Pater refers, when he speaks of 
“the grotesque, so often a stumbling-block to painters, who forget 
that the words of a poet, which only feeblvy present an image to the 
mind, must be lowered in key, when translated into form.” Even 
the monstrous image of the three-headed Lucifer, forever champing- 
his victims, who stands half imbedded in ice, in the lowest depths of 
Hell, has nothing ignoble or grotesque about him. There are still 
traces of his native dignity in the terrible form, in the vast wings 
which stir the icy winds of that realm of Death. Here, as in the pic- 
ture of Iarinata, the tone of the engraving aids the imagination, the 
impression of intense lifeless cold being much deepened by the blue 
colour in which the original is printed. This effect is of course lost 
in the reproduction here given. The volume closes with a striking 
little vignette of Dante and Virgil, still in the darkness, standing be- 
fore the opening into the pure air, where they once more behold the 
stars. Unfortunately this drawing has been omitted with others, not 
without regret, for lack of space. 

And so a fresh proof is given, if proof were needed, that the in- 
spiration set free six hundred years ago to work in the hearts of men 
is still strong and fresh as then. Like the Bible, like Shakespeare, 
the theme of Dante’s poem is of too universal a nature ever to grow 
old, as long as the life of man and his eternal destiny retain their aw- 
ful interest for all; and so long will his poem inspire the painter. 
For Dante was himself a painter, his images are so vivid, so definitely 
realized, that the picture is ready made. It stands already limned in 
the mind of those who know and love him, and thev hail instinctively 
with interest and delight each attempt at a further interpretation of 
the Vision. Lois SAUNDERS. 


*WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


RIEFLY defined, wireless telegraphy is the science or art of 
communicating over long distances without the use of wires. 
Ten years ago we heard practically nothing of this subject ; to-day it 
is engaging the attention of all the civilized nations. On the other 
hand the art of communicating over short distances without the use 
of wires is as old as man; indeed we may say it is a natural phenom- 
enon. <A speaker comunicates his thoughts to his audience without 
the use of wires, and no doubt Adam communicated with Eve in the 
same way. This natural system is limited as to distance for reasons 
which will be referred to later. 

A second system of wireless communication consists in using the 
eye as a receiver instead of the ear. In this system certain signs or 
signals are exposed at the transmitting point so they may be seen at 
the receiving point; or a ray of light may be sent from the transmit- 
ting point and received on a screen at the receiving point. In the 
first case it must be known at the receiving point what is meant when 
‘a certain sign is exposed at the transmitting point. In the second 
case the ray of light is intercepted at the transmitting point for a long 
or short period, and it must be known at the receiving point what 1s 
meant by these various interruptions or combination of interruptions. 
The first of these svstems is used largely by warships and vessels of 
all kinds, different flags being raised to convey different messages ; 
the second system is used largely in time of war and is known as the 
heliograph system. 

With the direct light of the sun or a very powerful electric light 
the heliograph system can be used over considerable distances, but it 
has the disadvantage common to all systems in which a ray of light 
is used, viz.: it cannot be operated between points where opaque bod- 
ies intervene, nor in foggy weather. 

A third system is that popularly known as the Marconi system, 
in which electric waves are employed to carry the message, suitable 
apparatus being employed to detect the impulses of these waves. 

Two other systems of wireless communication utilize respective- 
ly the sea and the earth as a medium for transmission. As these are 
only in the early stages of development, no further reference will be 
made to them. 

All of the systems referred to have one feature in common, viz.: 
communication is effected by means of a wave motion. For instance, 
when we speak, the mechanism of the larvnx sets up a wave motion 








*Tllustrated lecture delivered at convocation of Qeeen’s University, May. 1902, by L 
W. Gill, B.Sc. 
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in the atmosphere, radiating from the mouth. This wave motion, 
acting on a delicate membrane suspended in the ear, sets it in motion. 
The motion of this membrane is interpreted by special nerves which 
connect the membrane with the brain. 
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(The action in a medium carrying a sound wave was illustrated 
at this point by means of specially constructed apparatus shown in 
lig. 1. This apparatus consisted of a long spiral spring a, made of 
copper wire and supported to a framework 0b by means of elastic 
bands ¢c. One end of the spring was connected to a pendulum d. 
An oscillation set up in the pendulum gave a series of periodic waves 
travelling along the spring as in Fig. Il. Paper discs e, attached to 
the spring made the motion visible at the back of the lecture hall, and 
clearly exhibited the “nodes and loops.” The motion of these discs 
corresponded to the motion of the particles of the atmosphere trans- 
mitting a sound wave. ) 

To give the particles of the atmosphere the motion which con- 
stitutes a sound wave requires a certain amount of energy which de- 
pends on the mass of the particles, less energy being required to send 
a sound wave through hydrogen than through any other medium be- 
cause it is the lightest. As this energy is dissipated very rapidly in 
all directions it is obvious that if an attempt is made to communicate 
over long distances by means of sound waves a considerable amount 
of energy is required. Further, we find that at the generating or 
transmitting point the disturbance must be so great that serious dam- 
age to person and property may result. For these reasons communi- 
cation by means of sound waves is limited to comparatively short 
distances. 
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When, however, we come to deal with light and electric waves 
we find that the medium of transmission is practically without mass 
and a small amount of energy is sufficient to communicate over very 
long distances, while the disturbances affect neither person nor pro- 
perty. | 

In dealing with sound waves we have something tangible to 
work with. Wecan deal with the atmosphere as we deal with other 
matter and it is rot very difficult to get a fairly complete conception 
of sound waves. It is not so easy, however, to get a conception of 
the action in the case of light and electric waves. These are trans- 
mitted by an entirely different medium, about which we know com- 
paratively very little. This medium is known as the ether. It is not 
difficult to reason that such a medium exists and that it permeates all 
matter. For instance, if we take all the air out of a glass jar sound 
will not travel through it, yet light will; if there were nothing left in 
the jar, how could the motion which constitutes light be carried 
through? Again, one magnet will attract another when placed in a 
vacuum, which shows that force as well as motion is transmitted 
through some medium independent of the atmosphere. Now it is 
impossible to conceive that a force can be exerted at a distance with- 
out some means of communication, without some connection. We 
know of no case where such a condition exists ; and as our knowledge 
is all relative we are forced to the conclusion that there 1s some med- 
ium through which the force is transmitted. 

Again, we know that the atmosphere extends only a compara- 
tively small distance from the earth, vet light travels millions of miles 
from the sun and stars and must have a transmitting medium. We 
have abundance of experimental truth that light is a wave motion of 
this medium. Light will penetrate all matter to a greater or less de- 
gree. Hence we must conclude that this medium is omnipresent. 

We thus see that any effort to go beyond a mere description of 
physical phenomena brings us to the necessity of assuming an omni- 
present medium which we must endow at least with the properties of 
inertia and mobility. If it did not possess these properties a wave 
motion could not be transmitted through it. As inertia depends on 
mass, scientists have endeavoured in various wavs to measure the mass 
or density of this medium, but so far without success. We must not 
conclude, however, that the ether does not possess this property sim- 
ply because we cannot make instruments delicate enough to be af- 
fected by it. 

Much more might be said on the nature of this medium, but a 
further discussion would be rather out of place here. 

The wave motion of this medium which constitutes light differs 
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trom the sound wave in that the motion of the medium is at right an- 
giles to or across the path of the wave. The velocity and number of 
waves per second also differ. In the case of sound the velocity is 
about 1000 feet per second, while light travels at the rate of 186,000 
miles per second. The number of sound waves per second, considering 
only audible disturbances, varies approximately from 20 to 40,000 
per second, while the number of light waves per second varies from 
400 million millions to 800 million millions, depending on the color 
of the light. 
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(The mode of propagation of light waves was illustrated at this 
point by means of the apparatus arranged as in Fig. III. A weight 
uw’ suspended by two springs was substituted for the pendulum. By 
‘starting this weight oscillating vertically, a transverse wave was set 
up in the spring, a, as shown in I[‘ig. III.) 

Electric waves, often known as Hertz waves, from the name of 
the investigator whose work in this field first attracted world-wide at- 
tention to it, are of the same character as light waves and are trans- 
mitted by the same medium. All the evidence at present at hand 
points to this conclusion. The velocity by measurement is the same, 
but the number of electric waves per second is less—not exceeding 
hundreds of millions per second. 

When an electric wave strikes or impinges on a body which will 
conduct electricity, it gives rise to oscillations of electricity in that 
body, just as a wave on the sea will give a vertical motion to a ship. 
If, then, two wires are placed parallel to one another and electric os- 
cillations are set up in one, the electric waves generated by these os- 
cillations, radiating in all directions, will strike the second wire and 
set up oscillations in it. 

The oscillations in the second wire may be detected in various 
ways. The most common method consists in connecting to the wire 
an instrument known as a coherer. This consists of a small glass 
tube, into which two metallic plugs are fitted. A small space is left 
between the plugs, and this space is partially filled with clean metallic 
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filings. One plug is electrically connected to the end of the wire and 
the other plug is connected to the earth or some large metallic body, 
lf now the terminals of a small battery are connected one to each plug, 
no appreciable current will flow through the filings, the resistance of 
which is very high. When, however, electric oscillations are set up 
in the wire, the resistance of the filings is at once diminished by the 
passage: of the oscillations and a local current will flow through the 
battery and filings. This local current may be used to actuate an or- 
dinary telegraph sounder or any other device. 

If the oscillations in the wire are stopped, the local current will 
continue to flow until the filings are disturbed, when the resistance at 
once increases. A very light tap on the coherer is sufficient for this, 
and in commercial systems the tapping is done automatically by 
means of the local current. 

In the Marconi and other systems the wires are placed vertical. 
and the coherer is placed between the wire and the earth. The var- 
ious systems in use differ principally in details and methods of con- 
nection. 

(The setting up of electric oscillations in a wire or other conduc- 
tor by means of electric waves was here illustrated with the appara- 
tus as shown in Fig. III. The oscillating weight <v corresponded to 
the electric oscillations in the wire at the transmitting point; and the 
weight f, set oscillating by the wave motion of the spring, corresponded 
to the electric oscillations set up in the second or receiving wire. Lhe 
weight # was connected to the spring by means of a fine elastic 
band. ) 

One of the chief difficulties in the use of a wireless system is the 
interference in the case of two transmitters situated near one another 
and sending messages at the same time. This interference is analo- 
gous to two persons attempting to speak at once. Anyone within 
hearing distance would not be able to distinguish definitely what 
either speaker was saying. 

To overcome this difficulty Marconi has perfected—at least he 
claims so—what ts called a syntonic or tuned system. In this system 
each receiver is made to respond to waves of a certain length, and 
waves of any other length will not affect it. Each transmitter can be 
made to radiate waves of any required length. When it is desired to 
communicate with a certain station or receiver, the transmitter is ad- 
justed to give waves to which that particular receiver will respond 
and to which no other receiver will respond; in other words, the 
transmitter is tuned to the receiver. Communication is thus estab- 
lished with any one station without disturbing the rest. 

It is interesting to contemplate the possibilities of such a system. 
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Imagine each individual to be provided with one of these receivers. 
It would be necessary of course to keep a registry of the wave length 
corresponding to each receiver. When you wished to communicate 
with a friend, of whose whereabouts you were not certain, you could 
go to the nearest station, look up the registry, and, after tuning the 
transmitter, call your friend. If you received no reply you might 
conclude he was dead. 

From the remarks heard on this subject one is inclined to the 
opinion that the majority of people look upon this new system of 
wireless telegraphy as being very remarkable and mysterious. A 
short time ago the whole world stood amazed when Marconi an- 
nounced that he had received signals across the Atlantic, a distance 
of about 2,000 miles. Why should people think this so very myster- 
ious? Surely it is not so mysterious as sunlight or starlight which 
travels millions of millions of miles. What is 2,000 compared to 
millions of millions? Again, light will pass through glass, and in- 
deed through all substances in a slight degree. Why then is it so 
wonderful that some substances are transparent to electric waves? 
Some substances which are opaque to one kind of light are transpar- 
ent to another. Some substances which are practically opaque to all 
ordinary light are transparent to X-rays. All these various rays are 
ot the same character and differ only in wave length. Whether a 
substance is transparent or opaque to these waves depends principal- 
ly on the wave length. 

We know, further, that sound waves are spacmnited or com- 
municated through the walls of a building; then why not electric 
waves ° 

Last, but not least, may be mentioned the phenomenon of gravity. 
It is true we know the law of gravitation, but this does not in any way 
explain that mysterious force to which everything is transparent. 
Why do we not marvel at this? It is strange how little these com- 
monplace yet mysterious phenomena attract our attention. If we 
compare the mysteries of wireless telegraphy with those of the ordin- 
ary phenomena above referred to, we find they are, to say the least, no 
deeper. And the apparatus for sending and receiving in the new 
system are but primitive when compared to the eye and ear. 

It is true that the new system is mysterious when we consider 
how little we know about the medium through which communication 
is effected. It adds, however, another grain of knowledge, which 
helps to impress upon us how little we know and how little we ever 


can know concerning the true nature of the things around us. 
L. W. GILL, 


THE HISTORY OF HEXATEUCH 
, CRITICISM. 


HE criticism of the so-called books of Moses has now arrived at 
a stage when it can be said to have a history, using that word 
in its noblest sense, not of a mere collection of facts arranged in a 
more or less orderly series, but of a living movement which has pass- 
ed through definite stages of development and attained to results of 
great importance and far-reaching influence. It is not uncomimon to 
meet with representations of Old Testament criticism as consisting of 
a confused mass of contradictory conjectures and to hear the Penta- 
teuch problem cited as a striking and supreme example of this con- 
fusion. We can quite understand how this view may easily arise 
from a second-hand and superficial acquaintance with the subject. 
The problem is a highly complex one; it requires careful considera- 
tion to understand its nature; and its history needs to be handled 
sympathetically. 

We need to bear in mind two things in a comprehensive treatment 
of such a subject. First, that any attempt to explain the growth and 
meaning of this varied collection of histories, laws and poems, must 
leave many of the minor problems unsolved, and therefore will have 
many points open to attack by the keen defender of the traditional 
dogma who feels that “the critics’’ must be served with their own 
sauce. In justice to the late Dr. Green, of Princeton, whe conducted 
a long and arduous warfare against the new views, it must be said, 
that he was often able to fasten upon weak points and show detects or 
contradictions in the critical theory. That kind of polemic seems to 
be very effective, so long as we forget that a scholar’s real business 
is not a paltry peddling with details, but a bold and intelligent effort 
to reach a positive construction, which does fuil justice to the whole 
range of facts. ‘Keil, Green and Bissell represent the traditional 
view of the origin of the Hexateuch. The reason why this cannot be 
maintained is stated briefly: The presence in the Hexateuch (and 
in other parts of the Old Testament) of too many facts which conflict 
with it.” (Dr. Driver’s Introduction, p. 3.) This statement stand- 
ing alone might seem to be curt and dogmatic, but occurring in a vol- 
ume which furnishes one of the ablest expositions of these facts, 
throughout their whole wide and varied range, it is fully justified. 
The same writer's sober statement as to the method and spirit in 
which the critical point is often assailed 1s worthy of calm considera- 
tion. “It is remarkable how inexact and undiscriminating is the 
knowledge of the critical position displayed frequently by those who 
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come forward to oppose it ; and how largely even the more prominent 
of its recent opponents appear to rely upon rhetorical depreciation 
and invective. It is difficult to understand what force such weapons 
can be supposed to possess. No serious issue has ever been decided 
by their aid ; and the present one, it is certain, will form no exception 
to the rule.” (Preface, XVII.) With the people referred to, it 1s not 
a case of calm scientific investigation, but rather a passionate defence 
of tradition, the destruction of which seems, to them, to involve the loss 
of all that is sacred and divine in the ancient Scriptures. They could 
not therefore maintain the calmness and subtle discrimination shown 
by Mr. Gladstone in his apology, “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture” ; it was only an imperfect satisfaction that they could draw 
from the thought that, on many points, there was division among the 
critics. “The spectator from without, perceiving that there is war, 
waged on critical grounds, in the critical camp itself, may surmise 
that what has been wittilv called the order of disorder is more or less 
menaced in its central seat; and he may be the more hardened in hig 
determination not to rush prematurely to final conclusions on the 
serious, though not as I suppose vital, question representing the age 
and authenticity of the early books of the Old Testament in their pre- 
sent literary form.” (Page 21.) 

But second, we must remember that all facts are not of the same 
relative importance. A theory may have its general frame-work 
resting upon a firm foundation of facts correctly co-ordinated and 
fairly interpreted, and vet have within its field regions that are not 
vet fully and finally explained. Mr. Gladstone, who had a very im- 
perfect knowledge both of the natural sciences and of this special 
held of literary and historical criticism, satd in the book just men- 
tioned, “It is not to be supposed that the learned in linguistic stu- 
dies have arrived at unanimous and final conclusions in these grave 
matters. If we compare their studies, as to unanimity, continuity, 
and ascertained progress, with that of the natural sciences, the com- 
parison will be not at all to their advantage.” (Page 201.) The 
purpose of this essay is to show that Biblical criticism, in this partic- 
ular branch of its investigation, will bear to be fairly compared with 
anv science that has to deal with a large body of complex circum- 
stances and dissimilar facts. “The consensus of so many acute and 
able scholars, of different countries, of different communions, and 
approaching the subject with different theological and intellectual pre- 
possessions, cannot, as some would have us believe, rest upon illusion : 
it can rest only upon the fact that whatever margin of uncertainty 
there mav be, within which, as explained above, critics differ, there 
is an area within which their conclusions are deduced, by sound and 
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legitimate logical processes, from a groundwork of solid facts.” 
(Driver’s Introduction Preface XVII.) 

A complete history of this subject would include a consideration 
of the following questions : 

1. An investigation ot the origin of the belief that the first books 
of the Bible were written by Moses. 

II. An enquiry how far this tradition was accepted by independ- 
ent thinkers, even in ancient times. 

III. An examination of the Jewish legends which gathered 
around the growth of the Canon so as to bring out the facts to which 
they indirectly bear witness. 

IV. A survey of the difficulties which perplexed the ablest Jew- 
ish rabbis of the middle ages, when they attempted to make the facts 
revealed by careful study square with the traditional theory. 

V. A consideration of the powerful impulse given to critical 
studies by the Reformation, and the effect of that great movement 
on this department of study. 

VI. A review of the hindrances placed in its way by the authority 
of the Roman Church, as well as by the post-Reformation development 
of the Protestant movement with its mechanical theory of an infal- 
lible book, and verbal inspiration. F 

VII. Finally, an account of the strictly modern movement from 
the clue furnished by Astruc in his “Conjectures” down to the latest 
statement, placed before the English reader, in the recently published 
“Oxford Hexateuch.” In the present essay after a very slight refer- 
ence to the other divisions of the subject, an attempt will be made to 
present a few suggestive facts from the last and most important chap- 
ter of the history, showing the development of the ‘Documentary 
Theory.” 

There are many sketches of this history in various languages 
either in separate volumes, or as introductions to new commentaries 
and editions of the text. For a complete bibliography the student 
mav consult anv of these, or the various articles in the Hastings 
Bible Dictionary, and the Encyclopedia Biblica. Here it may be 
sufficient to mention Wellhausen’s article in the “Encvclopedia Brit- 
annica,’ Addis’ “Documents of the Hexateuch,” “The Oxford Hex- 
ateuch” vol. 1, Holzinger’s “Einleitung in den Hexateuch,” West- 
phal’s “Les Sources du Pentateuque.” Dr. Chevne’s interesting book 
on “The Founders of Criticism” is not so much a connected history 
as a selection of striking incidents, and a series of brief biographical 
notes. Ample provision is now made for the English reader in such 
books as Dr. Driver’s Introduction, Dr. Duff’s “Old Testament 
Theology” vol. IT, Professor Bacon’s ‘‘Genesis of Genesis,” Professor 
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Mcl*‘adyen’s “*Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians,” 
and President Harpers “Constructive Studies in the Priestly Ele- 
ment in the Old Testament, ° etc. 

Westphal presents the facts of the case ina form that is both in- 
teresting and instructive, he has an eye tor the critical moments and 
sums up the results in a striking picturesque style, so that we seem to 
have the advantage of German thoroughness combined with French 
brilliance. Following sympathetically his arrangement of the ma- 
terial, we are able to see the inevitableness of the whole movement, 
and the significance of its various stages. He covers, in his history, 
all the ground marked out above, and treats the latest period with 
considerable fulness as well as fine insight. To use his own words he 
attempts to show, “how out of the bosom of tradition, to which the 
mass of the faithful were clinging, a doubt as to the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch could arise; how this doubt at first timid and uncer- 
tain, found in the intellectual centres lit up by the Reformation the 
means of transforming itself into a scientific idea; how the discover- 
ies of Astruc, and the impulse of the independent criticism made of 
this idea a burning question which during more than a century was 
the scorn of science and kindled the passions of thinking men, finally 
how criticism pacified, finished by establishing agreement among exe- 
getes as to an idea of the Mosaic books far removed from the data 
supplied by tradition.” He then proceeds to point out that this agree- 
ment concerns one important element in the question, the settlement 
of the literary problem, the division into four chief documents. This 
result he regards as possessing high apologetic value, because for a 
fable to become legendary and reappear in the domain of history, as 
a triple condition, would be a very difficult thing to understand. 
Speaking of the various workers in this field, Westphal says, ‘They 
have, in spite of themselves and in spite of us, furnished the most 
brilliant apology for the first pages of the sacred history, in bringing 
to light, by the discovery of the sources of the Pentateuch, the har- 
mony of the gospels of the old Covenant.” (Page XXX.) We, how- 
ever, are not at present concerned with the apologetic bearing of the 
Documentary Theory, or with the results that flow from it in the 
domain of historical criticism; to state briefly what it 1s and how it 
arose, is our chief aim. 

I. The late Dr. Delitzsch was not only a Prince among Hebrew 
scholars, he was also a man of evangelical spirit and conservative 
temper, who was gradually driven to accept the new views (Cheyne's 
Founders, page 154). He stated that ‘‘nowhere in the canonical lit- 
erature of the Old Testament do the terms ‘the law,’ ‘the book of the 
law,’ ‘the law of Moses,’ cover the Pentateuch in its present form.” 
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Commenting on this, the Oxford Hexateuch says: “But in view of 
the use which the Chronicler makes not only of the Levitical Institu- 
tions but also of the genealogical forms of Genesis it can hardly be 
doubted that the book of the Law of Moses which served for him as 
the norm of Israel's worship, comprised the united documents much 
as we have them now. In the Greek age, then, to which the Chron- 
icles must be assigned, the Mosaic tradition must be regarded as fully 
formed. But it must be borne in mind that the earliest testimony to 
Moses as the author of the Pentateuch is thus found to date a thous- 
and years after the Exodus.” (Vol. I, page 20.) 

Those who wish to go farther back than this endeavor to show, 
from such textsas Ex. XVII,14, Numb. XXXIII, 2, Deut. XXXII, 9- 
13, 24-26, that the books claim to have been written by the great lead- 
er. To which the reply is made that these statements refer only to 
particular incidents or laws, and that the impression the Pentateuch 
gives of Moses is not that of a historian or scribe but a man of action 
who on exceptional occasions wrote at the express command of Je- 
hovah. (“Videtur Pentateuchus potius de Mose quam a Mose scrip- 
tus.” —Hobbes. ) 

This tradition of Mosaic authorship if the whole of the five 
books was evidently of gradual growth, and from this point of view 
the comparison of the two following statements is instructive. ‘As 
it is written in the book of the law (or teaching) of Moses,” II. 
Kings, XIV, 6. “As it is written in the law the book of Moses,” II. 
Chron. XXV, 4. 

II. “The Jewish people naturally maintained and propagated 
this view. In Moses it found a teacher of a divine lore which could 
only have been derived from the wisdom of God himself; and in his 
priority before the later civilization of Greece the champions of 
Judaism delighted to discover proof that their nation had thus sup- 
plied the most brilliant of the Mediterranean races with the primary 
truths of religion. The learning of Palestine and the philosophy of 
Egypt were in this matter entirely atone. The Rabbis in the schools, 
Josephus addressing the cultivated minds of the Empire, Philo 
wrestling at Alexandria with the problem of combining the highest 
forms of Hellenic thought with the ripest fruits of Hebrew faith, all 
started from the same fundamental assumption. It passed by natur- 
al sequence into the Christian teaching. It is ascribed by the Evan- 
gelists to Jesus Christ. It appears in the records of the apostolic 
preaching, as it also underlies the epistolary arguments of St. Paul. 
It is the common theme of the Talmud and Christian apologist; and 
became the accepted basis of the entire conception of historical revel- 
ation alike for the Synagogue and for the Church.” (O.H., page 20.) 
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In those days the authorship of the book was hardly a matter of vig- 
orous discussion, and keen, critical investigation, but those who care 
to consult the authorities cited by Holzinger and Westphal will ad- 
mit that “the by-wavs of both Jewish and Christian literature are not 
without traces of departure from the customary view.” This dissent 
may appear sometimes in fantastic forms, but it, at least, shows that 
there was no absolute acquiescence in the tradition which had now 
become a dogma. The Clementines, a Judaizing sect, in the second 
century, held the view that Moses founded a religion on oral tradi- 
tion, and confided this tradition to seventy elders. But after his 
death, these men, contrary to his desires, reduced the law to writing, 
and their edition of the law is the original of the Pentateuch. On 
this view the five books instead of having Moses as their author ex- 
ist in their present form against his will, and have passed through a 
great many changes. (Westphal, vol. I, page 14; Holzinger, page 
25.) If the records were fuller probably other instances of diver- 
gence from the common view, besides those cited in the works refer- 
red to might be found; but further it must be borne in mind that the 
conditions were not favorable for critical studies, and both in the 
Jewish and the Christian Church the tradition was as a rule accept- 
ed with unquestioning faith. As Holzinger points out, it is quite 
possible to lav too much weight on chance remarks of the Church 
Fathers, who were not conducting a critical examination, and, in 
some cases Westphal may have done this; but when Clement of 
Alexandria distinguishes the law of Moses from the canonical Penta- 
teuch which he regards asa revision and restoration (anagnorismon ). 
and Jerome is willing to allow his opponent to speak of Moses as 
author of the Pentateuch or Ezra as its restorer, the traditional belief 
is evidently not so mechanical as it became in later times (‘Sive 
Mosen dicere volueris auctorem Pentateuchi, sive Esram ejusdem 
instauratorem operis, non recuso.”’) 

III. This appearance of freedom and openness soon passed 
away, and indeed the life of the Church ran in other directions. Juda- 
ism became even more barren, and in writing the Talmud, as West- 
phal says, it constructed its own mausoleum. “Jewish theology, de- 
prived of the spirit of revelation, rested for a while stationary, and 
then marched towards a quick decline. Shut up to a past which was 
its glorv, it deified the Torah which was its code, then the Mishnah 
which was its interpretation. The Mishnah commented upon in turn 
became the Talmud. Our Lord said: “ve make the word of God of 
none effect by vour traditions,” but at the time of reducing the Talmud 
to writing, three or four centuries later, this would have been blas- 
phemy for these traditions were said to proceed direct from Moses 
and to have a sacredness equal to the Law.” 
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It is not necessary here to reproduce the Jewish legends, which 
grew so luxuriantly around a point which was now of such great im- 
portance, namely, the formation of the Canon, and the work of the 
so-called Great Synagogue (see Ryle, Budde and other writers on 
the Canon). It is sufficient now to note that from this mass of 
fictitious and contradictory material it is possible to disentangle facts 
which have only received in modern times their proper emphasis, and 
full explanations, such as the importance of Ezra’s work and the 
great activity of post-exilic Scribes. | 

It is interesting also to note that the tradition accepted by many 
’ of the Church Fathers differs from the common Jewish opinion, and 
is based on Esdras IV, (written in Palestine, 81-91 A.D.) Its main 
elements are (1) The sacred books were destroyed when Jerusalem 
was ruined by the Babylonians. (2) They were dictated afresh by 
Ezra, acting under miraculous inspiration. (3) He also delivered 
other books, a secret canon not to be delivered to the profane. (“Es- 
dras, Dei sacerdos, combustam a Chaldzis in archivis templi restituit 
legem, nempe qui eodem spiritu quo ante scripta fuerat plenus 
fuerit.” Augustine.) 

IV. About the 12th century doubts began to be expressed by 
Jewish scholars, in a timid fashion, of course, for these men were 
risking their position in the Synagogue, and their place in Paradise. 
Aben Ezra (in Italy, 1165), one of the most celebrated Rabbis of the 
middle ages, astronomer and poet, left a variety of writings. His 
commentary on the Pentateuch is in obscure language so that it also 
needs a commentary. He sees the vanity of the customary allegoriz- 
ing and quibbling but 1s afraid to apply thoroughly his own method. 
hence he says, “It 1s a mystery let those who understand it not, reveal 
it.’ On Deut. I, 1, he speaks plainly: “This is what Moses said to 
the Israelites beyond the Jordan, this word must then have been writ- 
ten on the other side of the river in order that the place where Moses 
spoke could have been called ‘beyond the Jordan.’”’ But feeling that 
he has gone too far he returns hastily to his enigmatic style. Here 
are specimens of the puzzles which he left to those who were to fol- 
low him: “You will not grasp the real sense until vou have laid hold 
of the secret of the twelve—Moses wrote the law—Then the Canaan- 
ites were in the land—In the mount of the Lord it will be provided— 
His bed was a bed of tron—Resolve this riddle and you will know the 
truth.” Since then there has alwavs been here or there among the 
Rabbis some solitary witness for freedom and in recent times Jewish 
scholars have borne their fair share in the critical movement. The 
following summary may be quoted as a fair specimen of Westphal’s 
style of summary upon the result of each stage in this long process. 
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‘This then is the whole destiny of the belief in the Mosaic ori- 
gin of the Pentateuch, which seemed at first sight imposed by God 
on the people of Israel. Foreign to the most ancient literature, mys- 
terious in its origin and variously interpreted by Jewish doctors who 
circulate it, it triumphs by the aid of superstition, maintains itself as 
long as possible by force, rules under the shelter of compulsion, and 
finally makes shipwreck on the writings of certain Rabbis of the mid- 
dle ages whom it succeeded in intimidating but not convincing.” 
(Page 40.) 

V. The great Reformation movement as a revolt against exter- 
nal authority, and an appeal to nature and conscience was born from 
the critical spirit, and quickened free investigation in all spheres of 
knowledge, but it would be foolish to expect all at once, contributions 
to a special problem of this kind. The atmosphere was generated 
and the soil prepared but this particular branch of Biblical science 
had to be born, and in its earliest days, as we shall see, the battle for 
existence was severe. The great leaders of the religious movement in 
favour of freedom and reform had other work to do; Luther’s noble 
translation of the Bible was a splendid gift to his people, not to men- 
tion now his unceasing battle in the face of fierce opposition and cun- 
ning intrigue. In discussing questions relating to the Canon of 
Scripture, he shows the union of boldness and reverence which is 
essential to strong character and real leadership. This spirit is ex- 
pressed with clearness and sharpness in manv of his great sayings. 
‘The Scripture is only a servant of Christ, as for me I do not give 
myself to the servant, but to the Master who is also Master of the 
Word.” 

“From the study of the text to the criticism of the text is only 
one step and that step was soon taken. Already Luther refrained 
from pledging himself for the faithfulness of tradition, in the ques- 
tion concerning the authors to whom certain Old Testament books 
are ascribed. For him the fact that Moses was the editor of the 
Pentateuch was not proved, and it is very probable that if he had had 
the time and freedom of mind needful to give a thorough study of the 
question, we should have had from the pen of the great reformer con- 
siderations which would have saved more than one critic of later 
times from the charge of impiety.” (Westphal, page 50.) That 
may be perfectly true, but criticism must make its own way on its 
own merits and not live under the shelter of a great name: for that is 
only a new form of the old principle of authority against which the 
reformer had fought so valiantly. The strugele for greater freedom 
in theology and science, the use of printed books, and the increased 
activity in the study of history and philology among Jews and Chris- 
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tians was a real and absolutely necessary preparation for the more 
special studies of later times. 

“Further critical movements among the Rabbis of the middle 
ages belong to the general history of the Old Testament science. 
They are only indirectly related to the question of the Hexateuch. 
The rise of Hebrew studies in connection with the Renaissance and 
Reformation did not lead to critical investigation of this kind. The 
real interests of the Reformation lav far away from such things; yet 
we have one real methodical investigation from the time of the Re- 
formation, that of Carlstadt.” (Holzinger’s Einleitzung, page 29.) 
But this one investigator shows a capacity for delicate literary criti- 
cism, and though conservative in temper is forced to the conclusion 
that from the books themselves it may be fairly argued that Moses is 
not the author of the five volumes, and that only a foolish person 
would attribute to Moses the passage concerning his death. West- 
phal, however, does not bring out the exact point with perfect clear- 
ness in this case. Centuries before, it had been conceded in the Tal- 
mud that Moses did not write the last 8 verses of Deuteronomy, 
though some maintained that he wrote these verses prophetically. 
But Carlstadt's point is that none but a foolish person would maintain 
that he wrote these verses, and as there are other parts in the same 
style, the position that Moses did not write the whole may be defend- 
ed. (‘Defendi potest, Mosen non fuisse scriptorem quinque libro- 
rum: ista de morte Mosis nemo nisi plane dementissimus Most velut 
autori tribuet’—Quotation as given by Westphal, page 50.) After 
speaking of the different stvles, Carlstadt says: “Ex quibus demon- 
stratur, defendi posse, Mosen non fuisse scriptorem quinque librorum. 
quum sepulto Mose filum orationis idem videmus, non eundem Mosen. 
ridiculum sane fuerit, defunctum Mosen haec verba loquutum ; “‘Mor- 
tuus est Moses jubente deo et sepelivit eum in terra Moab, et non cog- 
novit homo sepulchrum ejus, isthaec et caetera, quae sequuntur, nemo 
nisi plane dementissimus Mosi velut autori tribuet.” For context see 
Ifolzinger, page 30.) Though Carlstadt himself was not able to 
reach any conclusion he shows, even if in a faint form, the begin- 
nings of the critical methods. 

VI. It is not necessary to attempt an elaborate proof of the fact 
that after the creative force and living impulse of the Reformation 
had done its immediate work, there was a reaction within Protestant- 
ism, in favor of a hard dogmatism, which carried with it a verv me- 
chanical theory of inspiration. The doctrine of the infallibility of 
the book was held in such a wav as to hinder that kind of study of the 
book which is the best tribute to its inspiring power and permanent 
value. The result was to drive outside of the Church work that 
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ought to have’been done within, and instead of being sorry for this 
the ultra-traditionalist of our own time taunts his more progressive 
brother with being a lineal descendant of the heretics and infidels ot 
the eighteenth century. 

‘While systematic theology, separated from its natural counter- 
poise the study of the texts, shut itself up more and more in a narrow 
conventional dogmatism in which the official authority of the Church 
was substituted for the immediate living action of the Scripture, LBib- 
lical Criticism repudiated by the defenders of the Lible fell into hands 
little fitted to turn it to the best account.” (Westphal, V 11.) 

VII. The Modern Movement. 

Stated very briefly and roughly the “Documentary Theory” 
means that we must take the first six books of the Old Testament 
and join them together, ignoring all divisions of books, chapters and 
verses, and that afterwards, this mass of material can be divided, on 
scientific principles, into four books and these four books can be 
correlated with four different periods of the nation’s life. This on 
the face of it seems to be a simple process and to those who know 
anything about ancient literary methods not at all improbable. (See 
O. H., vol. I, The Treatment of Sacred Documents.) But our pres- 
ent purpose is to show the slow growth of this theory, the several 
stages through which it has passed, the accidents that have befallen 
it and the opposition it has encountered, in other words the painful 
processes which, here as elsewhere, have been the condition of pro- 
gress. At present it is, in its main lines, accepted to the extent that 
it is used by the two great Bible Dictionaries that have just been pub- 
lished, a new Hebrew Lexicon which recognizes these books is ap- 
proaching completion, the most recent histories of the Llebrew people 
are based upon it, and all the critical work done in other parts of the 
Old Testament is influenced by it. This of course does not prove its 
truth; that can only be proved by its harmony withthe facts that have 
to be explained. But it shows that things have gone so far in schol- 
arly circles, that all who profess to take an intelligent interest in the 
Old Testament literature and the life of the ancient Hebrew people 
should make an effort to grasp the significance of the new view. Lf 
the whole thing is ‘ta delusion and a snare’ then fate is ironical as 
well as unkind, and one ts in danger of losing faith in science, and 
of questioning the possibility of any progress. ‘Those who desire a 
“demonstration” of that gloomy view may turn to a portly volume of 
583 pages by the late Dr. W. H. Green, of Princeton, entitled “The 
Unity of Genesis,” and to other works by the same author. There 
he will learn that the difficulties that have puzzled students of all 
countries and periods are easily settled if you are onlv willing to have 
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them settled. “The so-called anachronisms have been examined and 
nothing has been found to militate against it being the work of 
Moses.” (Page 572.) Ina great many cases he will find that the 
difficulty is no real difficulty but when properly considered a proof of 
the Mosaic authorship. “Instead of indicating an anachronism, the 
form of expression thus points to Moses as its author.”” (Page 429 
on the phrase ‘before there reigned any king over the children of 
Israel.” ) It is only fair to,the general reader to mention this, but 
we do not enter into any sustained controversy as exposition not ar- 
gument is our present aim. There is then very large agreement as 
to the existence of these different documents, and the controversy 
concerning their dates is less keen than before. On this latter point 
however note must be taken of the qualifications and modifications 
given towards the close of the present essay. 

The four books then are, I, the Yahwist (or Jahvist) ; as a spec- 
imen of its style and contents, read Gen. II, 4b-III. 

II. The Elohist. The first fourteen verses of Gen. XXII con- 
tain one of the most picturesque pieces of narrative that we owe to 
this writer. 

III. The Deuteronomist. Deut. XII-XXVI, &c. 

IV. The Priestly Code or Priestly Writer. Gen. I-II, 4a, is the 
introduction to this document which contains the Levitical legislation. 
The first document is designated by the letter J., the second by E., 
the third by D, and the fourth by P or PC. When the first two are 
referred to as a combined document the symbol JE is used. These 
are the names now commonly in use but there have been changes in 
the names during the process of this long discussion, extending over 
a century and a half. For example the Priestly Writer uses the 
name Elohim for God and his document was originally 
called the Elohist, afterwards it was named the Grundschrift or 
fundamental document, then on the discovery of another document 
using the same divine name it was designated, by way of distinction 
the first Elohist, and only in the final stages of inquiry did it receive 
the appropriate title Priestly Code (P Cor simply P). The follow- 
ing passage from the Oxford Hexateuch sums up the present situa- 
tion briefly and correctly: 

“From this time, ‘the Grafians,’ as they were sometmes con- 
temptuously called, began slowly to increase in number and in 1876 
their little band received the powerful support of Wellhausen, whose 
brilliant series of articles on the composition of the Hexateuch at 
once awoke the attention of Germany. These were followed in 1878 
by the first volume of a History of Israel, which contained a searching 
examination of the entire tradition of the cultus, involving a compar- 
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ison of the Pentateuchal codes with the historical records. These two 
works with the elaborate treatise on the Hexateuch issued by Kuen- 
en in 1885, have formed the basis of all subsequent exposition for 
their school, while the great series of commentaries of Dillmann re- 
present the modifications which have been found needful by the con- 
tinuators of the current hypothesis of fifty years ago.* By his ad- 
mirable lectures on “The Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” the 
late Prof. W. Robertson Smith familiarized the results of Kuenen 
and Wellhausen for English readers; this view lay at the back of his 
profound researches into the origin of Semitic institutions, and by his 
influence it was adopted as the general foundation for the treatment 
of the Old Testament in the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. To it, also, Prof. Driver has given his weighty support; and 
his eminent American colleagues in the preparation of the new edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Lexicon of Gesenius, Prof. C. H. Briggs and 
Prof. Francis Brown have incorporated it in their work. A crowd 
of scholars in Germany, Holland, France, Great Britain and the 
United States are ranged side by side in its defence. No other criti- 
cal hypothesis has won so large a variety of adhesions in so short a 
time. _It may be safely said at present to command the field. On 
what grounds does it rest? The answer is twofold, (1) on a com- 
parison of the documents with each other, and (2) on a comparison 
of the documents with history. The first yields the order JE, D and 
P; the second leads to the negative result that D was unknown before 
the seventh century, and P not in existence in its present form before 
the Exile; while positively it connects D with a promulgation of 
sacred law under Josiah in 622, and P with a similar promulgation of 
I-zra, the date commonly assigned being 444 B.C.” (O.H1., page 69.) 

Our next task is to bring the history up to the period mentioned 
in this paragraph as “this time,” and then briefly to note more recent 
developments. Where then shall we begin our history of the last 
stage in this long journey, or in other words with what person or 
period shall we mark the beginning of the strictly modern movement ? 
Dr. G. A. Smith, in “Modern Criticism and the preaching of the Old 
Testament,” gives us a brief but suggestive sketch of this movement 
in order to rebut the charge “that the modern criticism of the Old Test- 
ament is a movement of recent growth, and that its results are, there- 
fore, precarious.” He says: “The modern criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment may be said to have begun in 1680. In that year a French priest 
called Simon drew attention to the fact that within the book of Gene- 
sis the same event is often described in different words.” (Page 33.) 


*The Supplementary Hypothesis. 
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Mr. Addis says: “In one sense Simon is far less bold than Spinoza. 
He does not impugn the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch as a 
whole, though he admits that particular verses must be of much later 
date. He prefers, with the Jesuit Bonfrere, to think that additions have 
been made rather than to be always passing off Moses as a prophet. 
But the point to be observed is that Simon, unlike Spinoza, shows a 
genuine faculty for criticism. He refers to the endless repetition of 
the same thing in different words, to the fact that Genesis gives two 
independent accounts of the creation and mingles together two stories 
of the flood. He argues from difference of style to difference of au- 
thors. In fact, Simon is rightly called the father of Old Testament 
criticism, and in him we see the pre-critical passing into the critical 
stage of opinion on the Hexateuch” (vol. I, page XX). I do not 
wish to depreciate the work of Richard Simon, or to minimize its 
importance, but we have so far studied the subject in vain if we do not 
see how difficult it is to mark an exact point of transition, while seek- 
ing to do justice to all the different workers in this field. Simon was 
a great philologist but it may be questioned whether he is sufficiently 
original to mark an epoch in criticism, but there is one thing that can- 
not be denied, namely, that he is very closely related to his predeces- 
surs both on the positive and negative side. This may be illustrated 
very briefly; on the one side he was stimulated by “the drastic criti- 
cisms”’ of Spinoza, and on the other he was indebted to Masius and 
others of his predecessors. 

Andreas Masius was a Belgian Roman Catholic scholar of great 
distinction, who published a commentary on Joshua in 1574, rejecting 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch in its present form. In 
dealing with the authorship of the book of Joshua he uses the follow- 
ing argument which was afterwards reproduced and accepted by Le 
Clerc: The author of Joshua quotes (X, 13) a part of a poem which 
celebrates a famous battle, and he says, “Is it not written in the book 
of the Upright (Jasher)?’ We must therefore admit (1) the 
event, (2) the composition of the poem, (3) the insertion of this in 
the book of the Upright, (4) the composition of the book of Joshua. 
in which we read the quotation from the book of the Upright. But 
the book of the Upright is also quoted from in 2 Samuel 1, 18, with 
reference to a song composed by David. Consequently the book of 
Joshua, as we now have it, having been written after that of the Up- 
right, the author must have lived at the earliest in the reign of 
David. (Westphal, page 51.) This kind of criticism certainly looks 
modern enough. As a matter of course the book was fiercely attack- 
ed and placed on the index. Pererius, the Spanish Jesuit. adopted 
and developed the views of Masius and his book was serviceable to 
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Richard Simon, “because,” as that scholar himself says, “it resolves 
judiciously the questions that it proposes and it clears up some of tle 
great difficulties which we meet in the Scriptures.’ Hence Westphal 
is led to say ““Completely eclipsed by his namesake, the Calvinist gen- 
tleman Pererius, he deserves not to be forgotten.” By the by, this 
“Calvinist gentleman,” Pererius (1655), 1s worthy of a passing note; 
he published such ideas as the following: The creation of man and 
the appearance of Adam are not two simultaneous facts. Adan. 
much later than the creation of mankind, is the father of the Jews 
only, and the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Chinese, &c., were in existence 
before him. The deluge only submerged Judea, &c., &c. This Per- 
erius was arrested at Brussels and taken to Rome where he abjured 
his “detestable errors” and his Calvinistic faith. The gentle reader 
can imagine the tragedy that lies behind that brief statement. Would 
that this were the only tragedy, but we meet with many such in the 
course of this special history ; the Higher Criticism, which some shal- 
low people regard as a “fad” has had its martyrs; the workers in this 
field have suffered nobly in the great battle for freedom. We need 
not then be surprised that the historian Westphal is driven to say: 
“T do not think we find in this period a single work containing the 
idea received with gratitude and admiration by modern criticism 
which did not bring upon the author the anathemas of his contempor- 
aries.” And he adds, ‘The horror that the name of Baruch de Spin- 
oza still inspires in certain quarters, would suffice to throw complete 
discredit on his Biblical studies and cause them to be regarded as pure 
profanations.”” The philosopher himself tells us: There is not a 
single one of my opinions on the Scriptures which is not the fruit of 
long meditation, and, although, from my childhood I have been ac- 
customed to the common views that are held respecting the sacred 
writings, I have not been able to hinder myself from being led to 
those I now profess.” Spinoza finds everywhere marks of compila- 
tion and evidences of late date. The following passages from Pro- 
fessor Driver places in strong relief a specimen of the difficulties that 
have always troubled those who have carefully examined the sacred 
records; ‘‘We all remember the scene, Genesis XXVII, in which 
Isaac, in extreme old age, blesses his sons; we picture him as lying 
on his death-bed. Do we, however, all realize that, according to the 
chronology of the book of Genesis, he must have been lying on his 
death-bed for eighty years (cf. XXV, 26, XXVI, 34, XAXV 34)? 
Yet we can only diminish this period by extending proportionately 
the interval between Esau marrying his Hittite wives (XXVI, 34). 
and Rebekah's suggesting to Isaac to send Jacob away lest he should 
follow his brother’s example (X XVII, 46), which, trom the nature 
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of the case, will not admit of any but a slight extension. Keil, how- 
ever, does so ‘extend it, reducing the period of Isaac’s final sickness 
to forty-three years, and is conscious of no incongruity in supposing 
that Rebekah, thirty-seven years after Esau had taken his Hittite 
wives, should express her fear that Jacob, then aged seventy-seven, 
will do the same.” (Contemporary Review, LVII, 221). How- 
ever, beyond noting puzzles of this particular kind, Spinoza had pro- 
posals to make which showed that, while influenced by the legends of 
the Synagogue, he knew how to attack the historical problem in an 
independent fashion. 

Spinoza’s Tractatus theologico-politicus was published in 1670. 
He goes upon the scientific principle of attempting to explain the 
book not by tradition but from itself. He shows that the Pentateuch 
is a collection of various documents. His positive ideas such as the 
prominence given to the work of Ezra, and the priority of Deuteron- 
omy to other parts of the ‘‘Mosaic’ law have in | them a glimmering ot 
truth but are not sufficiently specific. 

“It is easily seen what important progress is made in these in- 
vestigations. Spinoza developed the negative evidence with remark- 
able precaution and completeness, and if his positive positions do not 
give in detail any tenable representation of the origin of the Hexa- 
teuch, yet he has the merit of having introduced the literary histori- 
cal manner of posing the question.” (Holzinger, page 37.) 

P. D. Huet, Bishop of Avranches, answered Spinoza with weak 
arguments and violent language, but stern justice was quickly meted 
out to him by one of his own order. Father Frassen, a priest of the 
Sorbonne, attacked him because he had admitted additions by Ezra, 
and maintained that the Bishop had come too near the opinions of 
the heretic even while refuting them. 

This brings us to the really important work of Richard Simon 
(1678). His purpose was twofold; (1) to defend the Bible against 
Spinoza; (2) to defend tradition against the Protestants by showing 
that the Scriptures alone form a basis too uncertain to serve as a 
foundation for the faith. His work was elaborate and critical; he 
examines with great patience the diversities in the narratives ; in fact, 
he is driven to the same conclusion as Spinoza that the five books can- 
not have a common origin. When he feels himself going too far he 
says: “It is appropriate to keep silence on this subject and keep to the 
general reasons which we have stated rather than go deeper into this 
matter, and wish to condemn by an injudicious criticism what we do 
not understand.” 

L’Histoire critique du V. T., by Richard Simon, Dieppe, is divid- 
ed into three books. Westphal gives the following summary: 1. 
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Hebrew text of the Bible from Moses to our own time. 2. The 
principal versions of the Bible. 3. Methods of translating well; ob- 
scurities of the Scripture; criticism of the principal authors who have 
written on the Bible. Of the three parts the first alone concerns the 
Pentateuch directly. The second is quite philological; in the third 
a work of erudition and bibliography, the author parades his great 
learning. 

As it has recently again become fashionable in certain quarters 
to cry out, that now more than ever we are, by the effect of the High- 
er Criticism, thrown back upon the authority of the Church, it may be 
well to note that this argument, whatever may be its value, is by no 
means new. Here it is, as stated by Simon more than a century ago: 
‘The changes which have come over the copies of the Bible, since 
the first originals were lost, destroy entirely the principle of the Pro- 
testants who consult only these same copies in the manner that we 
have them to-day. If the truth of religion had not remained in the 
Church, there would be no certainty in seeking it now in the lessons 
which have been subject to so many changes and which have been 
dependent in so many things on the will of the copyists.” To the 
book Protestants replied with arguments, to the effect that the writer 
had undermined tradition while professing to defend it; and the au- 
thorities of Simon’s own Church chose the policy of speedy repres- 
sion. 

Holzinger speaks of Simon’s book as an epoch-making work, 
and after pointing out its twofold aim in defending the authority of 
Scripture against Spinoza, and the principle of tradition against the 
exclusive appeal to Scripture of the Protestants, he goes on to show 
that, as to the Pentateuch he had to surrender the Mosaic origin, and 
the unity of its composition, and as to his positive theory of continu- 
ous public records kept by the prophets it can be found in Josephus 
(Contra Ap. I, 6, 2,) and had been developed by the Spanish Abraba- 
nel (1509). According to Westphal, Simon owed many of his ingen- 
ious thoughts to this Rabbi, a man who 1n his day was a great finan- 
cier, statesman, and champion of freedom in the face of the terrible 
power of the Inquisition. 

Simon’s book was seized at the printer’s, and out of thirteen hun- 
dred copies only six or seven were saved. Renan speaking of Bos- 
suet’s part in this business, says: “The rage of the rhetorician against 
the investigator who was about to spoil his fine phrases burst forth 
like thunder. Narrow-minded, an enemy of the education which 
annoyed the partisan feeling, full of the foolish pretension that the 
French mind can make up for lack of science by talent, indifferent to 
positive research and the progress of criticism, Bossuet, in matters 
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of Biblical learning, never went beyond his Sorbonne note-books. ° 
Lhe ecclesiastical action might be unreasonable, but it was certainly 
effective; it succeeded in crushing Biblical studies in France, and its 
influence was felt for a considerable period. We need not linger over 
the work of the Dutchman, Le Clerc, who in correcting Simon, car- 
ried the critical process a step farther-; this theologian retracted his 
opinions but he did not answer his own arguments. Sufhcient work 
had been done to show the need of some positive theory which would 
explain the literature and reconstruct the history. The difficulties 
were keenly felt, and there were many suggestions, but the work was 
by the nature of the case extremely slow. The late Dr. Green, of 
Princeton, to show that almost any composition can be dissected. 
once presented an analysis of the parable of the prodigal son into two 
stories, but, seeing that no one has ever been troubled with any difh- 
culties about the beautiful parable, such an exercise was useless, not 
to say impertinent. Sufficient has been said to show that a hundred 
and fifty years ago keen-minded scholars were fully possessed of the 
fact that here was a literary problem of great difficulty and of high 
importance. 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE CLUE. 

In 1753 Jean Astruc, a French Physician, published an- 
onymously at Brussels, a small book entitled ‘“‘Conjectures 
sur les memoires originaux dont il paroit que Moyse sest 
servi pour composer le livre de la Genese.”’ Others had seen that 
the repetitions and contradictions were due to the dovetailing together 
of different documents ; but what was wanted was a clue to the analy- 
sis of these documents. This Astruc believed he had found in the 
alternation of the names “‘God” and “Jehovah.” Tertullian had ex- 
plained this long before in characteristic fashion; but the point was 
now to gain new meaning and importance. The ancient apologist, 
Tertullian, tells us that “‘God is at first called God (Elohim)—which 
he always was—but He has no sooner created the world, and above 
all man himself, who alone ought to know his Lord, than he sur- 
names himself Lord (Jehovah) and the Lord took man, &c. From 
that moment, God, who was only God, became Lord since he had a 
domain of which he was master.” (See reff. in Westphal, page 
104.) 

The position of the modern apologist is partly represented by 
the following passage: ““As Elohim is the term by which God is de- 
noted in his relation to the world at large, in distinction from his spe- 
cial relation to his own people, it 1s a matter of course that the crea- 
tion of heaven and earth and all that they contain is ascribed to him 
as Elohim (Gen. I). It is equally natural that when the world. 
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which he had made very good, had become so corrupt as to frustrate 
the end of its creation, the Creator, Elohim, should interfere to arrest 
this degeneracy by a flood, and should at the same time devise meas- 
ures to preserve the various species of living things in order to re- 
plenish the earth once more (VI, 2,—IX, 17). Here, too, was a case 
for Jehovah’s interference likewise to preserve this plan of grace and 
salvation from utter failure by sweeping away the corrupt mass and 
preserving pious Noah and his family from its contamination and its 
ruin. Hence, while in the description of this catastrophe Elohim 
predominates, Jehovah is introduced wherever this special feature is 
particularly alluded to (VI. 1-8; VII, 1-5, 16b; VIII, 20-22). And 
Jehovah interferes again to avert the new peril involved in the tm- 
pious attempt at Babel (XI. 1-9) ; and he is not unobservant of the 
ambitious designs of the kingdom erected there (X, 8-10).” (The 
Unity of the Book of Genesis, page 544.) 

Astruc could not believe that the names were used capriciously 
and regarded the facts as irreconcilable with the theory that Moses 
was the original author of Genesis. Still, it is well to remember that 
his work was apologetic in its aim, and that he used his theory to 
meet objections against the Mosaic authorshtp. His precedure, 
however, gave prominence to the structure of the book, and the ques- 
tion of authorship became secondary. He first gives proof of the 
want of unity in the book, and then arranges the contents of Genesis 
in different columns, according to the clue. His division of the early 
part of Genesis is very similar to that which is now generally accept- 
ed by the great body of critics. We may sum up by saying that his 
critical work, so far as it goes, and considering the time, was good, 
but his apologetic was feeble. Those who to-day pour scorn upon, 
and circulate slanders concerning Astruc would do well to remember 
that his aim was primarily apologetic. 

Eichhorn, a distinguished German theologian, a disciple of Her- 
der, who knew Astruc only at second-hand, worked along the same 
line, but with more detailed scholarship, and pointed out other differ- 
ences in language and style between the documents. It is to this 
scholar that we owe the term “Higher Criticism,” of which he says, 
“a new name to no Humanist” (Oxford “Hexateuch,” I, 42). He 
does not exaggerate when he says: “For the discovery of the inner 
constitution of the first book of Moses, party spirit will perhaps for a 
couple of decades snort at the Higher Criticism, instead of rewarding 
it with the thanks that are due to it” (1780). He cannot fix the 
dates, but believes that Moses used these two documents, and that 
thev drew from written traditions. The fate of Astruc’s book and 
the influence of Eichhorn on the new point of departure are interest- 
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ing and important events, therefore we place two brief statements 
side by side. 

“The book of the “Conjectures” neglected in France and scouted 
in Germany by Jerusalem would have kept company on the book- 
shelves of the libraries with the works ‘curious without being danger- 
ous’ in the number of which Dr. Lorry had already placed it, and As- 
truc’s hypothesis would have died at its birth if the influence of a 
theologian of high rank had not caused it to come victorious through 
the critical period into which every new idea enters immediately after 
it has provoked the first feelings of astonishment.” 

“By a strange turn of things, it was in the University of Geettin- 
gen even in the circles of the disciples of Michaelis, that Astruc found 
his prophet. Let us be clear, the intention of Jean Gottfried Eich- 
horn was in no way to work for Astruc’s glory. He appears on the 
contrary to have carefully avoided it for he scarcely mentions the 


author of the “Conjectures” once in the course of the three volumes. 


and then it is in the lean company of J. J. Schultens and Jerusalem. 
He admits that Astruc had deeper views than the latter, but he 
makes haste to add that his own discoveries have been made quite 
independently, and that he has refrained from yielding ‘to the errors 
of Astruc.’” (Westphal, p. 118.) 

“Astruc’s book found no favour in France. In Germany its 
reception was at first unfavourable. J.D. Michaelis, whose copy of 
the ‘Conjectures’ is now in the possession of the Tuebingen Library, 
treated it in high-handed fashion, and J. F. W. Jerusalem handled it 
still more maliciously. That Astruc’s discovery did its work is due 
to the service, of course unintentional, of Johann Gottfried Eichhorn. 
It was in no way Eichhorn’s intention to spread Astruc’s glorv. West- 
phat indeed has undertaken to prove that Eichhorn had not read the 
‘Conjectures’ but knew them only through Michaelis and Jerusalem. 
But at all events Eichhorn is in the right when he emphasises his 
independence of Astruc. He did his work again in a much more 
perfect manner, and divided Genesis as well as Ex. I, II, between the 
Elohist (P) and Jehovist (JE), supposing that besides these two 
there were a few later additions. Further, he was not content with 
the mere division of sources, but also gave a characterization of the 
literary style, contents and spirit of the sources, and in this regard 
made observations which are acknowledged up to this day.” (Hol- 
zinger, p. 42.) 

Another remarkable incident is that Karl David Ilgen (“The 
Original Documents of the Temple Archives of Jerusalem in their 
Primitive Form,” Halle, 1798), a German schoolmaster, taking up 
the work at this point, made a discovery that was not appreciated and 
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appropriated until a half a century later. That is, he detected the 
document then called the Second Elohist (now the Elohist), which 
was rediscovered, or more fully vindicated, by Hupfeld fifty years 
afterwards. He was the first to discover that the Elohist (that is, 
the document now called the Priestly Code), in Genesis always begins 
his recital with the phrase “These are the generations,” &c., and a 
number of other points which are now generally recognized. His 
discussion of Genesis was a fine piece of analytical work. 
THE FRAGMENT HYPOTHESIS. 

Next we meet what is called the ‘“Fragmentary Hypothesis.” 
In the light of the history of the whole movement we see that criticism 
now took an unfortunate turn; being young and feeble, it was at this 
stage easily drawn from the right track. This, to use Westphal’s 
phrase, is the hypothesis of men who cannot see the wood for trees. 
It originated with a Scotchman, Geddes, a Roman Catholic priest. 
who received the censure both of Protestants and Catholics for his 
audacity; it was introduced into Germany by Vater, and for a time 
exercised a powerful influence. This theory emphasizes the diver- 
sity and refuses to recognize any real unitv, though it admits the 
fragments are in two groups—the Elohistic and the Jehovistic. Those 
who worked under this idea made an advance in one important point : 
they carried the analvsis into other books of the Pentateuch, though 
with the hopeless conclusion that this is a multitude of fragments. 
great and small, independent of one another, often contradictory and 
with no connecting-link except the thought of the compiler (1802). 
Opinions differ as to the merits of this theory. Qne eulogist of Vater 
declares that he has given to science a fact with which it must always 
reckon, and in a sense as we shall see that is quite true; another said 
this way of putting the matter is a great advance on Astruc’s hypoth- 
esis. “If these scholars had been better instructed as to the labours 
of Ilgen, which they pass over in complete silence, they would not 
have credited the Geddes-\ ater hypothesis with having rid the criti- 
cism of the Pentateuch of the apologetic pre-occupation, according to 
which Moses alone could be the author of the Pentateuch. Doubtless 
Vater’s work is more extensive than that of his predecessor, since he 
was the first to attempt to apply Astruc’s methods to the other books 
of the Pentateuch. But apart from this toil, which was after all only 
a work of patience, there is nothing.in Vater’s work which allows us 
to conclude that a new station has heen passed in the march towards 
the truth.” = ( Westphal.) 

We must admit that for the time being the effect was disastrous. 
The undue emphasis on fragmentariness led to the bold assertion of 
unity with regard to one of the great documents, this in turn gave 
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rise tothe supplementary theory which by its very form prejudged the 
question of dates. In the light of to-day we can use the words of 
Holzinger. “Yet if we concede all these evil consequences we must 
say, notwithstanding, that the Fragment-hypothesis contains a true 
factor, namely that the chief sources are not from one moulding, and 
in the most recent criticism it is indeed justified to this extent, that. 
even as Astruc already says, there are fragments.” 

The work of Vater awakened the interest of De Wette, then a 
young man of twenty-five (1806), and he published a remarkable 
little book—“Contributions to the Introduction of the Old Testa- 
ment”—in which he opened up a new line of inquiry and started the 
investigation of the religious institutions of the Pentateuch. The 
main strength of this work lay on the historical side, but he was ham- 
pered by the confused state of the literary criticism. He started 
many lines of investigation which have been fully developed since. 
and fixed the period of the book of Deuteronomy as the latter part of 
the seventh century B.C., a result which the majority of critics still 
accept. There was at that period a great variety of discussion and 
some brilliant writing—e.g., that of Ewald—but when it is reviewed 
now, the lesson is clear that before historical questions could be satis- 
factorily settled the literary problem must receive a fuller and better 
solution. 

The work of these two men—De Wette and Ewald—was so var- 
ied and important that we cannot in our brief space attempt a sum- 
mary of it. Both were men of great ability and powerful influence. 
They represent two opposte schools. Ewald was one of the chief re- 
presentatives of the positive criticism which arose in opposition to the 
extreme negative conclusions of De Wette. Ewald, the great histor- 
ian and sympathetic interpreter of the prophets was a man of poetic 
genius and oratorical power, his influence was great in the English 
speaking world through his hooks, and in Scotland through the work 
of the late Dr. A. B. Davidson. (See statement in Dr. G. A. Smith’s 
life of Drummond.) 

Westphal’s estimate of Ewald is given strictly from the point of 
view of help rendered to the clear and logical development of the 
Documentary Theory. “From all his books written with zeal and for 
the good cause but without discernment there remains onlv the mem- 
orv ofan heroic fruitless effort. It is not enough in order to be right to 
combat an adversary who is wrong. He who wishes to prove all 
proves nothing.” (Page 164.) But Wellhausen admits that “The 
youthful De Wette and his followers had really gone too far in apply- 
ing the same measure to all parts of the Pentateuch, and had been 
satisfied with a verv inadequate insight into its composition and the 
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relation of its parts. Historical criticism had hurried on too fast 
and literary criticism had now to overtake it.”’  (Encyl. Brit.) 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY OR COMPLEMENTARY HYPOTHESIS. 

The fragment hypothesis had to give way before the demonstra- 
tion that the Pentateuch is not a mere collection of independent 
pieces, but shows signs of design, and has a well-defined plan. One 
thing came out of Ewald’s brilliant apologetic, namely, the plan of 
Genesis ; and in answer to the question, Why is it so difficult to dis- 
engage the old monuments from the debris? this theory explained 
that the complexity of the problem resulted from the activity of the 
editor, who was not a mere compiler. Thus an attempt was made to 
account both for the unity and the diversity. The great idea of the 
complementary hypothesis is the theory that the first Elohist—now 
called the Priestly Code and regarded as the latest document—was 
the Grundschrift or fundamental document. There was a strong ten- 
dency to glorify this document and reduce the others to supplement- 
arv fragments. In this ragged condition they still betray a common 
origin, hence Bleek had the luminous thought of attrubuting them to 
the redactor. Of the supplementary hvpothesis it has been well said: 
“Born of contradictorv principles, it exhausted itself in trving to con- 
ciliate them. It could onlv establish itself by suppressing the Jeho- 
vist, and in suppressing the Jehovist it took away all chance of its 
own life.’ (Westphal, page 199.) But the detailed work of these 
vears of strife was not to be all lost; very much of it was to be of 
great service when criticism had returned to its proper course. 

Hupfeld, who rediscovered the second Elohist, was not well read 
in the literature of the subject, and he is said to have been annoyed by 
the discovery that Ilgen had been over the ground before him. Hup- 
feld, however, not merely discovered that one document ; he reconsti- 
tuted and vindicated the three, and on his basis critics have very 
largely proceeded in their analvsis (1853). Noldeke showed that 
the second Elohist is preserved only in extracts embodied in the 
Jehovistic book, so that J and E form one whole and the Grund- 
schrift another. 

Twenty years before this “two Hegelian writers, Vatke and 
George, moving on lines apart from the beaten track of criticism. 
had actually effected the solution of the most important problem in 
the whole sphere of Old Testament study.” (Wellhausen.) That 
is, thev were the first to attack with sound method the question of the 
historical sequence of the several stages of the law, but their work 
could not receive its due recognition until the literary problems had 
been more fully investigated. Speaking of Vatke. Smend savs. 
(Lehrbuch der Alttestamentlichen Religions-geschichte, page 3), 
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“The Hegelian dialectic fitted him in an extraordinary measure for 
the analysis and comprehension of the Biblical circle of ideas and 
the Hegelian philosophy of history carried him beyond the limits 
which rationalism imposed upon its disciples for the understanding of 
Biblical religion. He comprehended the history of Old Testament 
religion not merely as a logical process in which every individual 
phenomenon has its necessary place, he recognized the movement in 
its living reality with comprehensive interest in the facts, and pro- 
found knowledge of the Old Testament literature. He shows that 
the history of Israel’s religion was throughout conditioned by the 
circumstances of the people, and with great keenness of vision he 
judged accordingly the particular literary and historical problems. 
He was the first to discover that the Law as such had its historical 
place after and not before prophecy. Hence he taught that three 
great periods are to be distinguished in which the Old Testament re- 
ligion has run its course—pre-prophetic, prophetic and post-prophet- 
ic time—a view which effects not only the comprehension of the 
whole but also that of all the more important details,” &c. (Cf. The 
propositions of Reuss quoted by Wellhausen, Encyl. Brit.). 

A generation later K. H. Graf (Die geschichtlichen Buecher des 
A. T., 1866) attacked the problem on the historical side and show- 
ed that the legislation, from the middle books of the Pentateuch, arose 
from exilic and post-exilic times. The document containing this 
legislation was at that time regarded as an early document, the orig- 
inal framework of the Pentateuch; the result of Graf’s historical in- 
vestigation was to show that the legislative part of the document, at 
least. must be late, but when he was face to face with the demonstra- 
tion of the unity of the document he was compelled to move either 
forward or backward. 

The supplementary hypothesis so far influenced Graf that at 
first he had to tear the Priestly Code in two, making the historical 
part verv early and the legal part verv late. In this, as Wellhausen 
points out, he was allowing himself to be fettered by bonds that liter- 
ary criticism had already loosened. When he perceived this, he saw 
that the whole document (P) was late and the Documentary Theory 
took substantially the form that it now holds. “Graf himself did not 
live to see the victory of his cause. His Goel, to speak with the an- 
cient Hebrew, was Professor A. Kuenen, of Levden who has had the 
chief share in the task of developing and enforcing the hypothesis of 

iraf.” (Wellhausen.) It 1s, however, only fair to say that Well- 
hausen himself had an equal, if not larger, share in this important 
work. During the last thirty vears there have been many workers 
in this important field as well as many able mediators and popular- 
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izers, and the hypothesis that the Hexateuch consists of four main 
strata of documents which can be correlated with distinct periods of 
the life of Israel is established by proofs valid and cumulative. We 
cannot now expound the theory fully, or exhibit the proofs; our aim 
is simply to show that it is not a new conceit that has been hastily 
adopted, but a scientific process that has had a long and very gradual 
gvrowth. As in all such movements, one point at a time has had to 
be worked out with care and patience. The solution of the chief 
problem reached by many lines of investigation prepares the way for 
further research in all departments of Old Testament study. 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 

1. The evidence shows that the Documentary Theory is not the 
result of a persistent, widespread international conspiracy which by 
an exercise of perverse ingenuity has succeeded in calling into exis- 
tence a series of imaginary documents, but rather a slow logical de- 
velopment which owes its origin to the pressure of facts in Hebrew 
history and literature which are both numerous and significant. 

2. The specific suggestion which led to the formation of the 
dominant theory was given in a book which attempted to show how 
Moses could have written the Pentateuch by using earlier documents. 
This suggestion was that the use of the different names for ‘‘God” 
might serve as a guide in separating these documents. 

3. This suggestion was found to be fruitful, and in applying it 
other criteria, linguistic, historical and theological, were discovered 
which revealed the peculiar character of the documents already sep- 
arated by means of the first clue. 

4, At an early stage, a third document was discovered in Gene- 
sis, by a scholar whose work was at first neglected or very slightly 
appreciated. 

5. This particular style of investigation received a check 
through the work of certain scholars who laid too much stress on the 
idea of the diversity and divergences within the documents, thus re- 
ducing them to mere fragments. 

6. The form in which the unity of the documents was vindicated 
by critics and apologists introduced a bias as to the dates which had 
an unfortunate influence and in some cases caused considerable 
confusion. 

% The recognition that Deuteronomy was a document of the 7th 
century, B.C., formed a fixed point which has held its place for a cen- 
tury, and is of great importance for the critical discussion of the his- 
tory and literature. 

8. The re-discovery of the third document (the second Elohist. 
now called simply the Elohist), completed the series of four docu- 
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ments and allowed the strength of discussion to pass over from the 
question of structure to that of dates. 

9. In the final stage of this discussion, when the question is dis- 
cussed from the historical side, we see the influence (a) of the bias 
introduced by the supplementary theory, and (b) of the evident unity 
of a document. lor example, Graf shows that the institutions (the 
Levitical institutions) in the Priestly Code must be late, and the 
legal part of the document in its present form late. But according to 
the theory then prevailing this was the original document. He at- 
tempts to solve the problem by cutting the document into two parts. 
one historical and the other legal. Against that attempt the unity of 
the document opposes a strong hindrance and Graf is compelled to 
treat it altogether as a late document, a position which has since been 
strengthened by a great variety of arguments. Hence we reach the 
order already indicated of four Documents in the Hexateuch. Two 
early books of history, the Yahwist and Elohist, two distinct strands 
yet so closely woven together in many places that it is difficult to 
separate them. One popular book which bases its lessons upon the 
earlier historv, and expands or modifies earlier laws—Deuteronomy. 
One book mainly concerned with ritual but also containing a slight 
historical framework which is carried back to the beginning of the 
world—the Priestly Code. 

FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 

(1) When once the main strata have been marked out with 
some approach to definiteness, then justice can be done to the sugges- 
tion that the ancient documents contained fragments and supple- 
ments, without causing the confusion that resulted when these 
secondarv ‘facts were treated as of chief importance. It is of course 
a complex affair when one is dealing with a body of laws and litera- 
ture belonging to several centuries and growing out of great nation- 
al movements. - Hence, while the lessons to be learned from the his- 
tory of this particular department of criticism is that it was not possi- 
ble to make any real progress until this idea of different literary strata 
belonging to succeeding periods was accepted, now further analysis 
can be attempted and needful modifications introduced. J. E. D. and 
P. mav then be regarded as representing schools rather than merely 
individual writers, and within the later documents much early mater- 
ial may be discovered. In this detailed and difficult part of the in- 
vestigation there must, of course, be some speculation that is tenta- 
tive and uncertain, but many sections have heen made the subject of 
special inquiry with fairly satisfactory results. Thus it is a serious 
mistake to suppose that critics bring down the date of all this litera- 
ture to a late period in the history of the Hebrew people. The out- 
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line of Kautzsch is fairly representative of this school; the following 
important dates are taken from it: The song of Deborah about 1250 
B.C.; Jotham’s fable a little later—some poems and stories in the 
Pentateuch no doubt belong also to these early days—David’s lament 
over Saul and Jonathan, about 1000 B.C.;Jacobs Blessing, Gen. 
XLIX ; The Book of the Upright, Josh. X, 12; the original form of the 
Balaam oracles, Numb. IV, 23, about 950; the fundamental form otf 
the Book of the Covenant, Ex. XXI-X XIII, about 880; the Yahwist 
history (J), about 850; the Elohist history in the first half of the 
eighth century; the original of Deuteronomy (D), from 650-628; 
the Priestly Code, about 500 B.C. The final redaction bringing the 
four documents into their present form took place about a century 
later. 

Two or three writers whose works have attracted attention pro- 
pound the extreme view that the great body of Hebrew literature had 
its origin in post-exilic times, but in this they are opposed by the gen- 
erally accepted results of the higher criticism. Speaking of a Jesuit 
author who denies the right of Catholics to hold any but the tradi- 
tional view as to the authorship of the Pentateuch, Abbe Loisy says: 
“He cites in the same place an epigram of Mr. Maurice Vernes on Mr. 
Paul Haupt’s Polychrome Bible, in which each Biblical document is 
distinguished by a special colour. If the readers of the Studies knew 
that Mr . Maurice Vernes only poured contempt upon the microsco- 
pic work of the documentary criticism in order to bring down the 
composition of the whole Old Testament to the time of the Persian 
and Greek domination they would perhaps find that Father Mechin- 
eau was not sufficiently traditional in his choice of company.” (Etudes 
Biblique, page 101.) 

(2.) It is now seen that this solution of the Pentateuch problem 
is of far-reaching influence, in the domain of Old Testament history 
and literature ; all the other historical books, as well as the prophecies 
stand related in time and spirit to ong or other of these documents. 
For example, we find in the books of Judges and Samuel histories 
similar in tone and style to the early documents J and E, so much so 
indeed that some critics find the continuation of these documents in 
the early historical books; that, however, is a conclusion not yet 
generally accepted (See Dr. H. P. Smith’s Critical Commentary on 
Samuel, page XXII). Then large sections of the historical books, 
especially in the book of Kings, are found to be edited in the spirit 
and style of Deuteronomy, while in the Chronicles (about 300 B.C.), 
we have the history treated from the standpoint of the Priestly Code. 
The early prophets do not reveal any acquaintance with the later 
documents (D & P), while the language of Jeremiah shows a strik- 
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ing resemblance to Deuteronomy, and Ezekiel in spirit and style has 
close afhnities with the Priestly code. This is one of the most strik- 
ing of the confirmatory arguments. 

(3.) When the date of the final form of a document has been 
fixed there remain many questions as to the origin of its contents, 
and the connection between the present form of these and more an- 
cient traditions. Several of the stories in Genesis bear a great re- 
semblance to the stories found in the Babylonian inscriptions. The 
problem before the scientific student is to account for the two points 
of similarity and difference, in the light of the most recent research. 
The latest view seems to the writer most acceptable, namely, that 
these ancient traditions formed part of the Semitic culture into 
which the Hebrew people entered after they came into Palestine, that 
they were gradually purified, and made the vehicle of the noble mono- 
theism and strong ethical teaching which God has given to the world 
through this favoured people. For the view that Abraham brought 
from Ur of the Chaldees ‘a truer account free from mythological 
conceit transmitted to him in the line of a pious ancestry,” see Green’s 
Unity of the Book of Genesis, page 123.* A separateessay would be re- 
quired forthe treatment of this subject, so we must conclude with the 
statement that along this line investigation is now proceeding and 
many interesting questions are handled from the new standpoint, with 
good hope of reaching a satisfactory solution. The result we believe 
will be to make the Old Testament literature more valuable from the 
point of view of scientific study as well as for the purpose of practical 
edification. 

The sketch here given is slight and imperfect, but the author 
trusts that it will be sufficient to show that the belief now held by the 
great body of Old Testament scholars, as to the origin of the Penta- 
teuch, is not an easy conjecture or a random guess, but the result of 
careful work in which many scholars, working on the same scientific 
principles, have been able to check or confirm one another. Further 
he trusts that the outline here furnished may be useful to some who 
wish to examine the question for themselves. Surely one of the 
noblest tributes to the worth and influence of the Old Testament is 
the continuous conscientious work that has been bestowed upon it 
during the last four centuries. W. G. JorpAN. 


*(See also Ryle’s Early Narratives of Genesis, the Commentaries of Dillmann and Gunkel, Addis 
vol. I, page 2, Gunkel’s Scheepfung und Chaos, Criticism and Archaeology, by Dr. Cheyne in O. H., 
vol. I. The Permanent Religious Value of the O. T. in Contentio Veritatis. he Old Testament and 
the New Criticism, by Dr. J. P. Peters. chap. X. The Creation Narratives in the Light of Modern 
Criticism, Queen's Quarterly, vol. VII, No. 4). 


THE MEANING OF THE PACIFIC 
CABLE. 


N the 31st of Decemher, 1900, the contract for the construction of 
the Pacific cable, was entered into by the Home Government 
in conjunction with the governments of New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, New Zealand and Canada. Onthe 31st of October, 1902, 
the first submarine messages were exchanged by it. This cable, the 
only national one in the world, as yet, traversing any ocean, connects 
Canada and Australasia. Starting from \ ancouver Island, which is in 
direct telegraphic communication, across Canada, and beneath the 
Atlantic, with the Imperial centre in London, it traverses the Pacific 
with three mid-ocean stations, the first at lanning Island, the second 
at the fiji Islands, the third at Norfolk Island, where it 
bifurcates, one branch connecting with New Zealand, the other with 
the eastern coast of Australia. hus the principle of state ownership 
and control of submarine cables, uniting british Colonies with each 
other and with the Mother-land, is now formally recognized and 
transformed from a dream into an actual fact. One considerable 
stretch of the long line round the globe studded with the widely 
severed portions of the Greater britain, is effectively supplied with the 
instrument of communication which annihilates space. The rest will 
follow. The Pacific cable, it may be hoped, is only the first instal- 
ment of a world-embracing, national telegraphic system which will 
prove to be the sensory and motor nerves, as it were, of the British 
Empire; uniting all its widely sundered meinbers into a single organ- 
ism, wherein every part shall be in vital connection with every other 
part however distant. 

A glance at the history of the British postal-service during the 
reign of Queen Victoria will help to show precisely the point of de- 
velopment at which we have now arrived in our imperial system of 
inter-communication and to indicate the line of further advance. 
Three great reforms stand out as marking the stages of our progress 
hitherto: 

1. The adoption of penny postage in the United Kingdom. 

2. The adoption of the postal telegraph system in the United 
Kingdom. 

3. The adoption of penny postage throughout the empire. 

Just as the first of these reforms has expanded into the third, 
under the stress of commercial and social needs, and the more vivid 
consciousness of national unity which has arisen among the compon- 
ent parts of the British Empire, so we may confidently expect that 
under the same influences the second will develop into a fourth, a 
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considerable portion of which has now been realized in the Pacific 
cable, namely the adoption of a postal cable service between all parts 
of the empire. | 

The introduction of the penny-postage into the United Kingdom 
was due, as is well known, to the efforts of Rowland Hill. Before 
the reign of Queen Victoria the postal service was generally very de- 
fective. The rates were most burdensome. The charges on letters 
varied according to the distance of their transmission—an arrange- 
ment full of inconvenience. They were besides excessively high, in 
some cases more than twenty-fold, and on an average nine times the 
present rate. 

Such was the state of matters when in 1837 Hill's remarkable 
pamphlet appeared under the title, ‘‘Post Office Reform, its Import- 
ance and Practicability.” The evils of the existing system were 
clearly exposed and certain radical changes recommended—chief 
among which was the proposal to reduce the postage to a uniform 
rate of one penny per letter, without regard to distance within the 
limits of the United Kingdom. The author did not hesitate to de- 
clare that, with this change, there would beat least a five-fold increase 
in correspondence, and that the cheaper rate would actually in the long 
run provide more revenue. His proposal was ridiculed as wild and 
visionary and encountered the honest opposition of many high ofh- 
cials. The post-office, from the Post-Master General down, was un- 
animous and pronounced in its hostility. Public opinion was, how- 
ever, so decidedly in favour of his scheme that as early as in 18+40 the 
proposed penny postage came into force. All the sanguine predic- 
tions of Rowland Hill were speedily, far more than, realized, in a 
manner which compelled acknowledgment from all. Six years after 
the introduction of his reform, a public subscription was raised 
throughout the country in recognition of his services, and the honour 
of knighthood was conferred upon him by the Queen. Later he was 
voted the sum of £20,000 by the House of Commons, on the motion 
of Lord Palmerston, who pointed out in eloquent terms the benefits 
which the nation had derived from penny postage. He was not a 
benefactor to Great Britain alone. In the year 1854, the postal im- 
provements resulting from his initiative had been adopted more or 
less completely in every civilized country. 

In 189%, the year of Her late Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee, the 
British Post-Office gave a new significance to the expression “penny 
postage” by increasing from one ounce to four ounces the weight for 
which a penny sufficed to pay the carriage of letters within the United 
Kingdom. No such letter rate exists in any other country in the 
world. 
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_A word or two now on the second reform, the adoption of the 
postal telegraph system. The Queen had not been ten years on the 
throne, before the marvellous possibilities of electricity, as a medium 
of human intercourse, were revealed. In 1847 the discovery was 
turned to practical account. In that year, through the enterprise of 
private companies, the electric telegraph began to be used for pur- 
poses of communication. Telegraph lines were soon afterwards es- 
tablished between many of the principal cities of the United Kingdom, 
by joint-stock companies. These ventures proved most profitable to 
the promoters, but in course of time complaints began to be heard of 
exorbitant charges, of vexatious delays in the transmission of mes- 
sages, of the inadequate diffusion of telegraphic facilities, which were 
enjoyed only by the great cities. Suggestions were made on many 
sides that the Telegraph should be nationalized and attached to the 
Post-Office. The Chamber of Commerce of Edinburgh, with Sir 
George Harrison, its convener, for moving spirit, may claim toa large 
extent the credit of having created a public demand for the transfer- 
ence of the service from private companies to the State. It is inter- 
esting to notice that among the arguments insisted upon for this 
course, apart from the considerations already referred to, great prom- 
inence was given to the difficulties imposed by the methods and rates 
of the companies upon the newspaper press, which had in the inter- 
ests of the public so strong a claim to special facilities. The agita- 
tion finally succeeded. In 1868 an Act was passed to enable the 
Post-Master General to acquire and work all the electric telegraph 
lines then existing, or thereafter to be established, and two years 
later the Postal Telegraph Service came into operation. Under State 
ownership great benefits have resulted. The former exorbitant 
charges were at once reduced, at first to a shilling a message, after- 
wards to sixpence for twelve words. The volume of business swell- 
ed enormously. In 1869, the year before the transfer, the number of 
messages carried was less than seven million. In 1870 the traffic 
had already increased 50 per cent., and it continued to do so until in 
the tenth year twenty-nine million messages were transmitted, witha 
surplus revenue over expenditure of £354,060. In another decade, 
the total annual business rose to ninety-four millions, the operations 
still resulting ina surplus of £251,806, although the charge for a mes- 
sage had been meanwhile reduced from one shilling to sixpence. Be 
sides, there is now no town, scarcely a village or even hamlet in the 
United Kingdom, which does not boast its telegraph office. 

The penny postage has recently been extended, from the narrow 
limits of the British Isles, practically throughout the whole extent of 
the Empire. This great advance, by the testimony of the Duke of 
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Norfolk, late Post-Master General of the Home Government, was 
largely due to the progressive spirit shown by Canada—above all as 
Mr. Henniker Heaton, member for Canterbury, himself among the 
earliest and most ardent advocates of the idea, generously insists, by 
Sir William Mulock. And no doubt imperial penny postage will 
have far-reaching consequences. It is a great onward movement in 
the march of civilization, and in the development of wider national 
sympathy and sentiment. The ideal which hovered before the mind 
of Professor Seely—the original prophet of the Greater Britain—that 
a man of British birth should think no more of shifting his quarters 
from Yorkshire to Ontario than of moving from Yorkshire to Suf- 
folk, is brought appreciably nearer by the fact, that it will cost him no 
more to send a letter from Ontario to Yorkshire, than it would to com- 
inunicate with his old home from Suffolk. But great as are the ben- 
efits destined to follow the adoption of universal cheap postage, the 
first result and not the least will be to make plain that a postal service, 
however cheap and comprehensive, is in itself insufficient for the in- 
creasing daily needs of the widely-distributed British people. Just 
as the penny postage in England was inevitably followed by the Post- 
Office telegraph, the success of the former inspiring the boldness ne- 
cessary to the conception of the latter and the improved means of 
communication stimulating the appetite, which “grew by what it fed 
on,” for still further improvement, so the Imperial Penny Postage 
cannot fail to be the precursor of the Imperial cable service. 

Every single reason which held good for the transference of the 
land telegraph system within the British Islands from private com- 
panies to the State, holds good now for the extension of the same 
principle to ocean cables, and that ina vastly intensified degree. Cable 
rates over long distances are at present exorbitant. They are, in fact, 
prohibitory for social and many ordinary purposes. Yet it is of far 
more consequence now for a merchant in Melbourne, let us say, to 
be able to communicate freely by telegraph with London than it was 
for an Edinburgh merchant in 1869. In the latter case the gain in 
time was comparatively insignificant ; in the former it 1s enormous— 
weeks instead of hours. Electricity, it 1s well known, annihilates 
distance. With a serviceable cable it would be just as easy to do 
business with London from Melbourne as from Edinburgh. And, 
what is not generally known, there is no reason whatever, in the na- 
ture of things, why cable-charges should not be quite moderate. The 
cost, for the companies, of transmitting a message by telegraph, is not 
determined by the distance. It is true they charge according to dis- 
tance, but this is simply an expedient for obtaining larger returns. 
As a matter of fact, there is no more current outlay incurred in trans- 
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mitting long than in transmitting short distance messages. It may 
be hitherto unrecognized in practice, it may not agree with precon- 
ceived ideas, but it is a fact nevertheless that there is no known means 
by which communications may be sent at less actual cost than by tele- 
graph. A mail or letter cannot be conveyed by railway or ocean 
steamer without expenditure on coal, machinery, oil, wages and other 
things to keep the train or ship in motion. The farther the letter is 
carried, the more it costs. The expenditure is constant for every hour 
and continuous for every mile. Not so with the telegraph, which | 
excels in cheapness almost as much as in speed. When it is once es- 
tablished, equipped with instruments and manned by operators, mes- 
sages may be transmitted for one hundred or one thousand miles not 
only as speedily, but just as easily and as cheaply, as for one mile. Of 
course the initial expense of laying a cable is considerable. But so is 
the initial expense of the railway rolling-stock and ship-construction 
required for a letter-carrying service. Of course, too, liberal provis- 
ion would have to be made for wear and tear; the cables might break. 
jut it is also true that a steamer might be wrecked. In that event, too, 
the chances are that everything may be lost. Modern cables are not 
very likely to break and if they do they can be repaired ‘at no very 
great cost. But the expense of laying and maintaining cables would 
be a mere insignificant bagatelle compared with the incalculable gain 
to the public resulting from a state-owned ocean telegraph system. 
The principle of the penny postage, a low uniform charge for all dis- 
tances, would be once more signally vindicated. Cable rates at first 
at one shilling, later at sixpence a word, without regard to distance, 
would undoubtedly produce an enormous expansion of traffic just 
such as followed the adoption of the postal land-telegraph system in 
the United Kingdom, and would result in a similar surplus of reve- 
nue over expenditure—eventually in such a surplus as would prob- 
ably warrant a further reduction in rates. 

The commercial and social advantages of a postal cable service, 
and its perfect practicability are thus manifest. No less conspicuous 
would be the political advantages of the scheme. At an earlier period 
in the world’s history, it would have been difficult to conceive the pos- 
sibility of any lasting or effective union between the countries which 
compose the British Empire, countries so widely separated by inter- 
vening seas. Already something has been done to neutralize the cen- 
trifugal force of distance. It costs no more time and causes less 
discomfort, now, to travel from Montreal to London than it did to 
travel thither from Glasgow at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The extremities of the British Empire are better acquainted 
and in closer touch with one another at present, than ILand’s End and 
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John o’ Groat’s House were then. Swift steamships, cheap postage, 
and newspapers have brought about this happy result. The process 
begun has only to be completed and perfected by the further applica- 
tion of principles, which have already been abundantly approved. 
Much still remains to be done. In Canada, for instance, the English 
news served out for us comes for the most part through the cables of 
the New York Associated Press, used by our own press on grounds of 
economy. The proverbial connection, however, between cheapness 
and nastiness, often holds good in this case. The news thus obtained 
has too often been prepared to suit the palates of a large class of read- 
ers in the United States, who delight in hearing of what redounds to 
the disadvantage of England. A just and sympathetic view of the 
doings of our fellow-subjects in the old land, is not likely to be con- 
veyed to us through such a medium. For this reason alone, if for 
no other, in the interests of that close mutual acquaintance and under- 
standing which is the ultimate bond of union between fellow-country- 
men, it would be well worth while for our governments firstly to own 
and control cables of their own, and secondly to provide a news ser- 
vice at bare cost. The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, as already 
stated, ansisted upon the claims of the press, as the great organ of a 
common national life, to special telegraphic facilities, and made the 
impossibility of otherwise doing justice to this claim tell as a weighty 
argument in favour of transferring the inland telegraph system of the 
United Kingdom from private companies to the State. The same 
reasoning holds good for the Greater Britain in a highly potentiated 
degree. The gain in this case would be not merely one o* quantity, 
in time and amount of news, but one of quality as well. 

Other political advantages of the scheme here advocated are so 
obvious that it is scarcely necessary to point them out. For imperial 
security, for administrative purposes, the gain would be no less than 
for the furtherance of commercial and social intercourse, and the in- 
crease of mutual understanding and sympathy among the peoples of 
the British race. 

This point may be well illustrated by the telegraphic connection 
of Australia with the mother country. A few years ago that con- 
nection was effected by lines owned by private companies running 
across parts of Europe, Africa and Asia, which at certain points pass- 
ed through foreign countries or touched at foreign ports. At many 
places on their way the cables traversed shallow seas where they could 
easily be destroyed by an enemy or even by an ill-disposed fisherman. 
The danger to imperial interests involved in this arrangement was 
pointed out and used as an argument for a state-owned cable laid 
with more attention to security; in particular avoiding foreign terri- 
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tories and the shallow seas adjacent thereto. The companies, 
whose interests appeared to themselves to be imperilled by the pro- 
posed scheme, hastened to anticipate it by laying a new cable precise- 
ly on the route which had been projected for the imperial line. Some 
of the more obvious risks entailed by the old svstem have, no doubt, 
been partially removed by this bold course. The end in view, how- 
ever, imperial security, is very far from being at all adequately at- 
tained thereby If these companies succeed in their designs, and they 
have left no means untried which seemed calculated to lead to suc- 
cess, they will hold firmly within their grasp the most important tele- 
graph lines of the Empire. A condition of things pregnant with 
danger! For it must not be forgotten that the privileges and powers 
of companies are transferable by purchase. We constantly hear of 
such transfers, in the building up of great financial trusts and com- 
bines, and we may well ask ourselves the question : ‘What would pre- 
vent a syndicate of foreign stock-operators buying up the controlling 
power of the Eastern group of cables? What would prevent the 
controlling power of the whole telegraph system of the southern 
hemisphere passing, into foreign hands? What would pre- 
vent the Empire’s most vital organ of communication being 
alienated at the most critical moment?’ The mere possi- 
bility of such a thing cannot be regarded with equanimity. In a col- 
lision of interests, private on the one hand, public and imperial on 
the other, the narrower must give way. It is essential for the safety 
of the British Empire that permanent security of communication 
should be obtained. It can be obtained without difficulty in one way 
and in one way alone, by a trunk system of imperial cables, which 
might well co-exist with private lines, nay, actually act as a feeder 
for them! and leave them abundant scope for all reasonable profits. 

Surely, in a world which has not yet reached the era of millenial 
peace, for an empire exposed on so many sides to the risks and losses 
of war, this single consideration of security alone, apart from all the 
others which have been alreadv pointed out, would suffice to establish 
with overwhelming force the desirableness of a state-owned chain of 
cables connecting all the self-governing British possessions. 

To sum up. The commercial, social and political exigencies of 
the Empire demand with ever increasing urgency a system of imper- 
ial telegraphy. The whole course of postal developmert throughout 
the Victorian era, points in the same direction. In establishing such 
a system, we should be merely extending the operation of principles 
which have alreadv been approved by conspicuous success. A con- 
siderable part of the undertaking has already been achieved in the 
construction of the Pacific cable. Can we doubt that it is sure to 
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reach full consummation? Can we doubt that not many years will pass 
before the realization ofa Pan-Britannic telegraph servjce will bring 
the ends of the earth within speaking distance of each other, and knit 
all men of British blood, the whole world over, into a national union 
as effective as now prevails within the British Islands themselves? 
That is the obvious meaning of the great undertaking now com- 
pleted. That is the true purpose of the outcome of a joint arrange- 
ment entered into by six British governments on the last day of the 
century. A partnership unique in history and a date co-incident with 
the close of the glorious Victorian era. Now we find ourselves the 
inheritors of an accomplished fact pregnant with beneficent conse- 
quences, not for the Empire only, but for humanity generally. 


SANDFORD FLEMING. 


MR. CECIL RHODES AND HIS 
SCHOLARS. 


HERE has been, I think, a good deal of loose talk and loose 
writing of late, upon the subject of the Rhodes Oxford scholar- 
ships. I say “‘loose’’ advisedly, because people seem generally to for- 
get that they are dealing with a Will, and a Will which, as one might 
expect in the case of a testator of such strength of character and de- 
clsive opinions, is carefully framed to carry out the views of Mr. 
Rhodes, rather than those of his trustees on the one hand, or of the 
authorities of Oxford University on the other. There is no such 
wide discretionary power vested in the Trustees as could alone justi- 
tv some of the speculations of the speakers and writers to whom I[ 
refer; and the law of England does not sanction the disregard of 
the testamentary wishes even of a pious founder, till at all events the 
lapse of a few centuries will allow it to be done with a certain amount 
of decency. 

I think it may be of interest to refer somewhat specifically to 
some of the provisions of the Will, not only because they settle, as it 
seems to me, a good many puestions which have been mocted with re- 
gard to the Rhodes scholarships, but also because they display a verv 
interesting and rare personality. Anyone who wants to read it at 
length will find it in the “Times” of April 5th, 1902. 

The Will displays, for example, not only a vein of sentiment anda 
regard for higher education, with which perhaps some would hardly 
have credited Cecil Rhodes, but also an altruism of a peculiar type, 1n- 
asmuch as it is often directed neither towards individuals on the one 
hand, nor to what would be generally considered great public objects 
on the other, but rather to objects, of a public nature indeed, but of 
minor importance, with which few men would very earnestly concern 
themselves. Added to that, we find a strange appreciaton of the im- 
portance of the externals of life, of doing things in a style worthy of the 
dignity of the doer, and generally of the spacious life, which often re- 
minds one more of the characteristics of Aristotle s Magnificent Man, 
perhaps, than of anything else. “For the expenses of the magnificent 
man ought to be made in the public interest, and not in his own; and 
in this point a gift has a certain resemblance to an offering to the 
Gods. The magnificent man will, moreover, equip his house as be- 
comes his wealth, for he thereby adds a certain lustre to his position. 

Above all, he will always consider what most becomes the par- 
ticular occasion. . . And, hence, we can see that whatever the mag- 
nificent man undertakes, he will carry it out with a magnificence 
which suits its kind.” 
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The Will opens with the words :—“I admire the grandeur and 
loneliness of the Matoppos in Rhodesia, and therefore I desire to be 
buried in the Matoppos on the hill, which I used to visit, and which 
I called the “View of the World,” in a square to be cut in the rock on 
the top of the hill, covered with a plain brass plate with these words 
thereon: “Here lie the remains of Cecil John Rhodes.” 

Next follow some most interesting provisions upon which, how- 
ever, | must not dwell, securing the dedication and preservation cf 
the Matoppos Hill as a burial place for all time for those whom the 
government for the time being shall declare to have “deserved well of 
his or her country,’’—a sort of Westminster Abbey for South Africa ; 
—and of certain landed properties as a model farm for “the instruc- 
tion of the people of Rhodesia,” “in farming, forestry, market, and 
other gardening, and fruit farming, irrigation, and the teaching of 
any of those things and the establishing and maintaining an Agricul- 
tural college.” Then comes a gift of £100,000 “to my old 
College, Oriel College, in the University of Oxford.” Now, 
everybody who knows Oxford knows that Oriel College is 
hidden away in the narrow street called Oriel Lane, and entirely 
concealed from “The High” by a row of shops; and the 
object of the first portion of the bequest we are considering is 
declared to be to defray the expense of extending the Col- 
lege buildings to High Street. For the rest, the Will proceeds as 
follows :—‘‘And inasmuch as I gather that there is a deficiency in the 
College revenue of some £1,500 per annum, whereby the fellowships 
are impoverished and the status of the College is lowered, I direct that 
the sum of £40,000 further part of the said sum of £100,000 shall be 
held as a fund by the income whereof the income of such of the resi- 
dent Fellows of the College as work for the honour and dignity of 
the College shall be increased. And I further direct that the sum of 
£10,000 further part of the said sum of £100,000 shall be held as a 
fund by the income whereof the dignity and comfort of the high 
table may be maintained, by which means, the dignity and comfort of 
the resident Fellows may be increased.” 

After then directing that a certain part of the bequest shall be 
held as a repair fund to provide for maintaining and repairing the 
College buildings, Mr. Rhodes continues :—“ And, finally, as the Col- 
lege authorities live secluded from the: world, and so are like children 
as to commercial matters, I would advise them to consult my trustees 
as to the investment of these various funds for them, for they would 
receive great help and assistance from the advice of mv trustees in 
such matters.” Thus hberally does Mr. Rhodes display the love 
which amid all the distractions of a life spent in public affairs and the 
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accumulation of wealth, he retained to the last for his old College,— 


‘“Blest spot where child-like Learning sits, 
Remote from worldly cares, 
And leaves to skilled financiers its 
Pecuniary affairs.” | ; 


Next follows, in the Will, the devise of a property to the trus- 
tees, for the purpose of furnishing a residence for the Prime Minis- 
ter for the time being of the Federal Government of the States of 
South Africa “befitting the dignity of his position,” and securing an 
income of not less than £1,000 per annum, to provide two carriage 
horses, one or more carriages, and sufficient stable servants for such 
Prime Minister, and two competent men servants for domestic ser- 
vice in said residence. | 

Then come the all important provisions for the Oxford scholar- 
ships, and here let me note at once that the will disposes of the idea 
which has prevailed in certain quarters, that there is some power in 
the Trustees to create additional scholarships for the Colonies or do- 
nate scholarships to particular educational institutions other than the 
four South African Colleges mentioned in the Will, to each of which 
‘one scholarship and no more” is donated. One scholarship is given 
to each of the following colonial possessions, namely :—Natal, New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Western Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Ontario, Quebec, Newfoundland. 
Bermudas and Jamaica, and in each individual case the testator re- 
peats the words “fone and no more.” Rhodesia is to have “three and 
no more.” There is indeed a clause in the Will, directing the Trus- 
tees to establish “additional scholarships,” but this is simply a power 
to establish American scholarships additional to those given as above 
mentioned to the several Colonies, namely two scholarships to each 
of the States and territories of the United States. ; 

I would next call attention to the recitals which precede the pro- 
vision for the scholarships, which not onlv are interesting as showing 
the motives specially influencing Mr. Rhodes, but which taken in con- 
nection with certain subsequent clauses relating thereto, to which I 
shall also call attention, show conclusively that the Rhodes scholars 
must be content to enter the University of Oxford as undergraduates. 
and that no system of new post-graduate courses, even if such asvstem 
were introduced into Oxford, as has been suggested, could be made 
applicable to them in their capacity of Rhodes scholars. 

The recitals are as follows :—““Whereas I consider that the edu- 
cation of young Colonists at one of the Universities in the United 
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Kingdom is of great advantage to them for giving breadth to their 
views, for their instruction in life and manners, and for instilling in- 
to their minds the advantage to the Colonies as well as to the United 
Kingdom of the retention of the unity of the Empire; And whereas 
in the case of young Colonists studying at a University in the United 
Kingdom | attach very great importance to the University having a 
residential system such as is enforced at the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge for without it, those students are at the most critical 
period of their lives, left without any supervision; And whereas there 
are at the present time fifty or more students from South Africa 
studying at the University of Edinborough, many of whom are at- 
tracted there by its excellent Medical School, and I should like to es- 
tablish some of the scholarships hereinafter mentioned in that Uni- 
versitv, but owing to its not having such a residential system as afore- 
said, I feel obliged to refrain from doing so; And whereas my own 
University, the University of Oxford, has such a svstem, and I sug- 
gest that it trv and extend its scope, soas if possible to make its Medi- 
cal School at least as good as that of the University of Edinborough ; 
And whereas I also desire to encourage and foster an appreciation of 
the advantages which I implicitly believe will result from the union of 
the English speaking peoples throughout the world, and to encourage 
in the students from the United States of North America, who will ben- 
efit from the American scholarships to be established for the reason 
above given at the University of Oxford under this my Will, an attach- 
ment to the country from which they have sprung, but I hope without 
drawing them or their sympathies from the land of their adoption or 
birth, Now therefore,” etc. 

Then follows the gift of the scholarships, each of which is to be 
‘ the value of £300, and tenable for three years. 

Next are the very interesting provisions as to the principles on 
which the scholars are to be selected :— 

“My desire being that the students who shall be elected to the 
scholarships shall not be merely bookworms, I direct that in the elec- 
tion of a student to a scholarship regard shall be had to :— 

(1) His literary and scholastic attainments. 

(2) His fondness and success in manly outdoor sports such as 
cricket, football and the like. 

(3) His qualities of manhood, truth, courage, devotion to dutv 
and svmpathv for the protection of the weak, kindness, unselfishness 
and fellowship. 

(4) His exhibition during school davs, of moral force of char- 
acter, and of instincts to lead and to take an interest in his school- 
mates, for those latter attributes will be likely in after life to guide 
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him to esteem the performance of public duties as his highest aim. As 
mere suggestions for the guidance of those who will have the choice 
of students for the scholarships, I request that,— 

(1) My ideal, qualified student would combine these four qualif- 
cations in the proportion of three-tenths for the first, two-tenths for 
the second, three-tenths for the third, and two-tenths for the fourth 
qualifications. 

(2) The marks for the several qualifications will be awarded 
independently as follows, i.e., the marks for the first qualification by 
examination, for the second and third respectively by ballot by the 
fellow students of the candidates, and for the fourth qualification by 
the head master of the candidate’s school, and 

(3) The results of the awards, i.e., the marks obtained by each 
candidate for each qualification would be sent as soon as possible for 
consideration to the Trustees or to some person or persons appointed 
to receive the same, and the person or persons so appointed would 
ascertain by averaging the marks in blocks of 20 marks each, of all 
candidates, the best ideal qualified students.” 

Next after a provision that no student shall be qualified or dis- 
qualified for election to a scholarship on account of his race or re- 
ligious opinions, and that the election to the Colonial and American 
scholarships shall be by the Trustees after such (if any) consultation 
as they shall think fit with the Minister having control of education 
in each Colony, Province, State or Territory,—there follow clauses 
which state conclusively that the Rhodes scholars must become resi- 
dents of one or other of the Colleges, and must be undergraduates. 
The clauses to which I refer are the following : 

“A qualified student who has been elected as aforesaid shall 
within six calendar months after his election or as soon thereafter as 
he can be admitted into residence or within such extension of time as 
my Trustees shall allow, commence residence as an undergraduate at 
some College in the University of Oxford. The scholarship shall be 
pavable to him from the time when he shall commence such residence. I 
desire that the scholars holding the scholarships shall be distributed 
among the Colleges of the University of Oxford and not resort in 
undue numbers to one or more College only.” 

The part of the Will dealing with the Colonial and American 
scholarships, closes with the following provision :—“In order that the 
scholars past and present may have opporfunities of meeting and dis- 
cussing their experiences and prospects, I desire that my Trustees 
shall annually give a dinner to the past and present scholars able and 
willing to attend, at which I hope my Trustees or some of them will 
be able to be present, and to which thev will, T hope, from time to 
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time, invite as guests persons who have shown sympathy with the views 
expressed by me in this my Will.” The Trustees named in the Will 
are the Earl of Rosebery, Earl Grey, Lord Milner, Mr. Alfred Beit, 
Dr. L. S. Jameson, Mr. L. L. Michell, and Mr. B. F. Hawksley. 

A codicil executed in South Africa, after stating that the Ger- 
man Emperor had made instruction in English compulsory 
in German schools, establishes fifteen scholarships at Oxford 
of £250 tenable for three vears for students of German 
birth, to be nominated by the German Emperor, for ‘‘a good under- 
standing between England, Germany and the United States of Amer- 
ica, will secure the peace of the world and educational relations form 
the strongest tie.” 

Lengthy as the above account of the provisions of Mr. Rhodes’ 
Will has necessarily been I cannot consistently with my object of 
shewing the light which the will throws upon the personality of the 
testator, omit mention of another codicil settling the Dalham Hall es- 
tate in England, by which he aims at giving effect to the ideas ex- 
pressed in the following recitals :-— 

“Whereas I feel that it is the essence of a proper life that every 
man should during some substantial period thereof, have some de- 
finite occupation, and I object to an expectant heir developing into 
what I call a “loafer” ; and whereas the rental of the Dalham Hall es- 
tate is not more than sufficient for the maintenance of the estate, and 
my experience is that one of the things making for the strength of 
England is the ownership of country estates, which could maintain 
the dignity and comfort of the head of the family, but that this posi- 
tion has been absolutely ruined by the practice of creating charges 
upon the estates either for younger children or for the payment of debts 
whereby the estates become insufficient to maintain the head of the 
family in dignity and comfort; And whereas I humbly believe that 
one of the secrets of England’s strength has been the existence of a 
class termed “country landlords,” who devote their efforts to the 
inaintenance of those on their property ; And whereas this 1s my own 
experience, Now therefore I direct, etc. 

So much for the provisions of Mr. Rhodes’ Will, the main point 
established so far as the Rhodes scholars are concerned being, perhaps, 
that thev will have to enter the University as undergraduates and as 
residential memhers of the various Colleges among which they are to 
be divided up. The College authorities therefore are not to be ex- 
posed to anv difficulties of domestic discipline which might possiblv 
result from the introduction withtn the walls of the College of a 
number of men of mature vears who nave alreadv graduated in the 
countries from which they came. As it is, the dons seem to regard 
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the prospects from a disciplinary point of view with a certain amount 
of apprehension, if one may judge by the witty verse-maker from 
whom | have already quoted.* lor my own part, judging by my own 
experience of Canadian students, I believe the Rhodes scholars will 
prove to be, for the most part, the most diligent and well-behaved of 
Oxonians. These, however, are the verses to which I refer,—put in- 
to the mouth of the Dean of Oriel: 


“Then though they come in shoals and scores 
‘rom lands of various names, 
Though Murrumbidgee daily pours 
His waters in the Thames; 
Though ‘Cornstalks’ stalking in the ‘Corn’ 
Affright the unwonted don, 
And men in Patagonia born 
Surprise the Bursch from Bonn. 
Though from each state Columbia's soil 
Supply an undergrad., 
And all Australia come to boil 
Its billy in the quad ;— 
Not mine decanally to cope 
With students from thy Cape, Good Hope, 
Or Germans on the Spree; 
Britannia’ youth supplies a scope 
Sufficient quite for me ;— 
Or if compelled for Mods. or Greats 
Colonial undergraduates 
With classic lore to cram, 
Full blest I'll deem their humble lot 
Who by capitalists forgot 
Inhabit some sequestered spot 
Beside the waves of Cam.” 





II. 


So much then being regarded as establshed, I would desire now 
to say a word or two upon the subject of how far this remarkable 
offer of Mr. Cecil Rhodes to defray the expenses of their Oxford 
education is likely to prove a true boon to the Rhodes scholars, and 
especially to such Canadians as may hereafter find themselves in that 
distinguished position. Now in the first place we are not concerned 
with the question whether it would be a desirable thing or not for the 
average young Canadian to go through Oxford. For my own part 








* Second Strings. By A. D. Godley, London: Methuen & Co. 
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I believe that for the ordinary man it will prove more conducive to 
his future success and happiness in life that he should receive his 
education in the country in which he is destined to live and work, and 
also that probably the methods of Canadian Universities are those 
which experience has shown to be on the whole the best suited for the 
ordinary Canadian student. But we are not here concerned with 
ordinary Canadian students. The Rhodes scholars will be very picked 
nen indeed and they are now to be offered ‘‘all the advantages of an 
()xtord education,” as the common phrase has it. How far is this 
likely to be indeed an advantage to them ? 

Now, it is true that the Rhodes scholars are not to be selected solely 
for scholarship, but the insistence of a corpus sanum and a mens sana in 
addition to scholarly acquirements makes it all the more certain that the 
men we send from Canada will be susceptible to all the best intellectual 
and spiritual influences of Oxford. They will not be men who can 
derive no special advantages from the lectures of Dicey, Pollock. 
Anson, Caird, Robinson-Ellis, Rashdall, Pelham, Stewart and 
Greenidge. Nor will they be men who cannot read the sermons in 
Oxford's stones and the books in Oxford’s brooks, or in whom Mat- 
thew Arnold’s famous, though perhaps mildly satirical, apostrophe. 
would awaken no responsive chord :— 

“Beautiful city, so venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by the 
fierce intellectual life of our century, so serene! 

There are our young barbarians all at play! 

And yet, steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading her gardens to 
the moonlight, and whispering from her towers the last enchantments 
of the Middle Ages, who will deny that Oxford, by her ineffable 
charm, keeps ever calling us nearer to the true goal of all of us, to 
the ideal, to perfection—to beauty, in a word, which its only truth 
seen from another side?—nearer perhaps than all the science of 
Tuebingen. Adorable dreamer, whose heart has been so romantic; 
who hast given thyself so prodigally, given thyself to sides and to 
heroes not mine, only never to the Philistines; home of lost causes, 
and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, and impossible loyalties ; 
what example could ever so inspire us to keep down the Philistine 
in ourselves ?” 

Now, in the first place, the Rhodes scholars will have the 
advantage of that residential system to which as we have seen their 
founder attached so great importance, and to which no doubt is main- 
ly due the great advantage which has been attributed to an English 
University training of giving “a pound of education to every ounce 
of learning.” Mr. Augustine Birrell has spoken of this matter in 
one of his latest essays :—“‘To speak disrespectfully of a College,” he 
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says, “is in most Englishmen’s eyes as bad as insulting a mother. It 
is within the crumbling walls of Colleges that man meets with man, 
that permanent friendships are formed, habits of early rising con- 
tracted, lofty ambitions stirred. It is indeed a great and stirring 
tradition. Who does not recall the neat little banquets in the mon- 
astic cells? Which of us who is clad in the sober russet of middle 
age can gaze without emotion on the old break-neck staircase in the 
corner of an ancient quadrangle, where once he kept and where were 
housed for a too brief season the bright-coloured and long since 
abandoned garments of a youth apparently endless and of hopes that 
knew no bounds.” 

But besides the College life and the lectures to which they will 
have a chance of listening, there is another respect, not perhaps quite 
so obvious, in which I believe an Oxford course will prove a valuable 
supplement to the education of Canadian Rhodes scholars. There is 
a well-known definition of an educated man, as a man who knows 
everything of something and something of everything. Now, the 
former half of this ideal whole is, I take it, far the more important, 
and I think that the Canadian student will find to his advantage that 
this fact is more recognized in the Oxford course than it is perhaps 
at most Canadian Universities, which strive to cover so much ground 
in their courses that it is not possible to go really deeply into any one 
matter, or into any one subject of study. 1 am aware that 1 am speak- 
ing from a basis of imperfect knowledge, but still | believe that there 
is a germ of important truth in what I am stating and that the Cana- 
dian Rhodes scholar will find that at Oxford the boundaries of study 
are more restricted than they are wont to be at Canadian Universities, 
and that from this fact alone he will derive a great advantage. There 
must always be, 1 contend, far more real education in trying to learn 
everything of something than in trying to learn something of every- 
thing. Certainly one might know something of everything, and yet 
be only a multi-form ignoramus of an aggravated type. 

Now, at Oxford, an undergraduate has only two public honour 
examinations during his career, ‘Moderations,’ which he takes after 
a year and a half or two years, and in which he must choose between 
classics, on the one hand, or mathematics on the other, and the Final 
School at the conclusion of his four year course. In each of these he 
may be placed in the first, second, third, or fourth class, but his class 
in Finals is what really counts. When we speak of an Oxford first- 
class man we mean a man who has taken a first in one of the Final 
Schools. Now, these Final Honour Schools, or as we should savy 
Faculties or Departments, are seven in number, Literz Humaniores. 
Mathematics, Natural Science, Jurisprudence, Modern History, 
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Theology and Oriental studies. Very few men go in for more than 
one of these inal Schools, though some attempt to take two, as for 
example, Jurisprudence after Modern History. One, however, is 
all that is necessary to get a man his class and entitle him to his B.A. 
and subsequently to his M.A. degree, and according to his class is his 
subsequent status as an Oxford graduate. Now, when we look at 
the course prescribed for these schools we see how the student is 
invited rather to read deeply than widely. Thus in the School of 
Literze Humaniores the stated subjects are the Greek and Latin 
languages, the History of Ancient Greece and Rome, to be studied as 
far as possible in the original authors, Logic and the Outlines of 
Moral and Political Philosophy, the candidate as to the last named 
being required to offer at least two treatises of ancient authors. But 
modern philosophers, though admitted, are expressly not required: 
and as to the histories of Ancient Greece and Rome the student is 
only to offer a period—in Greek history, either to the end of the 
Peloponesian War, or from B.C. 478 to B.C. 322, and in Roman 
History either from the beginning of the first Punic War to the 
Battle of Actium, or from the end of the third Punic War to the 
accession of Vespasian. So in Modern History, though the candi- 
date 1s to be examined so far as the History of England is concerned 
in the continuous constitutional history and the continuous political 
history to 1837, so far as General History is concerned he is only to 
take up one of the following periods, A.D. 476 to 1002, 919 to 1273, 
1273 to 1519, 1414 to 1598, 1559 to 1715, or 1715 to 1815. Then 
again, Jurisprudence is not a mere subordinate branch of some widely 
extended Department of Political Science, but a School by itself, 
comprising General Jurisprudence, Roman Law, English Law so far 
as it concerns the Law of Contract, Succession, Real Property, and 
of the Constitution, the History of English Law and International 
Law—enough, 1n all conscience, if a man is to get more than a mere 
elementary smattering, to take up two years of study without com- 
bining other distinct subjects with them. Ex tribus nosce omnia. 
Oxford will take the Canadian Rhodes scholar deeply into a few 
things rather than superficially into many things, and I would submit 
once more that there is far more of real education in going a little 
deeply into one thing—more to call out mental capacity and give 
insight into true knowledge—than there is in a hurried survey of 
many things. 

Before concluding I would like to revert once more to the sub- 
ject of post-graduate courses. There is, I think, at Oxford really 
only one post-graduate course, namely that for the Degree of Bache- 
lor of Civil Law, which is only open to those who have already been 
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admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the University. But 
by a recent innovation, not altogether pleasing, I am informed, to 
Oxford Conservatism, there has been introduced a course which may 
serve the purpose of many Rhodes scholars better than the ordinary 
under-graduate courses. I refer to that for the Degrees of Bachelor 
of Letters and Bachelor of Science. I have before me the Oxford 
Examination Statutes of 1901, and I think it may be useful briefly to 
state here what the provisions are in this matter. I find that any 
person who has been matriculated in the University, and has kept 
eight terms, (there being four terms in the year,) by residence with- 
in the University, may give notice to the Secretary to the Boards of 
Faculties of his desire to enter a course of special study or research 
as a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Letters or of Science, as 
the case may be, stating in such notice in general terms the subject 
and nature of the proposed course, which is to extend over a complete 
year, at least. The Secretary shall transmit every such notice re- 
ceived by him to the Chairman of the Board of the Faculty or 
Studies, which includes the proposed subject, whose approv- 
al is only to be granted if the candidate has _ already 
passed the examination required for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, “or has given evidence that he has received a good general 
education” satisfactory to a committee composed of representatives 
of each of certain named Boards of Faculty or of Studies, (under 
which latter clause, I take it, graduates of Canadian Universities 
would he eligible), and has also satisfied the Board of Faculty or 
Studies to which his subject belongs of his fitness to enter on a course 
of special study or research, and that the course of study or research 
on which he proposes to enter is such as may profitably be pursued 
under the direction and superintendence of the Board. Such a can- 
didate, after completing his proposed course of study or research 
mav apply for a certificate that, so far as proficiency in the subject of 
his course of special study or research is concerned, he has attained 
a high standard of merit. The toard of Faculty or Studies shall 
then appoint examiners, who shall satisfy themselves as to the merit 
of the candidate and his proficiency in the subject of his course of 
special study or research, either by examination or by requiring a 
dissertation or report of work done, but anv candidate submitting 
such a dissertation or report shall be further publicly examined in his 
subject, and if the examiners in either case report the candidate to 
have attained a high standard of merit a certificate, as above mention- 
ed, may be granted, and armed with such certificate the candidate 
mav supplicate for the degree of Bachelor of Letters or of Science. 
and after he has had his name on the books of some College or Hall 
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or on the Register of Non-Collegiate Students for twenty-six terms, 
for the degree of Doctor of Letters or Doctor of Science. 

I owe the following further information as to this very liberal 
innovation to Mr. W. L. Grant, of Balliol College, son of the late 
Principal Grant, who has very recently achieved the distinction of 
first-class honours in Litera Humaniores: ‘During my time Mr. H. 
P. Biggar, late of Toronto University, received the degree for his 
research into ‘Early Trading Companies of New France.’ An Am- 
erican friend of mine, Mr. Wilbur Abbott, received it for an enquiry 
into the beginnings of Party Government in England. A Russian 
was Said to have submitted either (1) Middle Chinese Syntax, or (2) 
the Uro-Tartaric dialects. He was referred to a committee com- 
posed of the lecturer on Chinese and Professor Margoliouth. An 
American at Balliol in my time was researching the fourth dimen- 
sion of space. So you see that each case is separately considered 
and that the range for subjects is wide.” 

A. H. F. LeErroy. 





THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY. 


EARLY DISCOVERIES. 


LJ P to the middle of the 18th century it was believed that the hard- 

est hydraulic limes were made from the hardest and purest 
limestones. In the year 1756 Mr. John Smeaton, an Englishman, in 
course of certain experiments found that this was not true; that on 
the contrary hydraulicity was due to the presence of clay matter in 
the limestone. 

A few years later this gentleman was entrusted to rebuild the 
Eddystone lighthouse. In this structure he used an hydraulic lime 
made by calcining a rock containing a certain percentage of clay ma- 
terial. So this beacon of the channel “stands to-day not only as a 
guide to ships that pass in the night, but also as a monument to mark 
the starting point in all that we know concerning hydraulic cements.” 

Three-quarters of a century passed and scarcely any advance- 
ment was made. Manufacturers and engineers seemed satisfied with 
the natural hydraulic cements. However, a surprise was in store. 
In 1824 Mr. James Aspdin, a brick-laver, of Leeds, England, reason- 
ed: “if the degree of hardness and hydraulicity are proportional to 
the amount of clay matter present, why not add clay to limestone and 
calcine the mixture?” Experimenting along this line he hit upon a 
mixture which, burnt at a high temperature and ground to a powder, 
formed, when mixed with water, a cement much harder than any- 
thing vet produced. Noticing strong resemblances in point of color 
and texture, between his cement and the oolitic limestone from the 1s- 
land of Portland, he named the former Portland Cement. He may 
also have been influenced by business reasons, because this Portland 
rock had for centuries been in favor as a building stone, being the 
material used in the construction of many famous public buildings 
including St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 

Following this a number of works weré built in the Medway and 
Thames district, but, owing partly to the rule of thumb methods 
used in mixing the raw materials, and partly to crude and imperfect 
machinery, the products were seldom of the best quality. 

DEVELOPMENT OF KILNS, INTERMITTENT AND CONTINUOUS. 

The burning was done in a kiln not very unlike the ordinary 
lime-kiln we see in this country. It consisted of a barrel-shaped 
shaft about 35 feet high, and 10 fect at its greatest diameter. A few 
feet from the bottom were placed iron grates, and on these grates al- 
ternate layers, composed of coke and bricks of the dried mixtures, 
were dumped down from an opening near the top. This mass was 
fired at the bottom and allowed to burn itself out, which required us- 
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ually three days. After cooling down, the residue consisting of un- 
derburnt material and clinker, was drawn off at the base and assort- 
ed. This kiln, with improvements tending towards economy, was 
used entirely until 1884, when Mr. Deitch patented a shaft-kiln which 
could be worked continuously. Since then, other forms of continu- 
ous kilns have been built each giving satisfaction on account of their 
economy. But the greatest advance came with the advent of the 
rotary kiln invented by Mr. Ransome, of England, in 1887. 

For vears England held a monopoly in cement manufacture and 
exported much. However, this was not to last. In spite of high 
walls built around the factories, foreigners grasped the secrets of the 
business. 

The Germans, always true to their characteristic national method, 
which is to develop systematically and patiently the details of a gen- 
eral principle, made no exception of this case. The English had dis- 
covered that a superior cement could be made from calcium carbonate 
and clay; the Germans determined by chemical means the exact pro- 
portions required, and by using the calcimeter could gauge the mix- 
ture verv closely before burning. Thev also discovered that a small 
percentage of plaster of Paris added to freshly ground cement had 
the effect of making it slow in setting. 

M. Le Chatelier, a Frenchman, in 1887, was the first to give the 
world a theoretical formula of the chemical composition of cement. 
He held that it consisted of a tricalcium silicate together with a slight- 
ly variable amount of tri-calcium aluminate. 

This stood until 1897, when Messrs. S. B. and W. B. Newbury, 
of the United States, preparing silicates and aluminates of lime svyn- 
thetically, found that cement was a mixture of tri-calcium silicate and 
di-caleium aluminate, expressed thus :— 


X (38 CaO. SiO,) + Y (2CaO.  AIl,Qs). 

From this we deduce the formula that the percentage of lime = 
2.8 ~ percentage of silica +1,1 percentage of alumina. This ts the 
formula used by most cement chemists to-dav as a standard for a well 
balanced clinker. 

THE INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Before 1871 no Portland Cement was made in America. In that 
vear Mr. D. ©. Saylor, of Coplay, Pa., who had been manufacturing 
a natural hvdraulic cement succeeded in making a low grade Port- 
land cement by burning a mixture of pure limestone and argillaceous 
limestone which abounds in that locality. Since then Mr. Savlor and 
his successors have improved and enlarged their factories and to-dav 
these mills along with thirteen others which have since been estab- 
lished within a circle of fifteen miles’ radius, are producing a high 
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grade of Portland cement at figures probably lower than anywhere 
else. 


a eee ee 





Alsen’s Plant. Dry Process. 


What is known as the dry system is used entirely here. The 
argillaceous limestone being a little low in lime has a small percentage 
of pure limestone added to it. The chemical composition of both in- 
gredients is carefully determined, then after being measured in auto- 
matic weighing devices and intimately blended by being ground to an 
impalpable powder, the mixture is burned in rotary kilns. 

The success reached by these manufactories in the Lehigh Val- 
ley, broke the prejudice of engineers against the home-made article, 
and the demand soon grew greater than this region could supply. 

A few factories were then built in New York and other states, but 
it was in Michigan that the industry was next to establish itself 
strongly. In this state nearly every lake and marsh rests on a sub- 
stratum of marl. This is a soft, putty-like material consisting of 
nearly pure calcium carbonate. In Michigan the color is bluish, but 
in other places it is as white as snow. It was found that a mixture 
of this substance with clay could be effected and that the resulting 
slurry could be easily burned in rotary kilns so as to make a first rate 
clinker. Several works were at once erected, and although the oper- 
ators at first saw many dark days in meeting the new conditions, they 
have ultimately triumphed. And to-day ten large plants turn night 
and day, during all but the coldest month, successfully producing a 
high-grade cement. 
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THE INDUSTRY IN CANADA. 

In Canada manufacturers have been awake, and in spite of their 
being handicapped in respect of the item of fuel, the industry has 
grown within the last few years to such an extent that now Canadian 
factories can almost supply the Canadian demand. As yet the manu- 
facture is limited to Ontario. In this province as in Michigan there 
are many beautiful deposits of marl and clay, so the wet process is 
used throughout. 

Beginning at the west, there are several plants located about 
Owen Sound. Some of these have met with a fair amount of suc- 
cess and have turned out a good quality of cement, but the systems 
used are more or less cumbersome and as yet no great quantities have 
been produced. Next year, however, a new plant situated at Dur- 
ham is expected to reach a considerable out-put. This factory has 
nine rotary kilns. All the machinery is electrically driven by power 
generated from steam. 

Farther east, at Lakefield, there was last year erected a plant of 
three rotaries. The works here are entirely driven by electricity fur- 
nished at a power house on the Otonabee River. The mill is small 
but very efficient and produces a good cement. 





- 


Canada Portland Cement Co’s Works at Strathcona. Continuous Shaf Kilns. 


About ten years ago the Rathbun Co., of Deseronto, began man- 
ufacturing Portland cement at Strathcona. Here there is a large bed 
of pure blue clay. To this clay they added about 75 per cent. of marl 
which is brought by the Bay of Quinte Ry. from Marlbank. Both 
these ingredients are very pure, and when properly mixed and ground 
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were found to make a splendid cement. The burning was at first 
effected in intermittent kilns, but lately in continuous kilns. They 
now use one Deitch and two Calborgs. This company observed great 
care and at length produced a brand of cement that is not excelled 
anywhere. But as Strathcona is 40 miles away from the marl depos- 
its and the system is rather expensive, the works here have ceased to 
grow. The heart of the industry in the Bay of Quinte district has 
been transferred to Marlbank, where the Canadian Portland Cement 
Co. has lately built a most modern plant. 





Canada Portland Cement Co’s Works, Maribank, Ont. Rotary Kilns, Wet Process. 


Near Marlbank there is a deposit of white marl averaging 97 
per cent. calcium carbonate. This extends to about 35 feet in depth. 
Under it again there 1s a bed of soft blue clay varying from 10 feet to 
15 feet. It is thus seen that if Nature did not intentionally plan the 
great manufactory now thriving here, she certainly made things very 
convenient, for there is no waste of raw materials. 

A steam dredge digs out a cut of marl which is loaded on dump 
cars, then taken to the raw material department of the works, where 
it is dumped into a wash mill and dragged into a paste. After the 
marl is taken out of that cut, the clay is similarly loaded and dumped 
into a wash-mill placed alongside the marl wash-mill. After its con- 
tents have been thoroughly stirred and mixed, each wash-mill over- 
flows through a grate into double agitating basins, where the stuff 
from each is further washed to a uniform paste so as to be easily 
pumped. From these basins the materials are pumped separately 
into measuring cylinders. These consist of two cylinders with cone 





Dredge Digging Marl and Clay, Marlbank, Ont. 





TUBE MILL. 
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bottoms fitted with discharge valves. They stand side by side over a 
receiving pit supplied with an agitator. While one cylinder is being 
filled with marl, the other is filled up to a certain point with clay. 
This point is marked by the chemist who has previously analyzed the 
materials from samples taken from the agitating basins. The con- 
tents of the cylinders are now dropped through a spout into the pit 
below. The operation is continuous. As the mixture is dropped 
from above, a pump drains off from the bottom of the receiving pit, 
and passes the slurry on to a series of tubemills and emery wheels, 
where not onlv a most intimate mixture is made but also such a fine- 
ness 1s reached that 97 per cent. will pass through a sieve of 10,000 
meshes per square inch. 

A tubemill 1s a horizontal cylinder about 18 feet long and 5 feet 
in diameter. It is lined with oak and maple blocks set so that the 
ends of the grain form the wearing face. [tnd plates are bolted on 
and then filled half full with steel balls 114 inch in diameter. As the 
tube revolves, the slurry pumped into one end is gradually ground by 
the rolling action of the balls until it reaches the discharge end. The 
emery wheels do similar work to the tubemills. Discharged from 
these machines the slurry is carried by a screw conveyor to a row of 
pits where it is agitated for a few hours, when egain the chemist 
takes a sample and makes an analysis of it. If he finds the mixture 
not exactly correct, a sufficient quantity of either marl or clay, as the 
case may require, is now added so that before the slurry enters the 
kilns it is within one-tenth of 1 per cent. of the correct proportions to 
produce a normal clinker. From the pits, where a thorough mixing 
has been effected, the slurry is pumped into two batteries of iron- 
concrete tanks 20 feet high by 14 feet in diameter, where it 1s 
stored until the kilns are ready to receive it. In the tanks the slurry 
is kept in constant agitation by compressed air. Between the two 
rows of tanks, there is a ditch into which the tanks discharge. The 
ditch runs past the slurry ends of the kilns and is provided with a 
screw conveyor. A pump with a variable speed attachment pumps 


out of the ditch into each kiln. 


THE KILN DEPARTMENT. 


The style of kiln now used in all modern plants in America 1s 
known as the rotary. It was invented fifteen years ago in England, 
by Mr. F. Ransome, who experimented in the Medway district with 
it. In his hands, however, it proved a failure, and in England the 
idea was abandoned. Buta foreigner, this time an American, caught 
the idea and developed the details in such a way that to-day it is the 
best style of kiln extant, and during the last three years, [english en- 
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gineers have been coming to America to learn the secrets of rotary 
kiln construction. 

This kiln is a steel cylinder from-60 to 100 feet in length and 
from 5 to 8 feet in diameter. Mounted on roller bearings the kiln is 
slightly inclined with the horizontal. <A large gear surrounding the 
shell about half way from either end, gives the kiln its motion. It 
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has been found advantageous to have the gearing that drives the kiln 
connected with a variable speed counter-shaft by means of which the 
operator can vary the speed from 14 revolution per minute totwo revo- 
lutions per minute. This kiln is lined with fire bricks to within 20 
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feet of the slurry end. This part is fitted with channel irons placed 
two feet apart and running parallel with the longer axis of the cylin- 
der. At the elevated end a smoke-stack is built to carry off the 
waste gases. 

At the lower and opposite end a 7 inch. iron pipe enters through 
the centre of the hood. This pipe furnishes the kiln with fuel which 
at the present time consists of bituminous coal, dried and ground toa 
powder. The coal is prepared in a separate department. First it is 
conveyed from cars to rotary dryers, then crushed in crushers and 
ground in tubemills in which flint pebbles take the place of steel balls. 
From the tubemill it is conveyed to tanks with hopper bottoms, 
placed in front of the kiln. A screw conveyor driven by a speed reg- 
ulator draws it from this tank dropping it into a syphon where an air 
blast drives it into the kiln. It burns immediately on entering the 
kiln, giving a temperature of about 3000° F. in the hottest zone which 
extends from 5 ft. to 25 ft. back. 


The slurry which is pumped into the kiln at the elevated end 
slowly winds its way to the lower end. As the kiln revolves the slur- 
ry is carried up at first by the channel irons, and when a certain height 
is reached, it falls to the bottom passing through the hot gases which 
at first carry off the water vapor and later the carbon dioxide. After 
passing beyond the reach of the channel irons, it is dry enough to stick 
to the bricks till it reaches the top, and this operation 1s repeated once 
for each lineal foot the material travels. Ly the time it reaches the 
hottest zone, it 1s thoroughly dried, but not completely calcined. In 
this zone the calcining is finished and a chemical combination takes 
place between the basic and acid elements of the semi-fused materials 
forming clinker. The clinker then rolls out of the hood in particles 
varying in size from a pin-head toa hickory nut. The advantages of 
this system of burning may be summed up as follows: (1) the slurry 
does not require to be dried and moulded into bricks before entering 
the kiln. This saves much labor, time and expense. (2) The burn- 
er has complete control of the process of burning. He has three 
variables at his command; he can vary the feed of the slurry, and 
coal, and also the speed of the kiln. By means of blue glasses he can 
see into his kiln from either end and watch the whole operation. (3) 
No raw material gets past the hot zone because the burner can distin- 
guish the raw from the burnt, and when he sees raw material from 
the front end he adds heat or slows his kiln. 

An objection is raised by a few to this system of burning. They 
hold that where so much coal is used to make the clinker, a great deal 
of ash from the coal must enter into the clinker. These persons lose 
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sight of the fact that the greater part of the ash is silica and alumina, 
which acts as clay, and is in no wise objectionable, because it can be 
counteracted in the raw mixture. 

However, we must admit that although the rotary kiln is the best 
kind known, it is still a very wasteful machine. In most mills the 
gases pass out of the smokestack at 1500° F., and the clinker passes 
out of the other end at a still higher temperature. Hence, at a glance 
one sees the tremendous loss of energy involved. Here lies the rea- 
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son why too much coal is used. This fact is claiming much attention 
now and we may expect radical improvements soon. 


ARTIFICIALLY COOLING THE CLIN KER. 


The scheme, which is by no means satisfactory, but is looked 
upon as one of the best extant, is Mr. Mosier’s system. This ts in- 
stalled at Marlbank. The Mosier cooler is a cylinder 20 feet high 
and 8 feet in diameter. One is sufficient to cool the clinker from two 
kilns. It stands in front of the kilns, and as the clinker drops out of 
the kiln hood an elevator lifts it to the top of the cooler. It falls in- 
side and strikes cones or discs which surround a cast-iron pipe run- 
ning up through the centre. Cold air 1s forced out through openings 
in this pipe, and as the clinker falls from disc to disc it is cooled. At 
the bottom the cold clinker is drawn off into a dump-car, which is 
hoisted to large bins above the grinding machinery in the grinding 
department. 
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GRINDING THE CLINKER TO CEMENT. 


Before the car of clinker is dumped into the bin above the ball 
mills, about 1!% per cent. of Plaster of Paris is added. If it were not 
the cement would, as was before mentioned, be too quick in setting. 
The clinker is then fed into each ball-mill by an automatic disc feed- 
er, a machine patented by F. L. Smidth & Co., New York, who con- 
structed all the machinery in this department. 

This company’s latest improved ball-mill consists of a cylindrical 
steel structure about six feet in diameter and six feet in length. It 
is lined with heavy nickel steel castings, so arranged as to form a 
circle of steps. This is filled half-full with hardened steel balls, vary- 
ing from 3 in. to 4 in. in diameter. The clinker enters through the 
centre of a bearing, and after being ground passes out under the 
steps, and, when it is fine enough to pass through the revolving screen, 
drops into a conveyor to be carried to a bin over the battery of tube- 
mills. The coarse residue is again returned and ground a second 
time. 

The finishing grind is done in No. 16 tubemills, lined with 
blocks of flint instead of blocks of wood. I*lint pebbles are used 
here. 

Every few hours samples of each mill’s grind are sifted, and if 
there is more than 5 per cent. residue left on a sieve of 10,000 meshes 
per square inch, or more than 20 per cent. on a sieve of 40,000 meshes 
per square inch, the feed of the mill is reduced. 

At the end of every twelve hours an average sample of the grind 
of that period is made into briquettes, having a section of one square 
inch. These are made by mixing cement with about 21 per cent. of 
water in the case of neat briquettes, and a less percentage where a 
mixture with sand is used. Two of these are broken at the end of 
24 hours, during which time the briquettes have lain in moulds ina 
moist atmosphere. The remaining ones are then placed in water. 
Two more are broken in each of the following periods, three davs, 
seven days, twenty-eight days, and three months, to determine their 
tensile strength, which must surpass standard specifications. A 
sample of cement made at Marlbank this summer taken at random, 
ran as follows :— 


1 day, 275 lbs. per. sq. in. 

v4 days, 630 66 66 6¢ 66 
98 days, 9905 ¢ 66 6c 

3 mos., 960 66 & 6c 66 


From this same sample pats are made, which being set in moist 
air give the time of both initial and final set, and after being placed 
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in steam for twelve hours, and then in water for the same length of 
time, prove by their condition at the end of the test whether or not the 
cement is sound. 

All the leading Canadian manufactories go through this elabor- 
ate system of tests. Engineers need no longer entertain fears and 
doubts as to the quality of their work. Canada produces as good 
Portland cement as is furnished by any country in the world. 


Percy F. BALFour. 





THOREAU’S “ WALDEN.’ 


F all Thoreau’s works ‘‘Walden” is the most widely known and 
read. The general interest is partly due to the striking exper- 
iment which the book describes, and partly to the intrinsic character 
of the book itself. Here was a man, not in the third or the eleventh 
century, but the nineteenth; not on the banks of the Ganges, nor 
among the sands of the Thebaid, but in New England, with its salt 
cod, and wooden nutmegs, and clock-making Yankees, who deter- 
mined to cast off the old clothes of convention, and retire to the wil- 
derness that he might Jive. But it is not merely that there 1s some- 
thing to arouse foolish or intelligent curiosity. None of his books 
lets us see so manv sides of Thoreau’s character. The backwoods- 
man, the naturalist, the poet, the philosopher, the handy Yankee with 
a dash of French blood in him, all look out from his page by turns, 
and sometimes almost all together. None of his books is so deeply 
infused with the very spirit of the man himself. It would seem as if 
the two years spent in the quiet of Walden Woods enabled him to’ 
speak out fully what was in him. 

The revolt against the cynical and blase eighteenth century was 
represented in America by the Transcendentalists of New England. 
10 New England, the Republic owes nearly everything worth hav- 
ing. She was the first to defend the rights of the Colonies, and first 
to develop a great commerce. In every political crisis, New Eng- 
land has shown herself the brain and conscience of the United States. 
Not prolific of presidents, who generally require very peculiar quali- 
fications, she has produced wise statesmen, educators and reformers. 
And in the highest regions of thought and action, the United States 
would indeed be poorly represented, without the names of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne, Franklin, John Brown, Gar- 
rison, Webster, Parker, Bancroft, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, Longfellow. 
Brvant, Lowell and Holmes. 

The little town of Concord, Massachusetts, is famous as having 
been for some years the home of the first four mentioned above. Its 
citizens were remarkable, even in New England, for their piety, fru- 
gality and faith in ideas. With them “plain living and high think- 
ing” were daily realities. Here Henry David Thoreau was born in 
181%. His grandfather, John Thoreau, was a native of St. Helier. 
in the island of Jersey, and emigrated to New England about 1773. 
His son John, father of the author of ““Walden,” lived in Concord and 
followed the trade of pencil-making. Henry's mother was Cynthia 
Dunbar, the daughter of a New Hampshire clergyman. Among his 
ancestors were David Orrok, a Quaker, and a Scotch gentleman 
named Burns. 
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Thoreau was educated at a private school in his native town. 
and entered Harvard at the age of sixteen, where he devoted himself 
chiefly to the study of Shakespeare, Milton, and the classics. While 
at college he became acquainted with Emerson, who recognized his 
genius and gave him valuable assistance. After graduating, he re- 
turned to Concord and with the exception of a few months,. lived 
there or in the neighborhood till his death in 1862. He sometimes 
worked at his father’s trade of pencil-making, once or twice taught 
school for a few months, and occasionally did some carpentering or 
surveying for his neighbors. He took long journeys on foot to the 
Maine and Vermont mountains, often ploughing his way through for- 
est and swamp for ten miles at a stretch, and sleeping at night on the 
bare mountain side. 


“In unploughed Maine, he sought the lumberer’s gang, 
Where from a hundred lakes young rivers sprang ; 
He trod the unplanted forest floor, whereon 
The all-seeing sun for ages hath not shone; 

Where feeds the moose and walks the surly bear, 

And up the tall mast runs the woodpecker. 

He saw beneath dim aisles, in odorous beds, 

The slight Linnz hang its twin-born heads, 

And blessed the monument of the man of flowers, 

Which breathes his sweet fame through the northern bowers. 
He heard, when in the grove, at intervals 

With sudden roar the aged pine-tree falls— 

One crash, the death-hymn of the perfect tree, 

Declare the close of its green century.” 


Ilis early efforts in literature were mainly in the form of jour- 
nals, and essays on abstract subjects, but as a result of his observa- 
tion of nature in his own neighborhood and during his pilgrimages, 
he began to publish a series of more mature and finished works, such 
as “A Walk to Wachusett,” “Katahdin and the Maine Woods,” “A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers.” 


“Walden” is also a book of forest, field and lake, but stands in 
a special relation to the current of New England thought. The dis- 
satisfaction of noble minds with prevailing social conditions found 
expression, not merely in the endeavor to modify society through the 
medium of literature, but also in practical experiments, some of them 
pathetic and grotesque, others so noble, simple and natural that the 
only wonder is that they did not continue. Horace Greeley and 
Channing were interested inthe Fourierite Phalansteries of New Jer- 
sev and Pennsylvania; Emerson,Hawthorne, Alcott and Margaret bul- 
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ler in the communities of Brook Farm and Fruitlands. Thoreau. 
too, yearned for a simpler and more natural life. But he did not care 
to join any community; he always ‘had something wild and solitary 
about him; and he built his famous hermitage by Walden Pond. 

In the opening chapter of his book he tells how he was led to 
withdraw from the world. “I have travelled a good deal in Con- 
cord* ; and everywhere, in shops, and offices, and fields, the inhabi- 
tants have appeared to me to be doing penance in a thousand remark- 
able ways. What I have heard of Brahmins sitting exposed to four 
fires and looking in the face of the sun; or measuring with their 
bodies like caterpillars, the breadth of vast empires; or standing on 
the tops of pillars—even these forms of conscious penance are 
hardly more incredible than the scenes which I daily witness. 

“The twelve labors of Hercules were trifling in comparison with 
those my neighbors had undertaken, for they were only twelve and 
had an end; but I could never see that these men slew any monster or 
finished any labor. I see voung men, my townsmen, whose misfor- 
tune it is to have inherited farms, barns, cattle and farming tools: 
for these are more easily acquired than got rid of. Why should they 
eat their sixty acres, when man is condemned only to eat his peck of 
dirt; Most men, even in this comparatively free country, through 
mere ignorance and mistake, are so occupied with the factitious cares 
and supertluously coarse labors of life, that its finer fruits cannot be 
plucked by them. It is very evident what mean and sneaking lives 
many of you live, for my sight has been whetted by experience; al- 
ways on the limits, trying to get into business and trying to get out of 
debt, a very ancient slough, called by the Latins aes alicnum, another's 
brass, for some of their coins were made of brass; still living, and 
still dying, and buried by this other's brass; always promising to pay, 
promising to pay, to-morrow, and dying to-day, insolvent; seeking 
to curry favor, to get custom, by how many modes, only not state- 
prison offences; lying, flattering, voting, contracting vourselves into 
a nutshell of civility ; or dilating intoan atmosphere of thin and vapor- 
ous generosity, that you may persuade your neighbor to let vou make 
his shoes, or his hat, or his coat, or his carriage, or import his gro- 
ceries for him; making yourselves sick, that you may lay up some- 
thing against a sick day, something to be tucked away in an old chest 
or in a stocking behind the plastering, or, more safely, in a brick 
bank; no matter where, no matter how much or how little.” 

When Thoreau considers why men live thus, he concludes that it 
is through mere stupidity and false assumption. “They honestly 
think there is no choice left. But alert and healthy natures remem- 


* Some of the passages quoted from “Walden” are considerably condensed. 
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ber that the sun rose clear. It is never too late to give up our pre- 
judices. No way of thinking or doing, however ancient, can be trusted 
without proof. What. everybody echoes or passes by as true to-day 
may turn out to be falsehood to-morrow, mere smoke of opinion, 
which some had trusted for a cloud that would sprinkle fertilizing 
rain on their fields. What old people say you cannot do, you try and 
find that you can. Old deeds for old people, and new deeds for new. 
One farmer says to me: ‘You cannot live on vegetable food solely, 
for it furnishes nothing to make bones with’; and so he religiously 
devotes a portion of his day to supplying his system with the raw 
material of bones, walking all the while he talks behind his oxen, 
which, with vegetable-made bones, jerk him and his lumbering 
plough: along in spite of every obstacle.”’ 

He finds the necessaries of life to be only four—-I*ood, i uel, Cloth- 
ing and Shelter.. These four may even be regarded as only two, for 
Fuel, like Food, only serves to supply vital heat, and Shelter is only an 
outer garment, which like clothing, helps to conserve it. The man 
who is worthy needs only these things and in the most moderate 
quantity. ‘Most of the luxuries, and many of the so-called com- 
forts, of life are not only not indispensable, but positive hindrances to 
the elevation of mankind. With respect to luxuries and comforts, 
the wisest have ever lived a more simple and meagre life than the 
poor. The ancient philosophers, Chinese, Hindoo, Persian and 
Greek, were a class than which none has been poorer in outward 
riches, none so rich in inward. To be a philosopher is not merely to 
have subtle thoughts, nor even to found a school, but so to love wis- 
dom as to live, according to its dictates, a life of simplicity, independ- 
ence, Magnanimity and trust. When a man is warmed by the sever- 
al modes which | have described, what does he want next? Surely 
not more warmth of the same kind, as more and richer food, larger 
and more splendid houses, finer and more abundant clothing, more 
numerous, incessant, and hotter fires, and the like. When he has ob- 
tained these things which are necessary to life, there is another alter- 
native than to obtain the superfluities; and that is, to adventure on 
life now, his vacation from humbler toil having commenced. The 
soil, it appears, is suited to the seed, for it has sent its radicle down- 
ward, and it may now send its shoot upward also with confidence. 
Why has man rooted himself thus firmly in the earth, but that he may 
rise in the same proportion into the heavens above ?”’ | 

In March, 1845, Thoreau set about building in the pine woods 
near Walden Pond. He cut down young pines, bought an Irish 
navvy's shanty for the boards, and working in the most leisurely man- 
ner,, had his house ready for occupation on the fourth of July. Just 
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before winter set in he shingled the walls, plastered the inside, and 
built a substantial old-fashioned fire-place. The materials, of which 
he gives an itemized account, cost $28.12!4. Lbefore he began to 
occupy his house he planted an abandoned field beside it with beans, 
corn and potatoes, to help supply internal fuel. The soil which, in a 
state of nature, tends to produce pitch-pines, is not, as the farmer well 
knows, likely to be very productive; but the hermit, as he went up 
one row and down another with his hoe, cultivated himself as well as 
his beans, and harvested a fine crop of cheerful meditation. His 
housekeeping arrangements were, of course, of the simplest charac- 
ter; furniture and utensils ‘reduced to their lowest terms’; food 
limited almost wholly to unleavened rye and cornmeal cakes, molas- 
ses, potatoes, and rice which he obtained in exchange for beans; for 
as he says, he was ‘‘a Pythagorean, so far as beans are concerned, 
whether they mean porridge or voting’; and for drink, clear water 
from the Walden Pond. 

His total expenditure for the first eight months was $61.9934. 
and his income $36.78, so that adding the value of his house, furni- 
ture and utensils, he was as well off as when he begun, “besides the 
leisure, independence and health thus secured.” 

‘For more than five years,’ he tells us, “I maintained myself 
solely by the labor of my hands, and | found that by working about 
six weeks in the year, | could meet all the expenses of living. It is 
not necessary that a man should earn his living by the sweat of his 
brow, unless he sweats easier than | do.” It 1s clear that he did not 
care to get on in the world, but rather to get on in himself. “Ll went 
to the woods because I wished to live deliberately, to front only the 
essential facts of life, and see if | could not learn what it had to teach, 
and not, when I came to die, discover that I had not lived. I did not 
wish to hve what was not lite, living is so dear; nor did I wish to 
practice resignation, unless it was quite necessary. I wantea to live 
deep and suck all the marrow out of life, to live so sturdily and Spar- 
tan-like as to put to rout all that was not life, to cut a broad swath 
and shave close, to drive life into a corner, and reduce it to its lowest 
terms, and, if it proved to be mean, why then, to get the whole and 
genuine meanness of it, and publish its meanness to the world; or if 
it were sublime, to know it by experience, and be able to give a true 
account of it in my next excursion.”” He vigorously condemns the 
fussiness, the want of centrality, the unhealthy strain, the clamorous 
and conflicting demands upon time and energy, which characterize 
modern life. ‘‘Simplicity, simplicity, simplicity! Qur life is like a 
German Confederacy, made up of petty states, with its boundary 
forever fluctuating, so that even a German cannot tell you how it is 
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bounded at any moment. The nation itself, with all its so-called in- 
ternal improvements, which, by the way, are all external and super- 
ficial, is just such an unwieldy and overgrown establishment, clutter- 
ed with furniture and tripped up by its own traps, as the million 
households in the land. Men think that it is essential that the nation 
have commerce, and export ice, and talk through a telegraph, and 
ride thirty miles an hour, whether they do or not; but whether we 
should live like baboons or men, is a little uncertain. If we do not 
get out sleepers, and forge rails, and devote days and nights to the 
work, but go to tinkering upon our /ives to improve them, who will 
build railroads? We do not ride on the railroad; it rides upon us.” 

Having shuffled off this troublesome coil he found that his resi- 
dence was “more favorable, not only to thought, but to serious read- 
ing, than a university”; and as at Harvard, his studies were mainly 
in the classics. His remarks are particularly valuable to those inter- 
ested in education at the present time, adrift as we are on a heaving 
sea of fads and options. ‘The student may read Homer or Aeschy- 
lus in the Greek without danger of dissipation or luxuriousness. The 
heroic books, even if printed in the character of our mother tongue, 
will always be in a language dead to degenerate days. It is worth 
the expense of youthful days and costly hours, if you learn only 
some words of an ancient language, which are raised out of the triv- 
ialness of the street, to be perpetual suggestions and provocations. 
It is not in vain that the farmer remembers and repeats the few Latin 
words which he has heard. Men sometimes speak as if the study of 
the classics would at length make way for more modern and practi- 
cal studies, but the adventurous student will always study classics. 
They are the only oracles which are not decayed, and there are such 
answers to the most modern inquiry in them as Delphi and Dodona 
never gave. We might as well omit to study nature because she is 
old. Books must be read as deliberately and reservedly as they were 
written. It is not enough even to be able to speak the language of 
that nation by which they were written, for there is a memorable in- 
terval between the spoken and written language. The one is com- 
monly transitory, a sound, a tongue, a dialect merely, almost brutish. 
and we learn it unconsciously, like the brutes, from our mothers. 
The other is the maturity and experience of that; if that is our mother 
tongue, this is our father tongue, a reserved and select expression, 
too significant to be heard by the ear, which we must be born again 
in order to speak.” And again, “Two thousand summers have im- 
parted to the monuments of Grecian literature, as to her marbles, 
only a maturer golden and autumnal tint, for they have carried their 
own serene and celestial atmosphere into all lands to protect them 
against the corrosion of time.” 
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He did not, however, spend the greater part of his time with 
his books. Nature spoke to him direct, without letter, or symbol, or 
metaphor. ‘Much is published, little printed.” Sometimes he sat 
for hours in his sunny doorway, “imbibing delight through every 
pore.” “I grew in those seasons like corn in the night, and they 
were far better than any work of the hands would have been. They 
were not time subtracted from my life, but so much over and above 
my usual allowance.” Familiar sounds came to him from the out- 
side world, invested with a strange new charm,—the melody of 
church bells, a melody ‘which the air had strained, and which had 
conversed with every leaf and needle of the wood,” the rumbling of 
wagons over bridges, the whistle and roar of the locomotive on the 
Fitchburg railroad. “On gala days the town fires its great guns. 
which echo like pop-guns to these woods, and some waifs of martial 
music occasionally penetrate thus far. To me, away there in my 
beanfield at the other end of the town,* the big guns sounded as if a 
puff-bal! had burst ; and when there was a military turnout of which 
I was ignorant, I have sometimes had a vague sense all the day of 
some sort of itching and disease in the horizon as if some eruption 
would break out there soon, either scarlatina or canker-rash, until at 
length some more favorable puff ot wind, making haste over the fields 
and up the Wayland road, brought me information of the ‘trainers.’ 
It seemed by the distant hum as if somebody’s bees had swarmed, and 
that the neighbors, according to Virgil's advice, by a faint tintinnab- 
ulm upon the most sonorous of their domestic utensils, were endea- 
voring to call them down into the hive again. And when the sound 
died quite away, and the most favorable breezes told no tale, I knew 
that they had got the last drone of them safely into the Middlesex 
hive, and that now their minds were bent on the honey with which it 
was smeared.” 

But although these faint intimations from the world of men were 
not without charm, he was happiest when wholly absorbed in his 1m- 
mediate surroundings. Walden Pond was a perennial source of de- 
light to him. He bathed in it, fished in it, surveyed it, sounded it ‘‘to 
recover its lost bottom,” observed its mysterious rise and fall, and 
watched its endless variety of mood in hight and shadow, calm and 
storm. “It is a clear and deep green well, half a mile long, and a 
mile and three quarters in circumference, without any visible inlet or 
outlet except the clouds and evaporation. The surrounding hills 
rise abruptly from the water. They are exclusively woodland. 
Walden is blue at one time and green at another, even from the same 
point of view. Lying between the earth and the heavens, it partakes 
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of the color of both. It 1s a soothing employment on one of those 
fine days in the fall, when the warmth of the sun is fully appreciated, 
to sit on a stump on such a height as this, and study the dimpling cir- 
cles which are incessantly described on its otherwise invisible sur- 
face amid the reflected skies and trees. It is a mirror which no stone 
can crack, whose quick-silver will never wear off, whose gilding Na- 
ture continually repairs; no storms, no dust can dim its surface ever 
fresh ; a mirror in which all impurity presented to it sinks, swept and 
dusted by the sun’s hazy brush; which retains no breath that is 
breathed on it, but sends its own to float as clouds high above its sur- 
face and be reflected in its bosom still.” 

The neighboring woods, too, yielded up their secrets. Many a 
day this devout worshipper of Pan and the nymphs threaded their re- 
cesses, lighting on new treasures, or revisiting well-known spots 
which had become dear as old friends. “Sometimes I rambled to 
pine groves, standing like temples, or like fleets at sea, full-rigged. 
with wavy boughs, and rippling with light, so soft and green and 
shady, that the Druids would have forsaken their oaks to worship in 
them; or to the cedar woods beyond Flint’s Pond, where the trees, 
covered with heavy blue berries, spiring higher and higher, are fit to 
stand before Valhalla, and the creeping juniper covers the ground 
with wreaths full of fruit ; or to swamps where the usnea lichen hangs 
in festoons from the white spruce trees, and toad-stools, round tables 
of the swamp gods, cover the ground, and more beautiful fungi 
adorn the stumps, like butterflies or shells, vegetable winkles ; where 
the swamp-pink and dogwood grow, the red alder-berry glows like 
eves of imps, the waxwork grooves and crushes the hardest woods in 
the folds, and the wild holly-berries make the beholder forget his 
home with their beauty, and he is dazzled and tempted by nameless 
other wild forbidden fruits, too fair for mortal taste.” 

Thoreau was, of course, often asked if he did not feel lonely. 
Like a true disciple of Emerson, he replies, ‘““This whole earth is but 
a point in space. How far apart, think you, dwell the two most dis- 
tant inhabitants of yonder star, the breadth of whose disc cannot be 
appreciated by our instruments? Why should I feel lonely? Is not 
our planet in the Milky Way? What sort of space is that which 
separates a man from his fellows and makes him solitary? I have 
found that no exertion of the legs can bring two minds much nearer 
to one another. What do we want most to dwell near to? Not to 
the depot, the post-office, the bar-room, the meeting house, the school 
house, the grocery, where men most congregate, but to the perennial 
source of our life, whence in all our experience we have found that 
to issue. Society is commonly too cheap. We meet at meals three 
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times a day, and give each other a new taste of that musty old cheese 
we are. The value of a man is not in his skin, that we should touch 
him.” As people make so much of company and visitors, he tells 
them that Nature is his neighbor, or rather neighbors, for he distin- 
guishes two aspects, masculine and feminine; on the one hand force, 
on the other nurturing care. He speaks of the former as “an old set- 
tler and original proprietor who is reported to have dug Walden 
Pond, and stoned it, and fringed it with pine woods; who tells me 
stories of old time and of new eternity; a most wise and humorous 
friend.”” Of the other he savs: ‘‘An elderly dame, too, dwells in my 
neighborhood, invisible to most persons, in whose odorous herb gar- 
den I love to stroll sometimes, gathering simples and listening to her 
fables. A ruddy and lusty old dame, who delights in all weathers 
and seasons, and is likely to outlive all her children yet.” 

He was on intimate terms with the wild creatures, and describes 
their habits with delightful simplicity and humor. He tells of a 
wood-mouse which became so friendly as to scamper over him, and 
eat from his hand. In winter the squirrels came for the half-ripe 
ears of corn which he had thrown out on the snow. “One would ap- 
proach at first warily through the shrub-oaks, running over the snow 
crust by fits and starts like a leaf blown by the wind, now a few paces 
this way, with wonderful speed and waste of energy, making incon- 
ceivable haste with his ‘trotters,’ as if it were for a wager, and now as 
many paces that way, but never getting on more than half a rod at 
atime; and then suddenly pausing witha ludicrous expression and a 
gratuitous somerset, wasting more time in delay and circumspection 
than would have sufficed to walk the whole distance; and then, be- 
fore you could say Jack Robinson, he would be up at the top of a 
young pitch-pine, winding up his clock, soliloquizing and talking to the 
whole universe at the same time—for no reason that I could ever de- 
tect, or he himself was aware of, I suspect. At length he would 
reach the corn, and selecting a suitable ear, brisk about in the same 
uncertain trigonometrical way to the top of my wood-pile, before my 
window, where he looked me in the face, and there sit for hours, sup- 
plving himself with a new ear from time to time. Sometimes the ear 
which was held balanced over a stick by one paw, slipped from his 
careless grasp and fell to the ground, when he would look over at it 
with a ludicrous expression of uncertainty, as if suspecting that it 
had life, with a mind not made up whether to get it again, or a new 
one, or be off ; now thinking of corn, then listening to hear what was 
in the wind. So the little impudent fellow would waste many an ear 
in a forenoon; till at last, seizing some longer and plumper one, con- 
siderably bigger than himself, and skiltully balancing it, he would set 
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out with it to the woods, like a tiger with a buffalo, by the same zig- 
zag course and frequent pauses, scratching along with it as if it were 
too heavy for him, and falling all the while, making its fal! a diagonal 
between a perpendicular and a horizontal, being determined to put it 
through at any rate ;—a singularly frivolous and whimsical fellow.” 

As for human visitors, “they were winnowed by my mere dis- 
tance from town. Fewer came to see me on trivial business.” 

Still he had a good many callers who did not exactly please him: 
would-be philosophers and reformers, each with a “Morrison’s Pill” 
for the ills of the world: mere curious busvbodies who gossipped 
about the “queer” hermit’s establishment, men of business, who pre- 
tended that they loved to walk in the woods, but were evidently un- 
easy and preoccupied, and thinking of “the great distance at which I 
dwelt from something or other.” Qn the other hand he was glad to 
see children and young women, fresh, unspoiled natures, persons who 
really saw Walden Pond, and the pines and birds and flowers. Fish- 
ermen and hunters, too, steeped in forest-lore, and ready to impart it. 
were sure of a welcome. 

He made the acquaintance of a sturdy young French-Canadian 
woodchopper. “He interested me because he was so quiet and solitarv 
and so happy withal; a well of good humor and contentment which 
overflowed at his eyes. His mirth was without alloy. Sometimes I saw 
him at his work in the woods, felling trees, and he would greet me 
with a laugh of inexpressible satisfaction, and a salutation in Cana- 
dian French, though he spoke English as well. When I approached 
him he would suspend his work, and with half-suppressed mirth lie 
along the trunk of a pine which he had felled, and peeling off the 
inner bark, roll it up in a ball and chew it while he laughed and talk- 
ed. Such an exuberance of animal spirits had he that he sometimes 
tumbled down and rolled on the ground with laughter at anything 
that made him think and tickled him. Toa stranger he appeared to 
know nothing of things in general; yet I sometimes saw in him a man 
whom I had not seen before. I loved to sound him on the various 
reforms of the dav, and he never failed to look at them in the most 
simple and practical light. When I asked him if he could do with- 
out money, he showed the convenience of money in such a way as to 
suggest and coincide with the most philosophical accounts of the 
origin of this institution, and the very derivation of the word pecunta. 
He would defend many institutions better than many philosophers, 
because, in describing them as they concerned him, he gave the true 
reason for their prevalence, and speculation had not suggested to him 
anv other. At another time, hearing Plato’s definition of a man—a 
biped, without feathers—and that one exhibited a cock plucked and 
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called it Plato's man, he thought it an important difference that the 
knees bent the wrong way.” 

His old friends, Emerson, Channing and Alcott, of course, did 
not fail to visit him often. Of Channing's visits he says: "The one 
who came farthest to my lodge, through deepest snows and most dis- 
mal tempests, was a poet. <A farmer, a hunter, a soldier, a reporter. 
even a philosopher, may be daunted ; but nothing can deter a poet, for 
he is actuated by pure love. We made that small house ring with 
boisterous mirth and resound with the murmur of much sober talk 
making amends to Walden vale for the long silences. Broadway was 
still and deserted in comparison. At suitable intervals there were 
regular salutes of laughter, which might have been referred indiffer- 
ently to the last-uttered or the forth-coming jest.” Of Alcott, he 
says: “A true friend of man: almost the only friend of human pro- 
gress. I think he should keep a caravansary on the world’s highway, 
where philosophers of all nations might put up, and on his sign 
should be printed : ‘Entertainment for man, but not for his beast. Enter 
ve that have leisure and a quiet mind, who earnestly seek the right 
road.’ Great Looker! Great Expecter! to converse with whom was 
a New England Night’s Entertainment. Ah! such discourse we had, 
hermit and philosopher, and the old settler I have spoken of,—we 
three,—it expanded and racked my little house.” 

After a little over two years at Walden, Thoreau returned to the 
world, not with any feeling of failure, but rather satisfaction, as of 
one who had proved his position. Probably his chief reason for giv- 
ing up his hermit life was that he was so determined to be free, that 
he feared to be bound to any particular sort of freedom. Hoeing his 
beans was a rare amusement, but there was danger that it might, “if 
continued too long, become a dissipation.”” There were other lives 
to live, and he would not rob them of precious days, for the sake of 
one of which he had already extracted the kernel. He had satisfied 
himself that when once a man sets forward resolutely to live his 
vision, the lions in the way will turn out to be mere paint and paste- 
board, that all the forces of the universe will be for him, and that he 
will succeed in a sense deeper than the man of the world can conceive. 

Thoreau’s book, “Walden; or Life in the Woods,” appeared 
about seven vears later. It exhibits him in two main aspects—a 
critic of society, and an observer of nature. When he deals with 
man, he reflects the thought of Emerson, not as a mere imitator, but 
as one imbued with the very spirit of the sage of Concord. There is 
the same passion for contemplation, the same mystic enthusiasm. 
They were men in whom “we seek vainly a svstem of philosophy 
with principles coherent, interdependent, subordinate, and deriva- 
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tive.” It no doubt seemed to them that such systems were construct- 
ed largely out of worthless distinctions corresponding to realities that 
were not realities. These two men did not represent a system, but 
rather an attitude to life, an attitude of simplicity, universal svm- 
pathy, invincible optimism. In the case of Thoreau this optimism 
swallows up the not very obvious but quite real melancholy of his 
temperament, and as shown in the passage about the “trainers’’ al- 
ready quoted, enables him to look on smilingly at the jingo delirium 
of his time. Both Emerson and Thoreau are characterized by a sort 
of Hindoo detachment, very different from Carlyle’s desperation and 
ferocious Titanic energy, his intense awareness of infinite terrors and 
abysses. The manner, too, of Thoreau’s deliverances is largely bor- 
rowed from Emerson—lofty, oracular, allusive, with a tendency to 
epigrammatic brevity and point. He frequently makes a fine use of 
allegory, as in the passage about trade with the Celestial Empire. 
He often glides into it before the reader is aware, or conceals it dex- 
terously, with a mischievous smile, we may fancy, at those somnolent 
minds which will take his words literally, and in no other way. The 
passage about the “trainers” is a good example of the combination of 
literal and figurative, and, in fact, the whole account of his life at 
Walden is as much a parable as a history. He delights in taking 
some familiar maxim, some old hackneyed phrase or proverb, and 
giving it a new turn or profounder meaning. “If you have built 
castles in the air, your work need not be lost: that is where they 
should be. Now put the foundations under them.” “Entertainment 
for man, but not for his beast.” “If you should ever be betraved in- 
to any of these philanthropies do not let your left hand know what 
your right hand does, for it is not worth knowing.” ‘‘A man sits as 
many risks as he runs.” 

While his retlections on society are interesting and valuable, it 1s 
in his descriptions of nature that we find his most original work. He 
captures the very soul of the pine-tree and lake. Even passages of 
what might seem mere detail,, have a fine simplicity and grace, while 
here and there are glimpses of universal meaning shining through the 
transitory and local. Every chapter is full of a sense of breezy, out- 
door life. He looks at things, not from the point of view represent- 
ed by a $40,000 vacht and a sham castle on an island, but almost with 
the rapt gaze of Wordsworth himself. The contact with Nature is 
direct and living; his soul is alwavs on the watch for divine visita- 
tions, seeking to rise to higher states of feeling. 

After I:merson, and perhaps Hawthorne, Thoreau is the greatest 
of those fine spirits who represent in America the cause of the soul's 
freedom, whose work has been to widen our sympathies, give us eyes, 
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and act as a tonic to our better nature. Lowell’s estimate of him in 
“My Study Windows,” is grotesquely inadequate. He devotes pages 
to his foibles, and to some he never had, and clauses to his rare and 
venuine excellences. The best one can say for the essay in question 
is, that it is not as bad as the “Carlyle.” It is enough, and more than 
enough to quote in reply the words of Emerson: “A truth-speaker he, 
capable of the most deep and strict conversation; a physician to the 
wounds of any soul, a friend, knowing not only the secret of friend- 
ship, but almost worshipped by those few persons who resorted to 
him as their confessor and prophet, and knew the deep value of his 
mind and great heart. His soul was made for the noblest society; 
he had in a short life exhausted the capabilities of this world; wher- 
ever there is knowledge, wherever there is virtue, wherever there is 
beauty, he will find a home.” James Durr. 


IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SABA, 


ERE is Saba, a huge mountain rising precipitously out of the 
ocean depth and narrowing as it ascends, till at last above a 
wreath of silvery cloud it shows its broken cone. Over the rim of 
of the crater, and down its sides, for a thousand feet, lies the dark 
foliage of forest, ending in fringes of steep ravines dense with shrub 
and fresh with mountain runnel; and then great sweeps of green 
declivities, leading to abrupt gigantic walls of snowy rock, or hills 
that run upward in wild confusion, and then throw themselves head- 
long over the purple sea. All around the massive rock, the sea with- 
out a shore, dashes up its roaring billows. Onlv one inlet for a row- 
boat between the fissures of a huge descending rib, affords a landing. 
and from it stretches a tortuous path or ladder nine hundred feet up 
the brown and greeny steps and shaggy forest, then over a gritty 
hump, and down, when lo! a plateau of beauty in the centre of an 
ampitheatre of woody mountains a thousand feet high, and in the 
midst the peaceful and happy homes of two thousand human beings. 
It is the town of St. John, built in the very crater of the extinct vol- 
cano, and safely sheltered by its walls from the furious hurricanes. 
and shaded from a fiercely blazing sun by the ever-hovering clouds. 
How strange the scene! The white houses with their red roofs. 
green jalousies, and neat verandahs covered with rambling convol- 
vulus of gorgeous colours; the gardens with hedges of scarlet hibis- 
cus; the daily busy life of market, school and store, and social duty: 
and the church in the heart of all, from which ascends to the God of 
the universe, the God of the solitary little island, the praise and pray- 
ers of earnest worshippers in which are specially remembered Saba, 
their native land, and Wilhelmina, of far-away Holland, their gra- 
cious queen—all in what was the seething abyss of molten rock. 
belching its flames into the heavens, and rolling its lava tide down in- 
to the watery depth. 

Yet solitarv as this rocky island seems and singular, even she con- 
tributes to the life and work of the great bustling world beyond. 
Her hardy sons, in splendid schooners of their own building, scour the 
West Indian seas, or bent on pursuits carried on ashore, stray to the 
mighty continents east and west and play their part in the drama of 
rushing life, but when done, ever to return, with a competence, or 
without, to their secluded and beloved home in the lofty rocky height. 
Patriots even there! Outside this evrv city, and from the windward 
side, the islands of Anguilla and St. Martin’s are seen in dim outline 
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to the left, and St. Kitt’s and Nevis, more clearly to the right, while 
in full sight, and in the centre rises the island of St. Eustatius. 


MARTINIQUE—St. Pierre as it was. 


St. Pierre is prettily situated at the head of a large and beautiful 
bay, with a background of heights of various forms, some yellow and 
green with crops, and some in the dark green of the forest, while 
above them rise the volcanic mountains, vast and sombre, with shroud- 
ed summits. On the face of the hills there are well-made winding 
roads, from which magnificent views of ocean and of island scenery 
are had, and refreshing breezes are felt. Terrace upon terrace the 
city rises with flights of stone stairs leading off in all directions and in 
the most intricate fashion into queer little squares of courts, where 
the houses are almost hidden in masses of purple, and vermillion, and 
blue, and over all the majestic palms. Down both sides of the streets, 
and every alley and court, are rushing the limpid waters from the 
mountains, cooling the air, and imparting to every corner the appear- 
ance of cleanliness, and then close to the barracks and a line ot beau- 
tiful villas literally clothed with flowers over the very roof, and near 
to a magnificent grove of tamarinds, is a wide, rushing stream, in 
which dozens of dusky women up to the waist are washing clothes 
and slapping them on the boulders in the most frantic manner, while 
they drown the noise of the river, and fill the neighborhood with their 
clanking voices. Amid the tamarinds stands an elegant monument 
of stone commemorative of the great revolution of 1789, erected on 
its centenary, and bearing on one side the inscription, ‘““Ceperunt cives 
libertatem 1789,” and on the other, “Nepotes gloriae avorum 1889.” 
All the essentials to French existence are here—restaurants with per- 
fect cuisine; music gardens and theatres, military pomp and parade; 
fetes and balls; a perpetual high carnival. For the devout there is 
the Roman Church, the only Church allowed on the island, which 
thrusts herself on one’s notice at every turn, whether in the streets 
with their niches for images with burning lamps before them, and their 
religious houses of one sort or another; or up the mountain side with 
the cross at every twist of the road; or in the form of terribly realis- 
tic plaster casts representing the stages of the cross leading to a re- 
volting imitation of the crucifixion. This as it was. 


ST. PIERRE AS IT IS. 


The city of beauty, business and gayety is no more. The gar- 
dens of delight, the homes of luxury, and the halls of festal joy are 
buried heaps. The forty thousand mortals that gave it life are be- 
neath the lava flood, that with irresistible speed and power rushed 
from the mighty mountain mass hard by. Nothing of all its life and 
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loveliness remains. Dust and scoria and petrified lava, all! Over 
its wharfage, market, promenade, the ocean tosses; and the boiling, 
blazing mountain, still looks down in flery fury, rumbling its threat- 
enings, and ever and anon rolling destruction and death in all direc- 
tions. Suddenly the awful change came; suddenly but not without 
warning. ‘‘Escape for thy life’ might have been heard, yet none es- 
caped, save one declared by human tribunal an unrighteous man, and 
lying, a criminal, in prison cell. On the last morning of its 
life the city woke in doubt, anxiety and fear. The people rushed to 
the long neglected Holy Sacrament, and the worship of a long aban- 
doned God, but even while their eye was turned towards Him, and 
the cry for deliverance was on their lips, death seized priests and peo- 
ple alike, turning the sanctuary into a charnel house, the cathedral 
and city into an eternal waste, and vault of dead men’s bones and 
rottenness. Yet in the awfulness of the havoc, the ghastliness of the 
scene, the sublimity of destructive power, we seem to see the presence 
of the Holy, and to hear the sigh of the Merciful. What the lesson? 


CH ACACHACARE. 


The entrance into the Parian Gulf from the Caribbean Sea is 
through a series of channels, deep and narrow, called Bocas, or 
mouths, which divide into several islands a long peninsula stretching 
westward from the north shore of Trinidad. Chacachacare is the 
largest of these islands, and the last looking across to Venezuela, 
close at hand. It consists of ranges of hills about 600 feet high, 
greeny and abruptly dropping into the sea, leaving here and there at 
considerable distance from each other, sandy bays with cocoanut 
trees and valleys quickly narrowing as they run up the hillsides. In 
these bays there is nearly always a summer cottage, or I should say 
sea cottage, for it is always summer in these regions, and away from 
the cottage, thinly scattered negro cabins. The village of Chacacha- 
care, situated on one of these bays, has about thirty houses planted 
anywhere, made of wattle, with roof of palm trees; or of mud cover- 
ed with zinc. The schoolhouse alone is made of wood, and playing 
around it are many children, most of them clothed in rags, having one 
garinent, and some having none. Opposite the village, but on the 
other side of the bay—ILa Tinta Bay—is the Church, a neat Roman 
Catholic frame building. On pursuing the circular road to it from 
the village we discover that the island is almost divided into two by a 
sixth Boca. We come to a narrow neck of sand, on the north 
side of which is the Spanish Main, and on the south side the Parian 
Gulf, and right between is a cottage of concrete from which one can 
throw a stone into either sea. Cocoanut trees give shade and delic- 
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iously cool drinks, and immediately to the right and left rise steep, 
lofty hills, covered with cacti, great trees, and underneath them huge 
century plants. This is our home for a few days. At the north door 
is a crescent stretch of white sand and high rocky bluff at each horn. 
That on the right is bright red with streaks of gray and perfectly 
bare till the greeny rounded head is reached. That on the teft is a 
huge mass of grey, shining like a mountain of silver, dotted with 
clumps of century plants and crowned with tree cacti. Before touch- 
ing the water it suddely splits and throws out a rocky islet, black with 
white lines of quartz. Round it the pelicans are ever wheeling, mak- 
ing swallowy detours of the bay, quickly descending with a great 
splash into the water, seizing their prey, and up again on unwearied 
wing. The water seems teeming with fish; we see them leaping 
gleefully into the air; but their number will be smaller ere the sun 
goes down, for the fisherman comes round in his httle boat for the 
wicker prisons sunk early in the day, and tumbles out upon a pile of 
pebbles the finny captives of marvellous colours, mullet and king, 
and champion, and others as he choses to name them, beautiful in 
life, gold and silver, and black and green, and spotted, the very thing 
for an aquarium, but with another destiny in store for them. 

What a glorious sunset! Now the great orb that has been 
fiercely blazing all day, is hurriedly departing behind the lofty peaks 
and rounds of the Venezuelan mountains. <A circle of fire he seems 
in a yellow plane, dissolving into the softest loveliest blue, then into 
bands of brightest red, and cloudy masses of silver grey and black, 
changing into every variety of form and shade of colour, till black- 
ness conquers and darkness, dense darkness, c@vers land and sea. 
Then over mountain sides and through the surrounding foliage, 
myriads of fire tlies rush forth as at a wizard’s call, and Hash hither and 
thither over all, and through all, their brilliant scintillations, as 1f the | 
place had become the frontier of that glorious dome above, with the 
plough right overhead and the southern cross in the horizon, and the 
stars and planets thickly strewn, of marvellous size and lustre. 

But the sunset is not always so. Last night there came rushing 
round the precipitous height and pelican isle, a huge cloud, black as 
night and thick, which spread itself over the whole main like a fun- 
eral pall. Then gathering itself up it settled on the mountain tops, and 
down over all, completely blotting out the grandeur of the departing 
sun, and rapidly throwing blackest night over the whole landscape. 
We hasten within the cottage between the two seas, behind, before, 
and the two mountains, right and left. The wind has risen from a 
breeze to a gale; from a gale to what seems to us foreigners, a hurri- 
cane. All night through it madly raged. The oceans on both sides 
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rolled up their waters and dashed them on the rocks and sands with 
terrifying roar and hiss. The rain descended, not in drops but in 
oceans, and with a noise that mingling with the rage of seas and the 
awful howl and rush of wind, filled with fear the puny mortal lying 
in stillness and sleeplessness. 

In the morning all was peace and sunshine. No trace of storm 
was visible, save a pool here and there in rocky hollows, and tanks 
and cisterns overflowing with heaven's precious boon. Dinah, the 
nearest cottager, is abroad, tall and stately, black as ebony, with a 
pipe in her mouth, and a bottle on her head, with yellowy green 
bodice and skirt bunched around her, ending midway in rags and 
tatters, over a snowy petticoat stiffened with starch and surrounded 
with countless tucks and rows of insertion, and ending with inky 
ankles and feet, massive and flat. She has come with milk for early 
coffee, and will linger till she is seen, and sees. 


TRINIDAD, THE BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


Once more, after many years of imperishable memories, we find 
ourselves in this marvellous tropical paradise, revelling in the rich- 
ness of its luxuriance and gorgeous grandeur. No tongue or pen 
can describe this perfect wonderland. One feels as if on enchanted 
ground, where all things, even the grass beneath one’s feet, have 
been changed from the ordinary into the extraordinary, not merely 
into what we have read or heard of, but what our liveliest imagina- 
tions have never conjured up. 

Here is an avenue of palms whose plumes of forty or fifty feet 
are playing with each other one hundred and thirty feet overhead, 
and whose trunks ar®@ like massive pillars of silver leading up to the 
palace of some wizard prince. There, is a green savannah, every 
inch of which is shadowed with the far-stretching leafy boughs of a 
single majestic saman. Here, are lines of ceibas, running up from 
the ground like mountain ranges, into trunks of mammoth girth, and 
hurling into the air their ponderous branches, brilliant with the col- 
ouring of a thousand parasites. There, are the fantasticalities of 
floral development, countless orchids, vieing with each other in the 
grotesqueness of their form, and brilliancy of their hue, leaping out 
of the vegetable into the animal world, like bees and butterflies, and 
lizards, and swans, and doves, and eagles, yea! even like human be- 
ings, arrayed as for a fairy carnival ; and some huge, ugly and uncan- 
ny looking, carrying trap-like sacks for living creatures, their favour- 
ite food. Here, issuing from the earth are piles of cordage, which 
twist and twine themselves into large cables, tighten their coils around 
the titanic trunk, loop them loosely over the lower boughs, and touch- 
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ing the sward in festoons, swing themselves aloft higher and hither 
and thither, till, like a Samson, the giant of the forest is bound fast 
and firm. There, are trees laden with curious fruit, invisible to the 
eye on stem, or branch, or twig, or leaf, but visible when you search 
the ground, clustering on vines that trail along the grass, far as the 
shadow of the farthest bough. Here, are large groups of fan palms, 
or “The Traveller’s Joy,” twenty, thirty feet high, whose every frond 
has a deep draught of clear, cool water for the weary pilgrim in a dry 
and thirsty land; and there, is the ivory palm bearing its fruit at the 
base of the trunk, great nbrous excrescences, swollen with a hard and 
white material that supplies the world with buttons, and handles for 
sun-shades and umbrellas. But at every step there is something that ex- 
cites curiosity, and increases knowledge. Snap these dry twigs and 
smell; it is the camphor tree. Bark that one and taste; it is the cin- 
namon. Slit that one and see the thick milky juice flowing, curd- 
ling and stiffening; it is the India rubber tree. Look at that hedge 
of shrubs flowering like myrtles, snow-white corollas with bunches 
of golden stamens; they are tea plants. Look on the other side at 
that clump of bushes, with dark, smooth-pointed leaves, and green 
berries thickly strewn on every twig: they are young coffee trees. 
And what are these small trees with shining leathery leaves and clus- 
ters of buds like nails? They are cloves. But look! there are rows 
upon rows of aloes, lign-aloes and bitter; taste if you doubt and you 
will have the evidence of your senses the rest of the day, and mayhap 
to-morrow. But now we have entered a grove of nutmeg trees. 
The foliage is dense, dark green above and auburn beneath. The 
fruit is hanging like chestnuts; the ground is strewn with mahogany 
kernels, burst from rich orange shells, and wrapped in an arillus of 
fiery red, afterwards changing to yellow, and known as mace. But 
the shade is deepening as we descend, and the gurgling of water is 
heard, and suddenly the whole world of ferns and mosses opens out 
before us; treasures in every crook and cranny, and fissure, and cre- 
vice, through the ravine and up the banks, on every stone and fallen 
bough—the whole costly outpourings of a million conservatories in 
one vast, wild, bewitching mass! Then we emerge into the sun- 
shine, and find ourselves in a curving pathway lined with crotons of 
infinite blendings, old gold and crimson, creamy white <nd scarlet, 
purplish pink and grey, bronzy red and yellowy green, maroon deep- 
ening to dense black, every shade of every colour and combination, 
indescribable gorgeousness. Lingering, stopping at almost every step, 
we come to copses as sweet as English hawthorne, or apple blossom, 
orange trees in flower, and yet covered with fruit, green, canary, and 
rich yellow balls, and here in the midst of a closely shaven lawn a 
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spraying fountain with pond of lotus plants throwing up from thin, 
large green leaves, magnificent spikes of unrivalled pencilling and 
splendour. Oh! those exquisite gardens. Their recollection is a joy 
forever. We are at the exit, and under the shade of a Bread Fruit 
tree the carriage is waiting. A magnificent tree it is, high as an old 
chestnut, and still more umbrageous, with leaves large dark green 
and beautifully glossy, as if newly varnished. The fruit is hanging 
thickly from every twig, large as musk melons, round and rough, 
some green, some yellowing to ripeness. We call to mind the strange 
historic tale of the “Bounty” and Byron’s “Island,” and recite the 
beautiful passage as an apostrophe to the noble specimen before us: 


The Bread-fruit tree, which without plough-share yields 
The unreaped harvest of unfurrowed fields 

And bakes its unadulterated loaves 

Without a furnace, in unpurchased groves; 

And flings off famine from its fertile breast— 

A priceless market for the gathering guest.’ 


We make our salaam, and are off to the 
BLUE BASIN. 


The road hard and as if newly swept,at first curves through a broad 
savannah studded with lofty feathery palms, and then through a wide 
valley that sweeps from the wooded hills down to the waves of the Par- 
ian Gulf. Saw you ever such trees as these’ There is an avenue of 
gigantic samans with trunks like British oaks, ceamuries old, and 
huge, outstretching boughs that seem like banks of vegetation, so al- 
together clothed are they with parasitical plants, staring at you from 
their greeny heights with eyes of fery red, brilliant vermillion, bur- 
nished gold, and captivating blue. But, look! there, is a tree that has 
begun to make a forest. The rough and twisted trunk, rising no very 
considerable height, although to the eye it may be lessened by the 
width, throws up and out its boughs of luxuriant foliage that effect- 
ually shuts out the burning ray; and from these boughs, as from the 
joints of a vine, or tradescantia, bunches of roots strike out and down- 
wards, hanging in great shaggy masses, and growing till they touch 
the ground. Then, curious to notice, tipped with a hard sharp-point- 
ed case, these dangling creepers penetrate the soil, however hard, 
take root, and turn the fibrous clusters into sturdy trunks. It is the 
famous Banyan tree, which is thus spreading into a forest, if allowed. 
of indescribable weirdness and baffling intricacy. Wondering, we 
gaze at it and try to recall the graphic description of it from the pen 
of Milton, but we are attracted to something new and interesting to 
note. Meeting us on the road is a Hindu, a man of medium height, 
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sorowful look, light copper colour, with a sprinkling of black freck- 
les over his nose, arrayed in white turban, white tunic, white trousers 
down to the knee, thin bare legs, bare feet. His step is light and 
quick, and his carriage erect and dignified. About three yards be- 
hind him is his wife, of small size and coppery complexion and gentle 
expression ; the hair is black and straight, and the parting is painted 
red. One piece of light blue muslin, skilfully arranged, envelopes 
the figure, serving as hat, costume, and mantle. The neck and arms 
and feet are bare. Across the forehead is a band of gold coins with 
small gold bells between; in her ears are rings of thick gold wire as 
large as bangles; on the sides of her nostrils are flat circular pieces 
of gold in filigree work and through her nose is a ring; round her 
neck are strings of silver coins, and her arms and wrists and ankles 
are hooped with silver. She is her husband’s banking house, and 
manifestly conscious of his treasure he walks along, holding no con- 
versation with her, but in silence keeping step and the same distance 
apart. Further on, we pass a number of men in full dress, consisting 
of a white handkerchief around their heads, and another around their 
loins, busy in the construction of a bridge. The women are the 
labourers, carrying baskets on their heads, instead of hods on their 
shoulders. There, is a little girl, brown as a nut, covered with rings 
of gold and silver, carrying a large pitcher of water, beautifully 
poised on her head, and never requiring the slightest touch of the 
hands, that are regaling with mango the neat littke woman. And 
there, is an old negress gathering up the remnants of a tree that has 
been cut down and, can you believe it? breaking the branches, thick 
aS a man’s wrist, not across the knee as we should, but actually 
across her skull. Here, is a large circular building of mud, with 
here and there painted in red and blue, cabalistic letters and figures, 
and everywhere splattered with cow-manure. Through the wide 
entrance we can see, as we slowly pass, men here and there seated on 
the ground, with their legs drawn under them, and some of them 
with their legs drawn straight in front of them, but whether they are 
praying or lost in a reverie, or listening to the story-teller, we cannot 
say. 

Now we are on a beautiful country road, with a grove of cocoa- 
nut trees on the left beyond which the waves are breaking with a 
drowsy murmuring on a pebbly beach, and on the right stretch acres 
of yellowing sugar cane with now and again a group of palms and 
huge trees in gorgeous array, the setting of the planter’s villa. Be- 
yond are the heights of sable green, and over them is the azure vault 
of heaven. Gradually, we get nearer and nearer, and at last, by a 
sharp detour, we are borne into a wealth of foliage and a scene of 
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ever-increasing beauty, grandeur, enchantment. Leaving our car- 
riage, we advance slowly ; we can hardly advance at all. It is simply 
fairyland. A cantering brook has suddenly rested at our feet in a 
series of pools fringed with long polypodiums, and dotted with islets 
of tree-ferns. Curious looking flowers are flaunting their brilliant 
colours from hollows in the green banks, that quickly rise to a tower- 
ing background of rock and cacao-trees and bois-immortelles; the 
thick shadows of the ceibas on the green grass underneath inter- 
spersed with all kinds of bulbous beauties and broken here and there 
with golden beams of sunlight. Along the huge trunks, and wind- 
ing along the far out-stretching limbs, is the aristolochia or Dutch- 
man’s pipe, every leaf as large as a Roman shield, fighting for pos- 
session with a thousand climbers that throw themselves everywhere 
and down in clustering heaps, and tassels of flaming dyes. A goat 
with its kid is browsing on the grassy zig-zag path, which as yet is 
level, and a little negro cabin, half hidden in orange trees, sur- 
rounded with a hedge of hibiscus, all aglow with crimson and snow- 
white, pink and creamy blossoms, with its mistress at the gate, with 
ebony face and bright coloured turban, completes a picture that can 
never fade away. But the path leads suddenly upwards, and the 
back has to be bent to the brae, and the handkerchiefs are in continual 
requisition. The beginning, however, is the worst, and with gradual 
ascent we slowly pass the continuous rockery on our left, abounding 
in all kinds of ferns, golden and silvery, and the rare filmy in masses, 
and the maiden-hair in countless varieties; and on the right the 
abrupt descent to the ravine, from which rises through the thick fol- 
iage of forest trees and shrubbery, the roar of rushing water. And 
now the Blue Basin is reached; a large circular sheet of water, blue 
as the intensely blue heavens looking down upon it. Perpendicular 
cliffs, with here and there emerald patches and over-arching green- 
ery, form three-fourths of its circumference; and from the topmost 
height, cascading waters of silvery sheen and snowy whiteness, blown 
ever and anon into opalescent spray, impart a coolness to the atmos- 
phere, while their voices lull the pilgrim spirit into the deep sweet 
restfulness of Elysium. 


TOBAGO ; THE HIGH WOODS. 


In Tobago, the island of Robinson Crusoe, and with all the fas 
cination and faith of early days, the thrilling classic of every boy, has 
again been read. There is something intensely exciting and 
exhilarating in approaching a land rarely frequented by tourist, with 
depths and heights, and stretches of unexplored and untold gran- 
deur, the scene of undying romantic story. From Scarborough, 
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its little lovely capital growing from the silvery, sandy shore, up 
greeny heights surmounted by frowning battlements from which the 
Union Jack is waving, we proceed by a constantly winding ascending 
road, lined with tamarind and bread-fruit trees and endless varieties 
of palms, to Government House. The warden, or deputy governor, 
the nephew of our genial friend and companion, the Professor of 
Physics at Queen's, a fellow graduate of Edinburgh University, and 
withal of Scottish birth, gives us a welcome of unmistakable ring to 
his palatial dwelling and magnificent kingdom. Nor he alone, but 
the lady by his side also, receives the travellers from afar, with a 
heartiness breathing of home, and a lavish kindness that never can 
fade from my memory. From the wide verandah with central al- 
cove, that stretches some seventy feet on the drawing-room side of 
the house, we look out on the ravishing scene. From masses of gor- 
geous colour beside us, and an air laden with subtle delicious per- 
fume, there stretches through valleys and uplands-and hills, away to 
the glittering ocean, a panorama of richest tropical beauty throwing 
its mystic influence over one, and creating the uncontrollable desire 
to rush into its hidden depths and penetrate its bewitching mvsteries. 
Enchanted, we hear a voice behind us, saying: ‘““You shall see grand- 
er things than these,” and grander things than these we most assur- 
edly saw before we left this earthly paradise. And though no em- 
bargo was laid upon our spirits, to disclose aught that the eye saw 
and the ear heard, yet utterly powerless do we feel ourselves to give 
the faintest accurate idea of the glory of the land. Nevertheless, let 
vain ambition try. 

It is early morning and the day is doubtful, but dusky sturdy 
messengers have long since departed with boxes, bags, portmanteaus. 
on their heads, our impedimenta on the projected invasion of the 
high woods, through paths just opened up, never yet trodden by 
stranger foot, or native, save that of the brave, laborious maker. The 
horses are at the gate; in a trice we are in the saddle and off. At 
first we slowly wend our way through meadows, gay with amaryllis 
and nameless beauties, then through copses of fluttering bananas. 
and a wild profusion of limes, almonds, and orange trees in blossom. 
till we reach a magnificent bav, of hard white sand and loud resound- 
ing billows, along which, asif by sudden inspiration, we rush like the 
hurricane. Then forward bya tortuous route, round about great gul- 
lies fullof cacao trees and palms, then by narrow paths round preci- 
pices, then down through plantations of cocoanut trees and negro vil- 
lages, atone time buried in deepest valley with nought but everlasting 
foliage around and the blue heavens far off, and at another time on a 
bare majestic bluff, thousands of feet high, with the lonely Atlantic 
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ocean struggling with cloven rocks beneath and sweeping away to 
the distant horizon. Through scenes like these we reach at close of 
day the Rest-House in a negro village. It is a small plain of cocoa- 
nut trees, with long crooked trunks’ and feathery tufts rising out of 
plantains and bananas sheltering palm-thatched cabins in thick dis- 
order. The high waves are dashing outside our windows ; a boat lies 
near high, with the name “J. Crusoe”; a yellow radiance is over all; 
then sudden darkness. 

We are now in a great winding valley of rubber trees, a planta- 
tion of thousands and thousands of various kinds, about to bring 
handsome returns to the patient industrious owners. Then up the 
hill sides are groves of cacao throwing out from barky trunks and 
branches pods large as cucumbers, ribbed, green and bronze, and 
yellow, and red; and beyond them, clothing hills above hills, and 
mountain peaks and rounds, forests of bamboo, cedar, mahogany, lo- 
cust, logwood and palm. Eight times over have we forded a river. 
now narrowing and rushing with deafening noise through thwarting 
boulders; now through deep dark beds, fringed and almost hidden 
with fluttering fronds and fiery stems of bloom—and again widening 
out into little lakes, peaceful and cool under the high overarching 
leafy boughs. Climbing by rocky and winding tracks the wooded 
heights, we emerge into the sunny open, to descend through acres of 
sugar cane, tall and green as Canadian corn. Many and merry are 
the voices mingling with the clash of the cutlas as the busy descend- 
ants of two hundred slaves that used to do and endure on these very 
scenes, cut down, gather up, and bear away on the lazy bullocks, the 
succulent stems to the mill hard by. We halt and receive a hearty In- 
dian welcome—we are not unexpected, and all things are readv; so 
we rest in human kindness and rich abundance; we rest and are 
thankful. So, too, we believe, do the hardv, willing steeds, which 
the grooms have led off to shade and water and provender. But the 
journey is not yet done. Rest and refreshment are for further pur- 
suit, and soon up the usual labyrinthine track, by towering rocks 
threatening to fall before we pass, and across streams tumbling from: 
fearful heights and washing away the narrow ledge by which in sin- 
gle file we cautiously advance, we reach a summit two thousand feet 
above the sea. The view is superb. The deep descent of rich vege. 
tation widening out into vallev of cane and cacao, with here and there 
on vantage points neatly constructed cottages; and the village with 
its church and steeple half hidden in the grove of cocoanut trees, and 
bevond a magnificent land-locked hav, and further bevond the mightv 
ocean, make a picture of beauty and grandeur, peace and rest, that not 
merely the eve but the soul would behold forever. Zig-zag for miles 
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we slowly descend and land at the Rest-house of cedar close to the 
shore. Cutlas in mouth, a dark urchin runs up, like a monkey, a 
cocoanut tree, and a thirst which we thought unquenchable, is speed- 
ily relieved by the deep, delicious draught. 

With the dawn we are all in the saddle, a party of five, and the 
ascent of the high woods is at once begun. Through twenty or thir- 
ty miles we defile through scenery of the wildest, grandest 
description, without a break of the tame, or common. through awful 
gullies of palmiste; through lanes of rock like upright meadows of 
fern dripping the clouds of heaven; underneath ponderous boughs of 
forest giants, throwing from their lofty heights thousands of cables. 
twisting cords, and lines, darkening the air, blocking the way; across 
roaring floods that tear the rocks from under them and madly dash 
down the deep ravines of gloom and foliage; up banks and humps of 
rock that at the foot seem inaccessible; through park-like scenes of 
monster towering palms, turpentine trees, and countless others of tre- 
mendous girth and overwhelming height; then resting on summit 
after summit, in the clear light of bluest sky, and the cooling breeze 
of ocean, with a world of wealth and beauty and stillness all around: 
then dashing into the dark woods again, up the ascents and down the 
hollows, with now the shout from the foremost horseman: “Look 
out; land slip”; “keep to the left—huge hole”; “see that enormous 
snake’; and then the loud chattering of whole colonies of parrots. 
flying fast and high, in terror of the invader. Through scenes like 
these we slowly wend our way over the great watershed of the island 
travelling from east to west, and landing before the sun went gor- 
geouslvy down into the ocean waves, in a Rest-house of cedar, beside 
the sea, in the midst of a garden of pine-apple, grand bread fruit 
trees, never failing to win admiration, and sappodilloes bowing to 
the ground with their russet balls of ambrosial nectar. To your rest 
and reward good, gentle, willing, and sure-footed Dick! We dream; 
we shall ever dream of glorious realities past. 

Joun MACKIE. 





(CHANCELLOR FLEMING. 


NOTES ON LIFE AND WORK IN THE 
CAVENDISH LABORATORY, CAMBRIDGE. 


|* 1871 the University of Cambridge founded a chair of Experi- 

inental Physics and appointed James Clerk Maxwell to be its 
first occupant. The new professor was required not only to “teach 
and illustrate the laws of heat, electricity and magnetism,” but also 
“to apply himself to the advancement of the knowledge of such sub- 
jects and to promote their study in the University.” Shortly before 
Maxwell’s appointment, the Chancellor,—William Cavendish, Duke 
of Devonshire—offered to build a physical laboratory and present it 
to his Alma Mater; so Maxwell had as one of his first cares, the 
direction of the planning and building of the “Cavendish Labor- 
atory.” In 1874 the building was finished and formally presented to 
the University by the generous donor, who at that time announced 
his intention of equipping it with apparatus suited to the then pres- 
ent state of science. This gift was completed three years later. 

In these and the following years Maxwell’s work included his 
verification of “Ohm's Law” to one one-hundred-millionth of one per 
cent. also most of his study of the physical properties of gases. His 
famous books, “The Theory of Heat” and the ‘“‘Treatise of Electric- 
ity and Magnetism’’—the latter including his electro-magnetic theory 
of light—were completed here, though most of the work on them had 
been done before the author accepted the Cavendish Professorship. 

Maxwell died in 1879 and was succeded by Lord Rayleigh, who 
in the next five years carried out much of his classic “Determinations 
of Electrica} Standards.” Rayleigh resigned in 1884, and the elec- 
tors chose J. J. Thomson—the present occupant of the chair. Pro- 
fessor Thomson began his great study of the phenomena accompany- 
ing the discharge of electricity through gases, the recent results of 
which have had such a widespread effect in the world of phvsical 
thought. 

Such, as far as I can learn, is a bare outline of the course of the 
‘Cavendish’ until the early nineties. Then the question of the rela- 
tion of the University to advanced study and research forced itself 
upon the Senate with the result that in 1896 action was taken that 
marks an epoch in the development of research, not onlv at the Cav- 
endish, but in all departments of the University. By virtue of these 
new regulations any one—being a graduate of another University, or 
having published papers or written books, or in any way having given 
evidence of abilitv for advanced study or researcn—may he admitted 
to the University as an “advanced student,” provided onlv that the 
work he proposes to do can be conveniently carried on there. These 
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students by “keeping” six terms (two academic years) ‘in residence” 
and by submitting a thesis that in the opinion of the Degree Com- 
mittee “is of distinction as an original contribution to learning or as 
a record of original research,” may ‘proceed’ to the degree of B.A. 
The degree obtained in this way carries exactly the same university 
standing and all privileges accompanying the degree as obtained 
through the older courses.* 

These liberal regulations seem to have effected a complete change 
in the nature of the Cavendish. Soon after the adoption of these 
rules, a couple of research students—men who came to do research 
and to study research methods—entered the laboratory. From term 
to term the numbers of such students increased and the institution 
found itself changing from a laboratory of the ordinary type to a 
research school—a centre of organized attack on the scientific pro- 
blems of the times. To-day the Cavendish—with its twenty re- 
searchers, led bv their beloved professor—ranks not only among the 
first of such schools but is one, the importance of which is growing 
from year to vear. 

The above mentioned advance at the Cavendish is not solely due 
to the regulations concerning advanced students except in so far as 
these permit students to come into contact with a man who is perhaps 
the ablest director of research in phvsics to be found to-day. 

Research schools—more than anv other department of univer- 
sitv life—must depend for their success on the enthusiasm and abilitv 
of individual leaders. This may be seen in Cambridge itself, for while 
there are manv other research departments to which the new regula- 
tions apply, none of them, at present, are at all comparable with the 
Cavendish in number of researchers nor inthe importance of the work 
done. So centres of research will probably pass from place to place. 
as leaders come and go. Certainly Cambridge leads in Physics to- 
dav, by virtue of the well deserved reputation of Professor J. J. 
Thomson and of the class of work done under his direction. 

An intending student arriving in Cambridge and enquiring for 
the Cavendish Laboratorv is directed to a three-storied stone build- 
ing in Free School Lane. He finds the whole lower story devoted 
to research—as the stone floors there were laid under Maxwell’s dir- 
ection especially to secure that steadv support indespensable in deli- 
cate measurement. Qn this floor is situated the batterv and dynamo 
room and the large workshop where most of the apparatus used in 
the building is constructed under the care of a well-known instrument 
maker, Mr. W. G. Pve. On the second floor will be found the Pro- 


*Thus Cambridge admits, to her degrees, those who have shown ability for oricinal 
thought and work. Such may rec eive fal University standing without ever having pass- 
ed or even written on an “examination.” This is certainly a step in the right direction. 
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fessor’s office, the large lecture theatre, Preparation and Apparatus 
rooms—in which latter are many historical instruments of Maxwell 
and other experimenters. There will be found here also the large 
laboratory where the Arts undergraduates do their elementary prac- 
tical work. The third story contains a small library and one room 
where the advanced Arts men work, but the remainder of the floor— 
four large rooms—is entirely for research. At present, men who 
cannot find room in the older part of the laboratory are being forced 
to set up their work in a sort of basement under the single story 
wing that has been recently built to accomodate the medical practical 
physics classes. 

Naturally, the first step taken by the new student is to secure an 
interview with the Professor. Here his previous experience in ex- 
perimental work is talked over and the course of investigation that 
he intends to enter upon is discussed. The proposed work may meet 
with approval or the Professor may suggest some other question as 
being of greater interest or importance. The next few weeks are 
spent pretty completely in the various libraries where the student 
posts himself fully on the work already done along the line of his 
special subject. In frequent informal consultations with the Profes- 
sor and the research students, a plan of attack is outlined. A place 
is found in the laboratory where the student may work, and then 
begins the regular research life. In collecting the various required 
pieces of apparatus and in constructing or superintending the con- 
struction of any special pieces that may be necessary, the new student 
learns the resources of the laboratory and becomes acquainted with 
the staff and any of the researchers that he has not vet met. He sees 
his fellow students daily at their work and finds out just what each is 
doing or is trying to do. As he works away at his own problem he 
follows the progress of each of the others, learns their difficulties and 
watches their methods of overcoming them. He asks their advice 
when his own work is unsatisfactory, and the time soon comes when 
advice is asked of him. It is then he feels that his experience and 
inventiveness have become factors in the general life of the laboratory. 

Each day the Professor visits the students to enquire what pro- 
gress has been made, to talk over difficulties and to suggest methods 
of overcoming them. 

At quarter to five o’clock—except on the regular Saturday half 
holiday—tea is served in the Professor's private room. There the 
men meet and while enjoving a cup of tea and a biscuit, chat with the 
Professor or with one another. The talk runs on various subjects. 
perhaps it is some difficulties that a student is meeting, or it mav be 
some trouble that the Professor has found in his work; an old physi- 
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cal theory may be under discussion, or some recent article in the 
‘Philosophical Magazine,” or the **Annalen der Physik” may receive 
attention. At other times the merits of the Australian Cricket team 
or the chances of Cambridge against Oxford in a coming contest will 
occupy the chief place in the conversation. It is a half hour—or 
sometimes longer if an interesting subject is forward—in which Pro- 
fessor and students meet without restraint, when all are more or less 
at leisure to take their thoughts from their own work. I do not wish 
to be taken to mean that this is the only time when a student has free 
intrecourse with the Professor, for nothing could be freer than the 
approachableness of “J. J.”—as his students call him among them- 
selves. 

At six o'clock the laboratory closes and it is only by special per- 
nussion that one may continue work. 

In the evenings the research men generally meet in one another’s 
sitting rooms, sometimes eight or ten together, sometimes only one 
or two, and over coffee and cigarettes discuss ‘‘shop” and general 
topics until nearly midnight. The enthusiasm of the Professor for 
his work is felt strongly among his men, so much so indeed that it 
was the writer’s experience that one profited as much from an even- 
ing’s discussion with the more experienced students as from attend- 
ing a set lecture. These features of research life in the Cavendish 
are so attractive that the tutors of the college frequently complain ot 
the “exclusiveness of the advanced students.” 

* * 
« 

The nature of the work being carried on at the Cavendish Labor- 
atory may be understood from the following notes on the corpuscular 
theory of electricity which has been almost entirely developed there. 
These notes make no pretence at completeness. 

About sixteen years ago Professor J. J. Thomson suggested that 
the electric current in metals, gases, etc., might be a flow of small 
charged particles within the body of the conductor. The objection 
was raised that on this hypothesis an electric current flowing across 
a junction of two metals should carrv particles of one into the body 
of the other. Jor instance, if a current flowed from a copper wire to 
an iron wire, particles of copper should be carried into the iron and 
thus make an alloy of the two metals—at least, near the points of 
junction. Experiments were made by sending large currents across 
such junctions for some wecks, but as all results tended to negative 
the idea that the electric current increased the natural interdiffusion | 
of the metals, the theorv was discredited, at least in that form, 

Before taking up the present ideas on the above subject it will be 
well to recall the theory of what takes place when a solid salt is dis- 
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solved in water. When, for example, common table salt—sodium 
chloride—dissolves, some at least ot the molecules exist no longer asa 
compound of sodium and chlorine but are found broken up into atoms 
of sodium bearing charges of positive electricity, and atoms of chlor- 
ine bearing charges of negative electricity. These charged atoms 
existing as such in the solution are known as ions. In the process of 
electrolysis the current is carried by these. The chlorine ions being: 
negatively charged, move under the influence of the electrostatic field 
set up between the electrodes and so approach the positive plate of 
the cell. There they give up their electric charges to the metal and 
then either unite to form chlorine molecules or immediately enter into 
chemical combination with some of the surrounding substances. The 
sodium acts similarly at the opposite pole of the cell. Irom some of 
Faraday’s results it follows that the charge carried by an ion is either 
a fixed quantity of electricity or a simple multiple of that quantity. 
That is, the quantity of electricity carried by ions of monovalent ele- 
ments such as potassium, sodium, chlorine, etc., is always the same as 
that carried by a hydrogen ion, while the quantity carried by divalent 
elements such as copper, lead, etc., is always just twice that amount. 
Thus the electricity carried by a hydrogen ion seems to be a natural 
unit of quantity, for not only is it the same for all hydrogen ions in 
solution but it is the smallest quantity of electricity known to present 
day science. . 

When Roentgen discovered the “X-rays” he also found that the 
air through which the rays were passing had an abnormal electrical 
conductivity but that this rapidly diminished when the rays were shut 
off, reaching its normal value in the course of a few seconds. Pro- 
fessor J. J. Thomson and his students immediately took up the study 
of this latter effect and it was found that the impact of the rays on the 
air (or any other gas) ionized it: that is, broke it up into particles 
carrying positive and negative electric charges. In the case of the 
ionization of a gas, there is no chemical decomposition of its mole- 
cules as occurs in solutions, but the change—to be explained present- 
ly—is of a nature previously unknown. The charges carried by these 
gaseous ions are the same as those carried by hydrogen tons in solu- 
tions—which, as we have said, are a sort of ‘electrical atom” or min- 
imal quantity of electricity. 

From these facts it will be seen that the conductivity imparted to 
gases by the passage of X-rays is due, as in the case of solutions, to 
the actual transport of electricity by the movement of charged parti- 
cles and that the rapid decay of the conductivity, when the rays are 
shut off, comes from the recombination of the ions, forming neutral 
molecules of gas. This action being due to the mutual electrostatic 
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attractions of the oppositely charged ions. Of course this recombin- 
ation goes on even when the rays are passing; and a steady state is 
attained when the number of ions disappearing by recombination in 
any given time 1s equal to the number produced by the rays in that 
ume. 

The electrical discharge in rarified gases, as in ‘““vacuum tubes, ” 
's carried by these gaseous ions—and an examination of their electro- 
static and magnetic properties shows that the negative ion ts the same 
in all cases—at least at the beginning of its course.! That is, its 
properties are independent of the nature or constitution of the gas in 
the tube, of the metal from which the electrodes are made, and of the 
means taken to ionize the gas—for the X-rays are not the only means 
at our disposal. 


These bodies have received the name “‘corpuscles.” The mass 
of a corpuscle is of the order 2X10*’grams or about one thousandth 
of the mass of a hydrogen atom—the smallest previously known mass 
in nature. The positive ion, on the other hand, is of atomic or mole- 
cular dimensions and varies from gas to gas. 


It is believed that the passage of the intense electromagnetic 
pulse—constituting the X-rays—in some cases produces a field strong 
enough to detach a corpuscle from the previously neutral molecule of 
gas and that the remaining part, having of course an opposite and 
equal charge is the positive ion. These then are free to move under 
the influence of any electrostatic field that may be present, or if left 
in merely their own field will recombine by virtue of their mutual 
electrostatic attraction. 


In the case of the Kathode Rays, the nature of the gas or of the 
metal of the cathode has—as has been stated—no influence on the 
properties of the corpuscles. These issue from the metal and as they 
move about a thousand times as fast as the big positive ions we may 
consider, for a first approximation that the current is carried entirely 
by them. This brings us back to the original hypothesis of Prof. J. J. 
‘Lhomson, the objections to which are now seen to be removed, for if 
the corpuscles in the before-mentioned copper wire are the same as 
those in the iron wire, no test will reveal their passage from one to 
the other. 


These corpuscles in a metal seem to exert a “corpuscular press- 
ure” and in many ways to conform to the laws followed by the mole- 
cules of a gas. Consider the case of a hot platinum wire or a carbon 
filament. The surrounding gas is rendered conducting by the cor- 





(7) In dusty air, the negative ion may attract to itself particles of dust, thus increasing 
the total moving mass. 
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puscles from the wire!’/ passing out into the surrounding space in a 
manner similar to that in which the molecules of an evaporating 
liquid escape into the gas above it. We know that carbon, even at 
temperatures attained in a laboratory, emits corpuscles carrying cur- 
rents of the order of one ampere per square cemtimeter of surface. 
Now if the sun’s light be due—as astronomers believe—to glowing 
carbon, our luminary must act as a gigantic kathode emitting streams 
of corpuscles into all space. These particles on reaching the earth's 
magnetic field will travel along the lines of magnetic force north and 
south, and as these ‘dip’ the corpuscles enter layers of air suffcient- 
ly condensed to luminesce, and the aurora results. Arrhenius has 
worked out this theory in detail and shows that it explains the ob- 
served lunar and sunspot periods of the aurora. This stream of 
négatively charged particles will charge the earth (and moon) nega- 
tively until a state 1s reached in which the number of corpuscles radi- 
ated from the earth into space equals the number gained from the sun 
inthe same time. Thus the known negative charges of the earth and 
moon are easily explained. The luminosity of the nebulae, too, has 
been attributed to these ‘rays’ passing through masses of gas,—not 
necessarily at high temperatures. Other astronomical phenomena, 
such as the behaviour of comets near the sun, zodiacal light, gegen- 
schein, the ‘opacity of space,’ diffusion of light from the sky, etc., find 
explanations as results of this idea. 

The diamagnetic properties of most substances follow directly 
from the action of the corpuscles; also other obscure phenomena, as 
the change of electrical resistance experienced by conductors when 
placed in a magnetic field, the ‘Hall effect,” and contact difference of 
potential. Thermo-electric effects find comparatively simple solu- 
tions from the heat properties of the corpuscles and there is good 
reason to suspect that these may be the chief agents in the carrying 
of heat itself as well as of electricity. 

I would like to add a numerical instance of corroboration of gas 
theory from these corpuscular measurements. Kelvin, Maxwell. 
Clausius and others have calculated the number of molecules in a 
cubic centimeter of gas at normal temperature and pressure, but all 
their investigations are based on assumptions as to the shape of the 
molecules and the laws of force existing between them. The follow- 





(1) These corpuscles, it should be noted are not produced by the electric current but 
exist in the metal moving about like the molecules of a gas. Non-electrified pieces of 
metal contain equal numbers of positiveand negative ions—an equilibrium being main- 
tained between those recombining and those dissuciated from neutral molecules, possibly 
by the molecular movements of temperature. The application of an electromotive 
force to the ends of the metal would 1mpose a drift of the corpuscles along the electrosta.- 
tic lines of force, just as in the case of a wind in air whichis a drift of the molecules of air 
in a given direction, but it is by no means to be imagined that every molecule of air is 
moving only in the direction of the wind. 
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ing simple calculation is based entirely on electrical measurements— 
_ depending on no assumed laws of attraction nor on any geometric 
form or elastic properties that the molecules may be supposed to 
possess. 

In electrolysis the passage of one electrostatic unit of electrical 
quantity always liberates 4,1 x10"! cubic centimeters of hydrogen. If 
a cubic centimeter of this gas contain N molecules it will consist of 
2N atoms, or 2N is the number of ions that have given up their 
charges to the electrode in the liberation of one cubic centimeter of 
gas. Now let e be the charge carried by a hydrogen ion, then 
4.1X10"'x2e will be the total charge carried by the ions in the pass- 
age of a unit of electricity, that is 

4.1X10"X2Ne=1 (electrostatic unit of electrical quantity.) 

But from vacuum tube 
measurements we know that e, the charge on a corpuscle, is 6X10 
electrostatic units, whence 

N=2X10", 
a number that tends to justify the assumptions of the mathematical 
investigators as their results for the same quantity, N, range from 
10'® to 10?!. 

This theory does not supersede the work of Maxwell, as has 
been supposed by some. It is rather an extension of it. Maxwell 
confined himself to what goes on outside the conductor while 
J. J. Thomson and his school of physicists are investigating the 
phenomena occurring within it. 

There are, of course, cases where phenomena cccur that seem to 
be the opposite of what the corpuscular theory would lead us to expect. 
These are not so easily stated as those that support the idea. Fur- 
ther investigation will probably reveal other properties of the corpus- 
cle or will indicate the directions in which theory must be modified 
to bring it into correspondence with fact. In any case, the great 
range of application of the corpuscular idea tends to show that we 
have in it a real advance in the theory of the constitution of matter. 


WILL C. BAKER. 


SAWDUST AND FISH LIFE. 


IIE question “Is sawdust injurious to fish-life’’’ has been before 
the Canadian public for over forty years. On the one hand 
have been ranged the pot-hunters, some anglers and fishermen; on 
the other hand, the lumber kings and the army of shop-keepers and 
farmers whose goods and produce were consumed in connection with 
the lumber industry. The professional politicians, badgered by both 
parties, were “between the devil and the deep sea.”” The general pub- 
lic were indifferent ; the scientists too busy with what they considered 
more important questions. 

Previously to the passing of the laws of 1860, 1865 and 1868. 
making it illegal to throw slabs, edgings and mill rubbish into 
streams and rivers containing protected fish, there had been no lack 
of discussion on the question, both in Parliament and in fishing ham- 
lets. Nor was there any lack of literature in the form of petitions. 
counter-petitions, and wobbling official reports. Consequently when 
the Fisheries Act came to be amended in 1868, and made applicable 
to the whole Dominion, a very important proviso was inserted in it. 
The prohibitory clause in the act of 1865 was practically as follows: 

“Lime, chemical substances or drugs, poisonous matter (liquid 
or solid), dead or decaying fish, or any other deleterious substance 
shall not be drawn into, or allowed to pass into, be left, or remain in 
any water, if frequented by anv of the kinds of fish mentioned in this 
act; and sawdust or mill rubbish shall not be drifted or thrown tmto 
any stream frequented by fish, under a penalty not exceeding a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

In 1868 there was tacked on to this clause the following :—“pro- 
vided alwavs that the Minister shall have power to exempt from the 
operation of this sub-section, wholly or from any portion of the same. 
any stream or streams in which he considers that its enforcement is 
not requisite for the public interests.” 

Needless to say, streams in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and 
()ntario, were exempted every vear almost up to the first of the twen- 
tieth century. But to this we shall revert later. Much more to the pur- 
pose of this paper is it to note that the discussions and official reports 
of forty vears ago and much later are nearly all alike lacking in 
everything but confident assertion and equally confident contra- 
diction. 

The one party pointed to the diminishing numbers of trout and 
salmon in all rivers and streams into which mill refuse was thrown. 
as convincing proof that sawdust was slowly but surely poisoning all 
fish-life at its source. The other party triumphantly pointed to 
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streams that had been polluted for a century with refuse from saw- 
mills, tanneries, brush and broom factories, and were nevertheless 
still among the best trout streams.of New England. The one party 
pointed to miles of floating sawdust in bays, estuaries and rivers, to 
acres of rubbish beds along quiet shallows and on pebbly bottoms. 
and then asked pathetically how fish could possibly live in such filthy 
surroundings ; the other party pointed to increased catches of fish in 
rivers covered. with floating sawdust, and triumphantly asked what 
harm mill refuse was doing, any more than decaying trees and dead 
leaves in primitive forest streams. The one party claimed that the 
sawdust stuck in the gills of the fish; that they eat it, and were killed 
by it; the other party asked where the dying fish were to be found: 
they were never seen dead in any numbers, as they always are when 
killed by poisons from chemical or dye works. When the one party 
asserted that the feeding grounds of the fish were covered for miles 
with decaying mill refuse, the other party asked if an army of divers 
had been employed to make a survey of the bottom of Lake Michigan. 
and asked if the divers had found the depths of Lake Huron covered 
with bark eroded from the saw-lows towed across to Saginaw Bay. 
from the Spanish and French rivers. 

It is simply amazing how intelligent people accept a ready-made 
explanation for any unusual fact.. Witness the popular belief that 
horse hairs turn into eels; that young toads come down in a thunder 
shower, and a hundred other absurd beliefs. No wonder the Royal 
Society at its foundation adopted the rule that no member was to re- 
port any occurrence except one which he had himself verified. If 
our fishermen and over zealous fishery officers had been compelled to 
produce proof of their statements regarding the baleful effects of 
sawdust, we should be much nearer correct conclusions to-day than 
we are. As matters stand now we are almost precisely where we 
were twelve years ago; but with this difference. Then, the superin- 
tendent of our fish hatcheries was cocksure of the poisonous effects 
of sawdust and thought that ‘it would be needless in the present en- 
lightened state of the world to require any special pleas or arguments 
to convince even the most skeptical person of its disastrous workings 
upon all equatic life of an animal or vegetable character, found in the 
tidal lacustrine or fluvial waters of any country.” Now, our fish 
commissioner advances arguments to prove, that sawdust does not, at 
any rate, injure adult fish, and laments that there is a painful lack of 
scientific and demonstrated knowledge of its effects upon fish life. 

Whereas, before 1888, there were numerous references to it in 
scientific reports, and in that vear and the following one, a lengthy 
correspondence in Forest and Stream, in which all phases of the 
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question were discussed ; since 1889, the references to it are few and 
far between, and when its poisonous effects are asserted, the respons- 
ibility for the statement is placed upon the fishermen or fish dealers. 
Even the International fish commissioners of 1893, made no dogma- 
tic statements of their own, but simply submitted the statements of 
witnesses whom they had examined. 





Sawinill on the Bonnechere river, a branchZof the Ottawa. Sawdust and edyings pass 
into the river from the end of the mill. 

The fact that the scientific reports of the United States Fish 
Commissioner for the past twelve or fifteen years make but slight 
references to the subject may be interpreted in two ways: it may 
mean either that the writers are satisfied with the proofs submitted 
some forty years ago, or it may mean that the testimony against saw- 
dust is so scanty and untrustworthy that these fishery experts will 
not commit themselves to any definite statement. Witness the re- 
port of Richard Rathbun for 1899, in regard to Washington Terri- 
tory and British Columbia: “Attention has been especially called to 
the Skagit river, on whose banks there are numerous shingle mills 
from which a very large amount of refuse is allowed to enter the 
water. According to the statements from the fishermen in that re- 
gion this practice has caused a great deal of damage to the spawning 
grounds of the salmon and has affected the fishery in other ways.” — 

In 1899, Professor Prince, the Dominion Fish Commissioner. 
wrote: “So far as our present knowledge goes, sawdust pollution, if 
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it does not affect the upper waters, the shallow spawning and hatch- 
ing grounds, appears to do little harm to the adult fish in their pas- 
sage up from the sea.” 

Contrast with this the opinion of Mr. Bastedo, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Fisheries of Ontario: “There can be nothing more 
destructive of fish life than the depositing of sawdust in the rivers 
and lakes. It is said to absolutely kill all vegetation, and it is well 
known that in waters where there is no vegetation, fish life is notice- 
ably absent.” From his report of 1899. 

One regrets exceedingly to read such a strong and confident ex- 
pression of opinion from an official occupying a high scientific posi- 
tion. All the more is it to be regretted when one learns that two or 
three mill owners in Ontario have recently been fined for violation of 
the Dominion act. If Professor Prince is right the Ontario execu- 
tive should refrain from such prosecutions for the future, and the 
Dominion Government should promptly amend the law. 

But this is recent history. To go back again to thirty or forty 
years ago, we find the list of charges brought against sawdust to be 
a very long one. 

. “It stains and pollutes the water.” 

“It is offensive to the fish.” 

“It clogs the gills and kills the fish.” 

“Tt revolts the cleanly habits of the fish.” 

“Tt causes a fungus to grow upon the eggs.” 

“It buries the fry or suffocates them.” 

“It covers the feeding grounds.” 

. “Tt interferes with the operations of the fishermen, by rotting 
and breaking their nets, or by clinging to them so that the fish be- 
come aware of the presence of the nets and avoid them.” 

9. “It limits or destroys the spawning grounds.”’ 

Against saw-logs: 

1. “Saw-logs give off poisonous extracts which permeate the 
adjacent water.” 

2. The bark, especially hemlock, gives off a “slimy fibrous deb- 
ris,’ which must be regarded as “highly injurious.” 

3. The grinding of the logs against each other in the booms, or 
when being towed across lakes, like Lake Huron, “sets free the fine 
inner bark which settles to the bottom and covers the spawning 
gerounds or feeding grounds.” 

4. “This bark in course of time rots and forms into a kind of 
slime, and fish will not stay on that ground.” 

Some of these objections are so vague that one is at a loss to 
understand what is meant; others are refreshingly precise consider- 
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ing that the alleged damage takes place at the bottom of Lake Huron. 
As an example of a vague effect, take the very first regarding saw- 
dust: “It stains and poullutes the water.” Now the cause of the var- 
ious shades of color in our natural waters has never been clearly de- 
termined, and until this is done, it 1s 1dle to make assertions about 
the special part which sawdust plays in the discoloration of our Can- 
adian streams. 

Nor is the assertion about pollution any nearer the mark. By 
a polluted water we usually mean one that is unfit for human use. 
What 1s meant by the term when it is applied to fish, it would be dif- 
ficult to say. One would naturally suppose that water which was fit 
for man to use would be good enough for a fish. But apparently 
not. The waters of the Ottawa river, especially from Ottawa city 
down to Montreal were a few years ago, as everybody knows, pol- 
luted with sawdust. Large quantities were poured into the river at 
Qttawa. All the way down, each tributary contributed its quota of 
mill refuse to the main stream. And yet in 1890, when the Montreal 
City Council called the attention of the Dominion to the matter, and 
Mr. A. McGill, B.A., assistant analyst in the Inland Revenue De- 
partment was directed to make a series of analyses of thie water, the 
first report read: “‘No facts have yet been discovered which would 
lead to the conclusion that the sawdust deposits materially affect the 
quality of the water of the Ottawa river.” After a second investiga- 
tion at a different season of the year, Mr. McGill reports: “As to the 
fitness of the Ottawa water for domestic uses, | may say that it con- 
tains nothing that must necessarily render it unwholesome.” 

This is the kind of water which, according to the opponents of 
sawdust, “revolts the cleanly habits of the fish’ and “drives then 
away. Charles Kingsley, in the Water Babies has an amusing re- 
ference to the ascent of a pair of salmon. 

“Tl had nothing to play with but caddises and dragon flies and 
trout,” said Tom. 

“Ugh!” cried the lady (salmon), “what low company!” 

“My dear, if he has been in low company, he has certainly not 
learnt their low manners,’ said the (gentleman) salmon. 

“No, indeed, poor little dear! but how sad for him to live among 
such people as caddises, who have actually six legs! and dragon flies, 
too! Why, they are not even good to eat; for I tried them once and 
they are all hard and empty; and as for the trout, everyone knows 
what they are.” Whereon she curled up her lip, and looked dread- 
fully scornful, while her husband curled up his, too, till he looked as 
proud as Alcibiades. 

‘Why do you dislike the trout so?” asked Tom. 
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“My dear, we do not even mention them if we can help it, for I 
am sorry to say they are relations of ours who do us no credit. <A 
great many years ago they were just like us, but they were so lazy. 
and cowardly, and greedy, that instead of going down to the sea 
every year , to see the world and grow strong and fat, they chose to 
stay and poke about in the little streams, and eat worms and grubs; 
and they are very properly punished for it, for they have grown ugly 
and brown and spotted and small; and are actually so degraded in 
their little tastes that they will eat our children.” 

‘‘And then they pretend to scrape acquaintance with us again,” 
said the lady. “‘Why I have actually known one of them propose to 
a lady salmon, the impudent little creature!” 

No doubt if the ascent had taken place in a Canadian river, the 
lady trout, lady salmon, and lady alewives would have been turning 
up their noses at the tainted condition of our sawdust polluted 
streams. 

As regards the other charges, there is not one of them, except the 
last, the correctness of which has not been challenged by a number 
of anglers, fishery overseers, and mill owners. When proof is de- 
manded there is precious little forthc.ming. Pages of extracts could 
be given expressing the most opposit: views on nearly every count. 
but a few must suffice. > 

The following is an extract from the late Mr. S. Wilmot’s re- 
port on Fish Breeding Operations in the Dominion of Canada for 
1889, and presents one side of the question. 

“Wherever mill dams have been built across streams, and where 
sawdust, mill rubbish and other deleterious substances have been cast 
into the water from saw-mills and other manufactoiies, fish-life and 
vegetation of all kinds have been greatly lessened, and in many in- 
stances wholly destroyed. This is particularly noticeable among the 
higher order of fishes, especially the salmon family, which are large- 
ly of a migratory nature, many of them ascending rivers and other 
streams for breeding purposes. These waters are usually of the 
purest, coldest and most limpid description, and therefore best adapt- 
ed for the propagation of the salmon species. Then fish, at this time 
of the first settlement in Canada, were found frequenting almost 
every river and stream emptying into the sea, and the great takes al- 
so. So plentiful were they in many of our waters, before the lum- 
bering industry took such a strong hold in the erection of dams and 
saw-mills, with the consequent injurious effects from them upon fish- 
life, that fish of all kinds were in great abundance. They were free- 
ly used by the inhabitants generally for domestic purposes, and also 
produced a large amount of trafhc and commercial wealth for the 
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country. But as the saw-mills and mill dams increased in numbers, 
with greater capacity for their work, the mill dams formed impass- 
able barriers to the ascent of the salmon and other fishes to their 
natural spawning grounds above—and then the hurtful and pernic- 
ious effects arising from the sawdust and mill rubbish being constant- 
ly cast into the streams poisoned the spawning beds below, and stay- 
ed the growth of all vegetation, thus driving away insect life, which 
is the principal sustenance for fish in their younger stages of exist- 
ence. As this improvident work of the mills increased in magnitude. 
so did the yield of all kinds of fish decrease in the waters, until it has 
been found in some cases, that after stripping the neighborhoods of 
all lumbering material and destroying all fish life, these mills have 
gone into ruin and decay, leaving sorrowful mementos only to their 
destructive workings in the waters of the country for the inhabitants 
who follow after.” 





Slabs and edgings just below the Sawmill. Timber slide in the foreground. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Your correspondent “Sportsman,” who writes on the evils of 
sawdust, seems to me like most others who hold the same views, to 
take for granted the thing to be proven. The onus probandi being 
with him who affirms, I dispute the statement that “sawdust kills 
fish” by fastening itself in their gills. “Sportsman” says: “After 
sawing pine in a mill, I have gone along the stream and picked up 
dead trout, and upon examination found their gills to be full of pine 
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sawdust which, without a doubt, kills them. I can name several per- 
sons who have witnessed the same thing.” But finding a dead trout 
or two with sawdust in their gills is no proof that the sawdust did the 
killing. Those who are familiar with rivers and river fish know that 
when a fish dies, from whatever cause, its gills will open, and if saw- 
dust is running plentiful in the water some of it is likely to lodge in 
the gill openings of a dead fish. 1 have seen one or two such cases. 
but evidence was there also plain and clear to an experienced eye. 
that the fish had died from other causes. Moreover, fish don’t allow 
anything to get into its gills which is likely to kill it, except by acci- 
dent. It is provided with the necessary instincts and means for pro- 
tecting them from all or any such foreign substances as sawdust, if 
not, we should long since have lost about all the anadromous fishes 
in our streams, and at certain seasons, and in certain places, large 
numbers of dead, struggling and dying fish would be seen in, upon 
and about the surface and shores of rivers. But such is not the case; 
no such sights are seen. 

In order to systain his views ‘‘Sportsman’”’ should produce some 
stream where the fish have either been wholly destroyed, or largely 
decreased, where plenty of sawdust exists, while dams have been 
opened so that the fish have had ready access to their spawning beds 
above. Such a case, I think, cannot be found on this continent, un- 
less indiscriminate fishing has been allowed at all seasons of the year. 
I herewith produce tables showing the catch of fish on two, out of a 
dozen or more, similar cases in Canada. Sawdust has been running 
into these two small streams for six to nine months of the year, for 
over half a century. Impassable mill dams at the head of salt water 
had completely depopulated the Clyde, and nearly did so on the Med- 
way, which fared better because the dams were further up fhe river. 
The dams on the former were opened in 1879, and on the latter a few 
years earlier, but in both cases the sawdust continued to run freely, 
as it does still: 

Clyde River, Nova Scotia. 


Salmon, ibs. Alewives, bbls. 

1879 Dams opened... —s... ss ee eee eee 

TSSU ee otawawe sees.  Pehadeoecueouies 

WES aontatvoe teams ah iae dade Weahielatas Suetows 

HOU ce Gewaceec aires.  maedmetuecen ees 5) 
VSO Osii innate table ead hol bre don 10 
PORT oe oe eh:  _ Redan aes ees Grd ae 20 
1B OO cer chi Bre Bite eed at Os) One ese iact ns teen arate 35 
1S362.22.8eeesawer es RE) eee Boo Ghnge Sites 120 
Ce ere eee 5 570 ctauuneteacad 90 
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Medway River, Nova Scotia. 


Salmon, Trout Alewives Smelts. 
lbs. Ibs. bbls. lbs. 

V8 78s occas PECL aes  eyeritoars BO es wee 
Nol G) Serene ee gS sb) 0 ene ROR sackcsiers 2,000 
1880...... DOletisesits  ‘sidees 1¢.) ee 4,000 
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Sawdust in large quantities has not killed the fish here. I have 
never yet been able to obtain any such facts to sustain the opposite 
view. This is an age of investigation, and few things are taken for 
granted in the absence of facts or evidence to sustain them; and wev 
have a right to ask of those who claim that sawdust is ruinous to fish 
to produce their proof. 

“Sportsman” is also in error when he says that sawdust covers 
up the spawning beds. I have never been able to discover such, and 
| have examined many rivers for that purpose. The fact ts the cur- 
rent is too strong where the salmon or trout would spawn to allow it 
to remain, hence such spawning beds are as clean to-day as ever they 
were, no matter how much sawdust has been coming down the river. 

But even if it should lodge in such places, he must prove by ac- 
tual facts how and why it would injure them. Sawdust does not rot 
under water, nor does wood of any sort, where it mingles with sand 
or mud in coves along the shores or about the heads of estuaries 
where the water settles away from it by the ebbing of the tide, or in 
fresh water. 

When it is left dry in summer, it will of course rot and soon dis- 
appear, and by far the greater portion of what falls into the streams 
from mills driven by water power disappears in that way. So far as 
I have been able to ascertain, the fish-killing effects of sawdust in 
any way or place has yet to be proven, and until such indubitable 
proof is produced, I, for one, shall continue to disbelieve it. I have 
had considerable experience in this matter, but am always willing to 
bow to well-authenticated facts. The matter is an important one and 
calls for intelligent settlement, and in mv humble opinion, it is not 
difficult to settle right. PISCATOR. 
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Truth to tell, the weight of the arguments went with the mill 
owners. To aid their opponents, only one fact appeared to stand out 
prominently, and it was this: trout and salmon were admittedly de- 
creasing in many streams into which mill refuse was thrown. The 
opponents of sawdust claimed that increase of sawdust and decrease 
. of fish stood to each other in the direct relation of cause and effect 
The mill men admitted the decrease but gave an entirely different ex- 
planation. .It was due, they said, to lack of fish ways, to overfishing 
during the spawning period,.or to a natural fluctuation in the num- 
bers of fish, the cause of which was unknown. 

History records that the repeal of the corn laws in England was 
promoted more by the failure of the potato crop than by the efforts 
of the Cobdenites. In the same way anti-sawdust legislation in this 
country was largely due to failure of certain’ branches of the fishing 
industry. First the catch of shad fell off in the Bay of Fundy; a few 
years later the Digby herring fishery failed, and in both cases saw~ 
dust was pointed to as the prime cause of the failure. As a conse- 
quence numerous petitions from fishermen, ignorant enough to assert 
that shad eat sawdust, and from sympathizing friends ignorant 
enough to believe it, were presented to the legislatures of the Mari- 
time Provinces and the Canadas, and notwithstanding the opposition 
of the lumbermen, sportsmen and citizens, passing: sawdust into rivers 
and streams containing anadromous fish was prohibited by law. 

When, after the lapse of a few years, the shad and herring fish- 
eries revived, notwithstanding the disposition of increasing quantities 
of sawdust in the rivers of the country, the hesitation to enforce the 
prohibitive legislation increased, and the law remained inoperative 
up to 1899. In 1897 a decision of the Privy Council placed the fresh 
water fisheries under the control of the different provinces, and now 
that Ontario has her fishery department in full working order, she 
proposes to enforce the law against mill owners, notwithstanding the 
uncertainty of the grounds upon which the prohibitive legislation 
was based. Naturally enough many of the mill owners object to in- 
cur the expense of carting away or burning the sawdust—an expense 
that has never been proved to be necessary in the interests of the fish- 
eries. 

Such was the state of our knowledge in 1900, when at the sug- 
gestion of Professor Prince, I undertook some experiments at St. 
Andrews, New Brunswick, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not sawdust was injurious to adult fish. The result of my experi- 
ments were published in the report of the Mininster of Marine and 
Fisheries, and went to show that brook trout were not injured by liv- 
ing for two weeks in a tank filled with sawdust and water, so long as 
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a copious flow of water was passed into, and out of the tank. These 
results were abundantly corroborated this summer (1902) in a series 
of experiments carried on for several weeks in the Biological labora- 
tory of Queen’s University. Perch, rock bass, and black bass fry 
were all used. In fact the tests this season were, if anything, more 
exacting than they were in 1900. The volume of pine and hemlock 
sawdust used was, this year, 20 per cent. of the whole volume of the 
tank, and both adult fish and black bass fry (these latter about six 
weeks old and only an inch long) were kept for four or five days in 
the mixture without any injury whatever. 

When, however, fresh sawdust was allowed to remain in still 
water, or in slowly running water, entirely different results were ob- 
tained. The most disastrous results followed. Not merely did adult 





Slabs, edgings and/sawdust half a mile below the mill. 


fish die in it, but fish eggs, fry, worms, small anthropods, animal- 
cules, and aquatic plants. Nor was the cause of death in these cases 
due, as was suggested by the Montreal Witness, to suffocation, that 
is, to lack of oxygen in the water; because when air was bubbled 
rapidly through the solution, the results were the same, the only dif- 
ference being that death was slightly delayed. No one could paint 
too vividly the deadly effects of pine and cedar sawdust when soaked 
in standing water. Adult fish died in two or three minutes, fish eggs 
in a few hours, fry and minnows in from ten to fifteen minutes, aqua- 
tic insects and worms, eight to ten hours, aquatic plants, a few days. 
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Every living thing died, and if one were to judge of its effects by 
laboratory experiments alone, then the prohibitory legislation could 
have no better defence. 

But there is always a but. ass experiments are incon- 
clusive unless verified by an appeal to nature, and some river obser- 
vations that I made last summer seem to contradict the laboratory 
results. Before a final judgment can be pronounced upon the poi- 
sonous effects of sawdust, it must be studied near the mills and along 
the sawdust beds of the rivers. A two weeks’ study of the Bonne- 
chere river, a tributary of the Ottawa, much polluted with mill rub- 
bish, lead me to modify very considerably the conclusions which I 
had based upon my laboratory experiments. I visited the mill repre- 
sented in the illustrations of this article, fully expecting that not one 
fish could survive in such surroundings. But fish could be caught 
any day along the side of the submerged driftwood, and stranger 
still, the fish so caught lived for three hours in sawdust water drawn 
from the very centre of a sawdust bed. It is only fair to add that the 
mill had been closed seven weeks before the date of my visit and no 
sawdust was then passing into the river. 

The conditions along a river differ from what they are in a labor- 
atory. Ina laboratory the relative quantities of sawdust and water 
can be infinitely varied, and strong or weak solutions can be obtained 
and used at pleasure. Along a river the strength of the wood ex- 
tracts is varying nearly all the time, according to the quantity of mill 
rubbish thrown into the stream, and the volume of water composing 
it. Moreover, the solution gradually loses its poisonous character 
from day to day and week to week, depending upon whether the 
stream is sluggish or rapid, shady or sunlit. 

(Of course the laboratory experiments were made to approximate 
as closely as possible to the varying conditions in a river, and were in- 
tended to be preliminary to a biological survey of some of our saw- 
dust polluted waters. Judgment is reserved pending further investi- 
gations, but if required t express an opinion at the present time, I 
should agree with Mr. W. C. Edwards, M.P.: “We think a wonderful 
lot of nonsense has been preached with regard to this matter. Con- 
ditions may possibly be different in very small streams, but so far as 
the Ottawa is concerned, 1f we had double the saw-mills on it that it 
has, and if all the sawdust went into the stream neither the fishing in- 
terests nor navigation would be injured.” 

Whether a proper biological survey is made of our rivers will de- 
pend upon the Dominion, or Provincial Governments. The Domin- 
ion has a marine laboratory on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and a lake 
laboratory on the Georgian Bay. Ontario has no scientists at work 
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in her fishery department. She needs none so long as the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries continues to take the chestnuts out of the 
fire for the Ontario commissioner. The provincial government en- 
forces the prohibitory law and gets the credit of doing what the Do- 
minion government failed to do from 1868 to 1898. Meanwhile it is 
by no means settled that sawdust is injurious to river life, and many 
lumbermen are being put to great expense in disposing of it, when 
others get off scot free. How long will this continue ? 


A. P. KNIGHT. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Prophetic Ideas and Ideals—a series of short studies in the prophetic 
Literature of the Hebrew people, by W. G. Jordan, B.A., D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature in Queen's 
University, Kingston, Canada. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


HIS book is a much needed and very welcome contribution to the 
literature on the Hebrew prophets. Good books there are on the 
prophets—many in German, and some in English; but no book has 
attempted to do just what this book has done. Robertson Smith's 
great book on Je frophets of Israel, deals only with the earlier per- 
iod of prophecy. Kirkpatrick's careful Doctrine of the Prophets, 
sketches the development of each prophecy and summarizes its sal- 
ient thoughts. Farrars Minor Prophets, as its title suggests, deals 
only with the shorter books of prophecy. Cornill’s admirable book 
on Lhe Prophecy of Israel, always suggestive, is often necessarily 
very brief. Professor Jordan's Prophetic Ideas and Ideals, besides 
dealing with all the prophets, except Obadiah, considers their respec- 
tive messages from the point of view of the modern man who is inter- 
ested in religion; so that here we have in simple and lucid form, a 
presentation of the great truths for which the prophets contended, 
and by which they lived—a presentation which cannot fail to be as 
fascinating as it must be surprising to those who have been accustom- 
ed to think of Hebrew prophecy as a dark and unintelligible riddle. 

The plan of the book is unique. Prof. Jordan does not attempt 
to deal with any prophet exhaustively; he selects certain typical ut- 
terances or scenes. And no one, who knows much of the difficulty of 
the prophets, will be inclined to question either the wisdom of the 
policy or the propriety of the selection. If we confess the truth, we 
shall have to admit that large tracts of prophecy will never be very 
intelligible to the modern man who is not an expert. To many of the 
solutions we have forever lost the key, and of many of the situations 
we have not sufficiently definite knowledge. But there are other pass- 
ages—and these not a few—of eternal importance, and the scholar 
who selects those for us wisely, and who makes us think the prophet’s 
thought over again, and throb with his emotion, and share his vision 
of God and man, fulfils the highest function of the scholar, and makes 
us everlastingly his debtor. 

The book before us is the work of a man who has thought long 
and independently on the questions he is discussing. There is in it 
much solid and patient learning which appears so unobstrusively that 
hardly any one would suspect its presence, but one who has‘himself 
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carefully covered all the ground. Sometimes the author’s transla- 
tion, e.g., implies an emendation of the text (cp. p. 134, Heb. II,1);a 
single phrase or subordinate sentence sometimes suygests intimate 
familiarity with the problems affecting the textual criticism of the 
passages under discussion (cp. p. 93, Is. VIII, 16) ; often an inter- 
pretation is suggested at variance with the conventional one (cp. 
p. 90, Immanuel). But the author has steadily resisted the tempta- 
tion to be drawn into the discussion of side-issues; and, amid con- 
Hlicting opinions as to date (Is. XI), or interpretation (Is. LIII), he 
has fastened upon the truth that is essential, eternal, and independent 
of minor questions of date and authorship. Indeed, this may be said 
to be the leading characteristic of the book: it disengages the eternal 
truths of prophecy from the temporal issues with which they were in- 
volved, and shows their relevance, duplicability, and power upon the 
life of to-day. 

Professor Jordan has succeeded admirably in the most difficult 
of alltasks that the interpreter can set himself: he has at once done 
justice to the ancient setting of the prophets, and he has made them 
speak in understandable language to the men of to-day. It 1s one 
thing to be a scholar, and to deal with the problems of an ancient 
literature in an academic spirit; it is another thing to be a homilist, 
and to preach modern sermons on ancient texts; but much harder 
than either of these is it to be at the same time the scholar and the 
preacher, or rather to let the prophets speak for themselves in lan- 
guage intelligible to the educated men and women who fill the pews 
of our churches, or rather who too often do not fill those pews, partly 
because of the superficial and “spurious evangelism” which 1s occas- 
ionally offered to heal the deep hurt of their souls. 

Professor Jordan's task is obviously a congenial one. He brings 
to it not only knowledge of the prophets, but the spirit of a kindred 
soul. The portrait of the prophet as a failure (Jeremiah) is a par- 
ticularly powerful piece of work. His power to make the prophet 
speak in modern language is conspicuous in his treatment of Malachi, 
and perhaps still more in his treatment of the difficult prophecies of 
Zechariah, under the suggestive title “The Citv without a wall.” 
One of the freshest and most original chapters in the book is that on 
Jonah—“the prophet’s protest against smallness.” 

There is here insight and poetry, as well as much subtle and del- 
icate exegesis. The thought sometimes takes a quaint and unexpect- 
ed turn, as in the application of the sentence, ““No man can see God 
and live,” in the fine chapter on The Vision of the King (p. 60), 
(ne cannot refrain from mentioning, though only in a passing word, 
the freshness and nobility of the style; many of the phrases and sen- 
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tences are striking and memorable. ‘The real test of the vision is the 
daily life.” “Subscriptions were of great service, but the men who 
have saved great causes have also given their souls.” 

The book is the work of a man who has great faith in preaching 
(p. 224); but it must be preaching of the right sort. And, apart 
from its service as an interpretation of the prophets, this book will be 
of high value to the preacher as a constant reminder of what the re- 
ligion, which he preaches, really is. It is not a thing of easy formulas 
or hard categories or dogmatic truths; it is always a deeper thing 
than the dogmas and institutions in which it expresses itself. And the 
tragedy of average religious life is that it is so often identified with 
these. Professor Jordan speaks somewhere of “the rest which Pro- 
testantism does not give.”’ In this sense, his book is intensely Pro- 
testant. It makes us feel again the impossibility of a man of really 
prophetic spirit, whether in the ancient or modern world, resting on 
any external authority, or refusing to accept new facts. It makes us 
“revise our small standards of success and failure’ (p. 173); it 
helps to make us feel that life is a unity, and that between its most 
diverse activities there can be ultimately no divorce. We do not know 
any book which, with the same comprehensiveness and brevity, sets 
forth the essential ideas of Hebrew prophecy. It will be indispens- 
able to the lavman, the theological student, and the minister, who de- 
sires to learn, or who is willing to be reminded, how noble and reason- 
able, how sane and inspiring, was the religion proclaimed by the pro- 
phets of Israel. Joun E. McFapyen. 


Knox Callege, Toronto. 


How I read Carlyle’s French Revolution. 
By D. Heggte, M.D. (Toronto: William Briggs.) 


Dr. Heggie is an Alumnus of Queen’s College, who has done 
credit to his Alma Mater by this book. It is an admirable 
thing that an M.D. in active practice should read such works as Car- 
lyle's French Revolution at all. We hope it may long prove charac- 
teristic of our graduates that even such of them as are engaged in 
engrossing professional work should not be so swallowed up in the 
“daily round, the common task,’ as not to reserve some quiet, sacred 
hours each dav, for the study of noble literature. But Dr. Heggic 
not only reads Carlyle, but reads him with such reverent closeness 
and care, such like-mindedness and sympathy, that he is well qualified 
to act as an interpreter of his riches to other men. This book of his, 
which can be confidently recommended to students of Carlyle, voung 
or old, learned or unlearned, as well worth the money it costs, is sim- 
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ply a series of explanatory notes on the French Revolution. Those 
of us who study the Greek and Roman Classics are familiar with 
such helps and could, even the best of us, ill afford to dispense with 
them. It is astonishing that so little in this kind should have been 
done for our modern classics, English and French and German. The 
Italians have annotated Dante to any extent. Our great English 
poets have been, for the most part, left untouched by the pious hand 
of the modest and helpful scholiast. If ever there was a moment in 
the spiritual life of our nation, when such activity would be laud- 
able and timely, it is now. Great original work is almost entirely 
wanting among us. Weare in the trough of the wave; in the hollow 
between the peaks. For heaven’s sake, let us be content for a while 
to be Alexandrines and to illustrate the wealth of our past which we 
seem incapable of increasing. Many a man who writes a futile novel 
might well have strength enough to produce a useful commentary. 
Dr. Heggie has certainly done so. He is a man of distinction and 
force, and of—what is no more common—honesty. He has taken a 
world of trouble. There is not a literary or historical allusion in the 
book he has undertaken to throw light upon, which he has not ex- 
plained. Any one who is aware of the extraordinary range of Car- 
lyle’s knowledge, and of the bewildering, lightning swiftness, with 
which he often weaves it in, especially in this the most lvric of his- 
tories, will be grateful to the man who has patiently disentangled the 
brilliant web and shown, so far as erudition can help to show, the 
meaning of each thread and colour. | 
Join MACNAUGHTON. 





Corneille and the Spanish D rama, by J. B. Segall, Ph.D., (Colum- 
bia). The MacMillan Company, pp. 147. 


The various literary studies that have of late years been brought 
out either officially, by the various American universities, or private- 
ly by some of their Alumni, have most of them a marked characteris- 
tic in common, a feature peculiar to them and the Germans. Find- 
ing that in literary criticism, whether classical or modern, the broad 
outlines have already been traced, and that no innovation is possible 
there, they have imitated the Teutonic thoroughness in dealing min- 
utely with some side issue, or slighter point that has so far been com- 
paratively neglected. Such a method has its points of strength and 
weakness. The fact, however, that it should be such an unvaried 
characteristic of American scholarship is to be distinctly deplored ; 
too often the central vivifying idea is lost in the mass of detail. 
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The book before us is of this stamp; it has for its subject a sin- 
gle interesting point in the literature of France in the 17th century. 
kor the best part of a century before Corneille’s rise to fame, both the 
language and the letters of France were strongly reacted upon by two 
foreign influences, the one Italian, the other Spanish, the former 
tending to sublety and affectation, the latter to bombast and “‘sesqu- 
peaalia verba.” This double influence would form the subject of an 
interesting volume. So with either of them taken alone. But Dr. Se- 
gall, following the type of that characteristic scholarship I have re- 
ferred to, has taken the still smaller question of the influence of 
Spanish models on the “Father of French Drama.” 

His method is also typical. He takes a certain number of plays 
of Corneille, seven in all, of which ‘Le Cid” naturally is most care- 
fully studied, and compares them with what may be loosely called 
their Spanish originals. This comparison is done by narrating at 
some length the plots of the Spanish and the French plays in ques- 
tion, and then summing up with some general remarks. The result 
is a piece of sound, careful work, and interesting to the specialist. It 
is, however, more doubtful whether this book will be of much ser- 
_ vice to the average student of literature. For in it the weakness of 
the method is very apparent. We do not find ourselves in these 
pages coming into real contact either with the spirit of Corneille’s 
works, or with the national Spanish feeling; the amount of detail 
tends to obscure the question how far, apart from actual imitation, 
the poet was influenced by the different standpoint of the literature of 
the Peninsula. Tor one who is endeavoring to study literature in 
this broader way, Dr. Segall’s work would be valuable as giving in 
available form the most important data; but for the ordinary student 
who so often has no other resource than books, for illuminating criti- 
cism, it is too analytic, too lifeless. One point in particular we should 
like to have seen discussed at greater length,—the fact that Corneille 
seems throughout to have been at heart a Romanticist. Hence his 
first love for Spanish Art; hence, too, his inability ever again to at- 
tain to the freshness and warmth of life of “Le Cid.” 


P. G. C. CAMPBELL. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CANADA AND THE EMPIRE, 


HE Imperial Conference has come and gone without answering 
the sanguine hopes of those who expected to see a full-blown 
constitution for the federation of the Empire issue frotn its hands. 
The Constitutions are not made so quickly, at least amongst 
Imperial English-speaking peoples. They grow, rather, and for 
Conference. some time the growth is a kind of undergrowth, a spread- 
ing of the roots, as it were, a development of social and economic 
connections, of common interests, of intercourse and exchange ot 
counsel, things which do not at first seem to possess any direct politi- 
cal significance. 

The resolutions arrived at by the Conference may seem to ba a 
very meagre result indeed, considered from the point of view of the 
great object to be attained, yet they point clearly to that growth of 
economic and other relations which prepares the way for political de- 
velopment. The establishment of Triennial Imperial Conferences, 
the arrangements for Imperial ownership of the telegraphic cables, 
for a cheaper mail service for British goods, the resolution to con- 
sider trade between Great Britain and the colonies as coastwise trade 
and to close it to nations who confine their coast trade to their own 
ships, the approval of the principle of preferential treatment and its 
adoption by Canada and New Zealand, the preference to be given to 
the colonies by the British Government in the placing of contracts ; 
the offers made by Australia, New Zealand, Cape Colony, Natal, and 
Newfoundland, to contribute towards the naval defence of the Em- 
pire; all these things are part of a growth and mean more than some 
advocates of Imperialism, in their disappointment, think they do, and 
much more than the English radical, who has lost all sense in his 
hatred of Mr. Chamberlain, is willing to admit that thev do. 

The accomplished Principal of McGill University, who has just 
returned from the old country, reports in rather severe language re- 
garding our Canadian delegates, that the general impression was they 

“went to the Imperial Conference to put a= drag 
nae on it, and that they succeeded in doing so.” That is 

a strong way of putting it, and does not per- 
haps make sufficient allowance for the situation. It may be 
true that Sir Wilfred Laurier might have acknowledged more frank- 
lv the necessity for considering some scheme of naval defence. What 
he said about the establishment of ‘a local naval force in the waters 
of Canada” is right enough if worked in connection with an imperial 
navy, that is, with the backing of the resources of the British navy. 
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Taken as a naval system in itself, anything we are likely to provide 
would hardly be of more use than a couple of revenue cutters, and 
would be immensely more expensive and provocative. In this, as in 
other respects, if Canada is to think seriously of a defensive system, 
she must think of it in connection with the Empire. If the civilized 
world had accepted, or was in the least likely to accept arbitration as 
a universal principle, it might be otherwise; but Canada needs only 
to listen to the peremptory utterances of Senator Lodge on the Alas- 
ka boundary question, and of the American press generally, to under- 
stand how far we are from an era of universal peace and arbitration. 

But even the matter of naval defence involves larger issues, and 
really it is not easy to see how Sir Wilfred and his colleagues could 
have gone much farther without first letting the country know what 
they meant to do. It is only very recently that Canada has seriously 
begun to consider such questions. It may be said that there is a gen- 
eral feeling in favour of maintaining and strengthening our connec- 
tion with the Empire, but we have not yet reached any clear ideas as 
to how this may best be done. 

That great type of Canadian, Principal Grant, used to write and 
speak often enough on the future of Canada. To him it had long 
been clear that the greatest prospect for the development of Canadian 
nationality was in connection with the Empire, and 
of late years events have been pointing more than ever 
in that direction. In our day the great powers, 
Britain, Germany, France, Russia, and the United States, have 
ai expanded into what the Germans call world-powers. The 
world-power is virtually, by reason of the extraordinary develop- 
ment of modern systems of transportation and communication, a new 
form of empire. It has acquired a great number of rights and claims 
beyond its own borders all over the globe, territorial rights, commer- 
cial rights, railway, industrial and financial concessions, treaty ports, 
coaling stations, &c. It controls immense trade areas in rich unciv- 
ilized or undeveloped countries. It has ‘spheres of influence’ in 
countries like China or Persia, more or less recognized by its rivals. 
It is the larger form of state or empire which the modern develop- 
ment of railway systems, oceanic steam-shipping, cable communica- 
tion, &c., has called forth in every first-class power, and for which an 
oceanic commerce and a powerful navy are the indispensable condi- 
tions. The evolution of the world-power on a basis of Imperial or 
racial feeling is the great phenomenon of our time, just as the evolu- 
tion of great kingdoms out of feudal duchies and principalities was 
at the close of the middle ages. ‘The tendency is as evident in the 
German or Russian Empire, as in the British; only the Brit- 
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ish empire happens to be the oldest in the field, Spain, Portugal and 
Holland having decayed at the centre. Even in the United States, 
where there are powerful traditions and considerations on the oppo- 
site side, the tendency to evolution as a world-power is evidently ir- 
resistible. The acquisition of over-sea territory, the intervention in 
international affairs and the ambition for a powerful navy have come 
as inevitably as the great combinations in modern trade have come. 
To rail at this evolution as the outcome of jingoism is to fail to ap- 
preciate the tendencies of the age as much as the Rural Dean does who 
rails at the Higher Criticism and tries to pin down Cheyne and Har- 
nack by a syllogism based on the Nicene creed. 

These world-powers will control not only the future civilization 
of the world but also its markets. As the competition for trade 
waxes fliercer, the principle of protection or preference within the 
Mr. trade areas controlled by each 1s much_ more 
a ase “likely to be extended than diminished. It has long 
Trade. been the avowed policy of all of them except 
the British Empire. But even in Britain they are coming to it. 
At the Imperial Conference Mr. Chamberlain, in his admir- 
ably lucid speech, put the same ideal very clearly before his 
hearers: “If we chose,” he said, “the empire might be 
“self-sustaining. It is so wide; its products are so various; 
“its climates so different, that there is absolutely nothing which is 
“necessary to our existence, hardly anything which is desirable as a 
“luxury, which cannot be produced within the borders of the Empire 
‘itself. And the second salient fact is that the Empire at the present 
“time, and especially the United Kingdom—which is the great mar- 
“ket of the world—derives the greater part of its necessaries from 
‘foreign countries, and that it exports the largest part of its avail- 
“able produce—surplus produce—also to foreign countries. This 
“trade might be the trade, the inter-imperial trade, of the Empire. 
. Now, I confess, that to my mind that is not a satisfactory 
‘state of things, and I hope you will agree with me that everything 
‘which can possibly tend to increase the interchange of products be- 
“tween the different parts of the Empire is deserving of our cordial 
“encouragement.” Mr. Chamberlain then went on to say that the 
ideal of His Majesty's Government was “free trade within the Em- 
pire”; that policy, he thought, “‘would hasten the development of the 
colonies, and fill up the spare places in their lands with an active, in- 
telligent and industrious population,” and it would ‘make the mother 
country entirely independent of foreign food and raw material.” 
But Mr. Chamberlain also recognized that the colonies required a re- 
venue tariff, only he thought it might be placed so as to be most help- 
ful and least hindering to the development of the whole Empire.. 
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Evidently something in the nature of free or preferential trade 
within the great areas which they control is to be the permanent con- 
dition of the great world-powers, even of the British Empire; and 
Canada certainly needs to keep all the hold she can get on the mar- 
kets of the British Empire. To be outside of these great ag- 
gregates which are forming for the control of the commerce and civil- 
ization of the world, will mean to be outside of the stimulating in- 
fluences, and more or less outside of the great resources and the pro- 
tective unity which they represent ; it will mean to remain in the posi- 
tion of a minor state really unable to protect its commerce and its 
capital abroad or even itself at home. 

The great advantage which will always exist for Canada in a 
connection with the British Empire, as compared for example, to a 
connection with the United States, is this, that the British Empire ts 

of so peculiar a character in its spirit of civil 
Canadian = = freedom and geographical distribution, that neither 
Nationality. : F : ‘ 

Canadian nationality nor the sentiment of Canad- 
ian nationality is really impaired by it. Nothing has_ struck 
me more than the growth of that sentiment during the last twenty 
years, especially amongst the generation that has grown up since 
federation. It is more than twenty years ago since Goldwin Smith, 
in his Political Destiny of Canada, denied the very existence of na- 
tional sentiment in Canada. That eminent man could not be wholly 
mistaken as to the facts which he saw then. The growth, therefore, 
must have gone on, step by step, with the growth of Imperial senti- 
ment. 

Indeed it seems to me that the distinct tvpe which the Canadian 
has begun to show amongst nations owes something of its distinct- 
iveness to the fact of the connection with Great Britain. He has 
been largely saved by it from being absorbed and engulfed, morally 
and intellectually, as well as politically, by his powerful neighbor to 
the south. He has maintained his type distinct in face of the tremen- 
dous prestige which the true grandeur of the United States has tor 
the thoughtful man, as well as in spite of the almost trresistible at- 
tractions which the lower features of civilization there possess for 
the common man. It is to the advantage of all of them that a clear 
Canadian type should emerge amongst the English speaking races, a 
type which has something of the brisk initiative and the free uncon- 
ventional spirit natural to American soil, but also something of the 
moral equilibrium, the wholesome respect for law and order which 
distinguishes the Briton. Whatever happens, it may be safely pre- 
dicted that the Canadian will never willingly sink his nationality in 
that of any other people. 
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Even for the [french Canadian, connection with the Empire has 
a similar value. His racial traditions exist unmolested, honoured, 
under that spirit of tolerance and freedom which is the roof of the 

Empire. Were that roof away, it is hard to say 
Ihe French = what would ensue. The kind of growth which is pro- 
Canadian. : : : ‘ ; A 

mised to Canada in connection with the British 
Empire is of a kind which threatens him and _ his prov- 
ince less than any other conceivable development. Personally I am 
convinced that the best future for the French Canadian, the way in 
which he can do most for himself and perhaps some day most for the 
land from which he came, is not only to stand in with the federation 
of the Empire, but to stand heartily in with it, so as to win in the 
coming future what he won before, the respect and honour which are 
due to a comrade who has taken his part in the work. That turned 
out to be the right way before, and I think it will not be the wrong 
way now. 

Qf course there is a natural reluctance on the part of the ordin- 
ary French Canadian to trouble himself about questions of Imperial 
unity. He does not see why he should do it, and he has a right to 
have time to fully consider it. That talented 


M. Bourassa 
on the French Canadian, M. Bourassa, for example, has been 
Empire: giving the British people his views on the ques- 


tion in the pages of The Monthly Review. He says that ‘the 
absence of racial feelings from his heart (the French Canad- 
ian’s) allows him to judge more impartially the question of the rela- 
tions between Canada and the Empire.” It depends, M. Bourassa ; 
feeling may open as well as close the eyes to the real character of 
things. From what I have understood of history it has been a val- 
uable and even a necessary element in every wise forecast. The main 
point M. Bourassa makes against federation is this: The French 
Canadian has no interest in commercial expansion, in huge 
industrial systems, in the gigantic capitalisations and fever- 
ish spirit of enterprise which characterize modern life in 
English speaking countries. “He prefers the liberal profes- 
sions, agricultural life, and local industrial pursuits,’ says M. Bour- 
assa, “and, therefore, he is not anxious to participate in the organiza- 
tion of the Empire on the basis of a gigantic co-operative association 
for trade.” 

Fortunati nimium, evidently. If we could escape participating, 
-M. Bourassa, it might be worth considering. When I go down to 
Little Metis, as I do every summer, and see the beautiful shores of 
your province, the great pine forests, the bays and headlands, and the 
noble river rolling forty miles, fifty miles broad, out to the ocean, 
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and find my way to the quiet little lakes back in the woods, where one 
can spend the day very pleasantly, toying with the rod and line and 
admiring the superb masses of foliage on the hills around, I have con- 
siderable sympathy with your point of view, and with your desire to 
keep back this ravening tide of modern progress. I have no wish to 
see conglomerations like the English Blackpool or the American At- 
lantic City planted on the shores of the St. Lawrence. But they are 
likely enough to come, for all that; Murray Bay has already been 
taken possession of by crowds of that energetic and money-spend- 
ing people who represent even more than the British Canadian that 
‘feverish concentration of capital and frantic display of financial en- 
ergy” which you dislike. But it is a very different thing to wish 
to save Canada from a development which would bring 
her into line with great modern nations. The cure, the notary, and 
Jean Baptiste who cultivates his garden; long may they flourish 
uninvaded and uncorrupted by “the international competition of in- 
dustry” and modern ward politics. ‘lhere is no reason why they 
should not stand sturdily on their own paths though all the rest of 
the world went into commercial delirium. But you would not have 
all Canada, from Halifax to Vancouver, tied down to their way of 
thinking. 

It is, no doubt, trying for a man of heart and ability to be involv- 
ed in a general movement of things with which he is not in sympathy, 
and this 1s especially the case where there is an element of racial feel- 
ing inthe matter. But one must try and escape from that, not by an 
attitude of life-long hate and opposition, which 1s not good for the 
soul, but by seeking the larger issues of the situation. It would be 
an unhappy fate to allow oneself to become a mere organ for the pre- 
judices and limitations of one’s province, however natural those pre- 
judices and limitations may be. M. Bourassa must widen his sym- 
pathies so as to include that great Canada which is growing up be- 
tween Lake Ontario and British Columbia. 


Then there is that able politician, Mr. Tarte, who surprised us 
all by his sudden crusade in favour of a high protective tariff. It is 
curious that in spite of the charming frankness of speech for which 
Mr. Tarte 1s famous, the country never seems to be quite sure of what 
he is after. But 1 fancy his crusade had a good deal to do with the 
question of federation which his colleagues had been discussing at 
London. 

Even amongst ourselves in Ontario there is a thoughtful class of 
men who look shyly at the political side at least of Imper- 
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ial unity. The old-fashioned philosophical Liberal, for one, the fol- 
The lower, and almost the survivor, I may say, of 
Pihlosophical Cobden and the Manchester School. still exists on 
Radical. both sides of the Atlantic, with his genuine but 
rather abstract humanitarianism, his absolute faith in Free 
Trade and distrust of State promoted schemes, his curious belief in 
the all-sufficient power of commerce and trade to save the soul of na- 
tions, and his ideal of universal peace as a field on which all national 
virtues must surely bloom and reach perfection. He has a native 
dislike of empires, military organizations, the annals of navies, and 
everything of that kind. He has been rather taken by surprise at the 
evolution of this new force making for what he calls Imperialism. 
The word has old and evil associations in his mind, militarism, Czs- 
arism, reckless territorial expansion unjustified by previous economic 
growth, and I know not what else besides. And he has had abundant 
justification in the past for his suspicions ; but I think he has less rea- 
son to distrust the lmperialism of the modern world-powers. It may 
occasion a few more small wars abroad in uncivilized or semi-civil- 
ized countries, but it seems to make for peace at home by reducing 
the number of states powerful enough to excite or engage in a great 
war. The normal relations of the great powers, as President Roose- 
velt remarks in his message to Congress, have become peaceful, and 
war is now mainly a matter of international police. Worryings and 
wranglings, entanglements and disturbances, we are not likely soon 
to get rid of, but it seems to me that they invariably tended in the 
world of the past to assume a more serious character and lead more 
directly to great wars than they do in the world of to-day. Never 
before have the leading powers been able to act so frequently and so 
steadily in concert to preserve the general peace, or at least to localize 
the disturbances. And this, too, in spite of their mutual rivalries and 
jealousies, which certainly seem to find a louder voice in the people, 
especially in a certain kind of journalism, than they do in the govern- 
ments themselves. The growth of purely moral and economic in- 
fluences may have its part in this improvement, but the evidence 1s 
that these forces only work effectually with the support of the new 
and greater political units of our time. There is nothing, then, in the 
new imperial developments inconsistent with the humani- 
tarian aspirations of those who look forward to the _ bro- 
therhood of nations and the peaceful federation of the 
world under international law. On the contrary, apparently the 
only road by which we shall get nearer those ideals, is by passing 
through successively higher and wider political incorporations of 
them. Moral ideas, like religious ones, only realize themselves fully 
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in civilization by being embodied in some definite form of church, 
state, empire, or world-power. The incorporation will no doubt 
show a considerable decline from the perfect purity of the idea, but 
to reject it on that account would lead us logically to Tolstoi’s atti- 
tude of opposition to all state organization. 

But, after all, the old doctrinaire Liberals, although they have a 
number of able men, and some very eminent ones, amongst them, 
have no strong following on this continent. Their virtues are not of 
a kind which take strong root in young and vigorous democracies. 

Let us go warily, then, but let us not miss good chances or dis- 
courage feasible proposals ; we should do nothing hasty or premature, 
but let us keep facing in the right direction. 


THE PRESIDENT S§ MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, 


The message of the President is dignified in tone and moderate 
in its spirit. A poetical metaphor or two in the opening sentences 
remind us that President Roosevelt has claims to distinction as a lit- 
erary man. Speaking of the prosperity of his country, he declares 
that it is advancing, though there may be periods of depression; ‘‘the 
wave, he writes, “recedes; but the tide advances.”” But a state pa- 
per in these economic times is not a good field forthe display of dic- 
tion, and the President soon plunges into matters which require cau- 
tious forensic language rather than poetic metaphors. First, he deals 
with the great question of trusts. On this subject his utterance is 
prudent, judicial, and on the whole reassuring to the great business 
and financial circles. These big aggregates, he says, are an inevita- 
ble development of modern industrialism, and the attempt to destroy 
them might displace the country from the position which it “has won 
in the leadership of the international industrial world.” On the other 
hand, he believes that “the monopolies, unjust discriminations which 
prevent or cripple competition, fraudulent over-capitalization and 
other evils in trust organizations can be prevented under the powers 
possessed by Congress,” and if these be insufficient, he declares that 
‘assuredly, we should not shrink from amending the constitution so 
as to secure beyond peradventure the power sought.” I suppose it 
is some traditional idea of the style of earlier American state 
documents that induces the President to use such formal and purely 
literary phrases as ‘beyond peradventure,” ‘‘entire body politic,” and 
the like, phrases which contrast so extremely with the diction of 
modern American writers. At any rate, the President means busi- 
ness, for I notice a bill has been since introduced to empower Con- 
gress to deal fully with the Trusts. It is a question, however, if 
Congress will prove itself any more effective than the individual 
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states in drawing and asserting a legal line between the legitimate 
use of power for controlling sources, transportation and markets, 
possessed by these huge agyreyations, and such methods as those by 
which the Standard Gil Company crushed out the independent re- 
fineries of Cleveland, or the ruinous underselling by which some 
great companies terrorize smaller establishments into their arms. 
At any rate, the President has laid down the general principle clearly 
and justly, thus moderating the tendency to excessive and extrava- 
gant statements which is so baneful when a problem becomes a ques- 
tion of parties or sects. 

On the question of the relation of capital and lobour the Presi- 
dent holds the balance with equal prudence. Loth have a right to 
combine, he points out, “it is an era of federation and combination. 

Both can do much good, and . . . they can both do evil.” 
Neither should be attacked except for what is bad in each. ‘Each 
must refrain from arbitrary or tyrannous interference with the rights 
of others.” The President seems to feel that possibly the country at 
large needs more education as to the rights of capital in this respect 
than as to the rights of labour. 

The disorderly condition of Venezuela and the delicate question 
of foreign interference there are not expressly mentioned, but there 
are several passages in the President's message which evidently have 
their reference here. “It is earnestly to Le hoped that all of these 
countries (of tropical America) . . . will improve their material 
conditions by recognizing that stability and order are the prerequis- 
ites of successful development. . . . It behooves each one to main- 
tain order within its own borders and to discharge its just obligations 
to foreigners. Hohen this is done, they can rest assured that, be they 
strong or weak, they have nothing to dread from outside interfer- 
ence.” That, | should say, is a very fair and timely hint, as to the 
way in which the President means to interpret the Monroe doctrine 
in the case of Venezuela. It can hardly have any other meaning than 
that the United States will not object to Germany and Britain col- 
lecting their dues and enforcing their rights. But for all that there 
may be a flurry of national sentiment in the States. In another part 
of his message the President expressly affirms the general principle 
of the Monroe doctrine, “The Monroe doctrine should be treated 
as the cardinal feature of American policy,” and he adds sugyestive- 
ly, “it can be backed up only by a thoroughly good navy.” 

‘There should be no halt in the work of building up the navy.” 

Amongst other things, he mentions the negotiations proceeding 
for the building of the Panama canal. This will be, he says, “a 
yreater engineering feat than has yet been accomplished during the 
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history of mankind.” That ought to be enough to settle it in the 
minds of our American cousins. To break all records, from the 
Tower of Babel and the pyramids down to the Suez canal, the Presi- 
dent knows no American could resist that. 

The President’s message is a wise and politic utterance, pacific 
and decidedly conservative in its spirit, and contains many a quietly 
educative sentence for the ear of the people to whom it is addressed. 
It is not a mere state document or a party manifesto; it 
is rather the voice of the teacher instructing his _ people, 
above all the tumult of party defamation and yellow jour- 
nalism and ward politics, as to how things really are. 
Only as the editorial writer of the Montreal Star, with his fine wit, 
said, the other day, “The great nation to the south of us makes very 
plausible and admirable professions, but on the whole manages to 
give the world no little uneasiness.” Well, no doubt, there are many 
in the United States who are very ready to wave Old Glory defiantly 
in the face of the world; some of them will perhaps find the Presi- 
dent’s message far too full of old world caution and conservatism. 
The New York Evening Sun, for example, declares, in that fine 
Bowery idiom which so fetches the Democratic wards, that it is “sev- 
en pounds lighter than a straw hat.’”’ But the wiser American recog- 
nizes that his country has become by force of circumstances and its 
own development a world-power, and necessarily an upholder of in- 
ternational comity and obligations. 


THE PACIFIC CABLE, 


The Pacific Cable service was established on Ist Nov. last. It is 
the latest of those great improvements in our Postal Service which 
have distinguished the Victorian age. It is the last, too, which can 
be dated within the late Queen's reign, and it marks the beginning of 
a new evolution in the direction of state-owned cables within the Em- 
pire. 

This generation has become so much accustomed to developments 
of every kind that it takes them almost as a matter of course. Yet it 
is not so very much over a century since the mail-coach took the place 
of the man on horseback, and, sixty years ago, when you spoke of the 
telegraph you meant a semaphore board. Even in our day, however, 
the memory of Rowland Hill and his great fight for the penny post- 
age system still survives. It was in 1837 that he began to advocate 
the establishment of a uniform penny-postage rate within the United 
Kingdom. (ficial apathy and opposition were strong in those days, 
and eminent authorities in science and economics were very doubt- 
ful; but Mr. Hill’s proposal pointed to a crying need at a time when 
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there were twenty or thirty different rates of postage, according to dis- 
tance, within the kingdom, and the unfortunate recipient of a heavy 
packet might have to pay twenty or forty shillings for matter which he 
sometimes did not want. Public opinion came rapidly to his side, 
and in 1840 the penny-postage system came into operation through- 
out the kingdom. Rowland Hill, twenty years afterwards, became 
Sir Rowland, and received a parliamentary grant of £20,000 for the 
part he had taken in the great work. 

We have seen-many advances since that time. In particular, 
the development of ocean steam-shipping and the establishment of 
ocean telegraphy led to an immense development of the Postal ser- 
vice all over the globe. The scientific and economic value of these 
achievements were evident to evervone; not so evident at the time, 
nor so fully appreciated, was the political part which they were des- 
tined to play in giving cohesion and a stronger sense of unity to the 
various parts of the wide-spread British Empire. But we can now 
see that they have been the indispensable material conditions for the 
strong growth which has taken place in that direction. 

Canada’s part in this development has of late been a conspicuous 
one. The establishment of the uniform penny-postage rate between 
any two parts of the Empire owes much to the stand taken by Sir 
William Mulock, in its favour. And now we have got the state- 
owned Pacific cable binding the distant parts of the Empire together 
by a line which is under their joint proprietorship and control. The 
credit of having initiated this last great enterprise is due to Sir Sand- 
ford Fleming, who, as far back as 1879, submitted to the Canadian 
government a plan for spanning the Pacific Ocean by electric cable and 
with the support of the Ottawa Chamber of Commerce, continued 
strenuously to urge its adoption at the various Imperial Conferences 
and on all fitting occasions. 

The Pacific Cable is a long step towards the establishment of a 
complete system of state-owned cables within the British Empire. 
The economic and political importance ot such a system can hardly 
be overrated. It would provide the most convenient, the speediest 
and cheapest, and, in the event of war, the securest means o1 com- 
munication between the different parts of the Empire. Mr. Charles 
Bright, a well known cable engineer, in an address made the other 
day to the London Chamber of Commerce, advocated strongly the 
adoption of a universal shilling rate within the Empire, and that im- 
provement, no doubt, will come in due time. Readers who 
wish to know exactly what has been done, and what still remains 
to be done in connection with this scheme of a Pan-Britannic 
service, ought to purchase a book which will shortly be issued by the 
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publishing firm of George M. Morang & Co., Toronto. Its title is 
“The All Red Line’; it is edited by Mr. George Johnson, and has 
amongst its contributors Mr. Le Sueur, Mr. F. Hamilton, and other 
well-known Canadian names. 

JAMES CAPPON. 


One of the most interesting economic problems before busi- 
ness men in America, at the present time, is the possible avoidance of 
a re-actionary period of depression and acute crisis as the natural se- 
Must we duel to the present good times. The Anglo-Saxon world 
have a in particular has enjoyed a wave of prosperity of unusual 
Crisis? duration. It is only within the last ten years or so that 
business men have come to recognize the significance of the fact that, 
for the past century good and bad times have moved in regular cvy- 
cles. However, it is, at first sight, somewhat singular that just when 
this fact has come to be recognized in business circles it should tend 
to prove itself untrue. Yet on closer investigation we may discover 
that the very turning of public attention to the conditions which have 
brought about the alternate periods of inflation and depression in the 
past, may lead to their modification, or possible abolition, in the fu- 
ture. Though ups and downs of various kinds appear throughout 
history, yet the periodic commercial crisis is a phenomenon peculiar 
to the economic development of the nineteenth century. It has been 
most pronounced where manufacturing and commerce were most 
actively carried on, as for a long time in England, later in the United 
States, and recently in Germany. Taking a glance at the more im- 
portant factors in the movement from inflation to crisis, we get in 
outline a process of the following character: Beginning with the 
rise of good times as our starting point, we observe a growing confi- 
dence in commercial stability and a tendency to adopt a more liberal 
and enterprising attitude towards industry and commerce. People 
are more and more willing to buy goods, and to invest in new under- 
takings. But this means an increased call for goods for ordinary 
consumption and an increased need for goods as capital. These in- 
creasing markets more than justify the modest expectations of the 
producer, the trader and the carrier. Business confidence is greatly 
stimulated, and confidence, like despair, once fairly started, soon be- 
comes epidemic. When the movement sets in towards either ex- 
treme the psvchological element in the trade cycle is of more import- 
ance than anvthing else. With growing markets and high prices 
enterprise becomes reckless. The very inflation, no matter how ill- 
advised for the future, still further stimulates trade for the present, 
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and, in the effects upon markets, justifies for the time its own confid- 
ence. Inflation being the order of the day, the promoter and specu- 
lator reap their harvest while business caution is off duty, or asleep. 
Not only are hopeless schemes floated, but even in legitimate lines 
the normal and reasonable needs of the country are greatly over- 
stocked. A few striking failures tend to awaken the community 
from their dream, and a halt is called in the onward movement. But 
even when the tide has turned, every day sees new industries offer- 
ing their wares and services which had been in preparation for an in- 
flated demand, while every dav sees the demand shrinking steadily as 
the actual situation begins to dawn upon the people. Thus, just as 
expansion fed expansion, so contraction starves contraction. Where 
numerous independent concerns are each working for its own indi- 
vidual interest, it soon becomes evident that only those who can save 
themselves quickly have a chance for life. But the rush for safety 
unnerves even the more cautious, and the final crisis is at hand. The 
culminating point is the blind stampede which sweeps to destruction, 
not merely the weakling and the parasite, but many a normally sound 
business as well, and paralvzes trade for months. 

Now all this has come about in due course during the last 
couple of’ years, in the newer industrial districts of Europe, with 
Germany as acentre. These districts cannot suffer without putting 
a certain check upon the progress of those countries which trade ex- 
tensively with them. Hence, to a certain extent, Britain has suffered 
with Germany and the rest, and, in a lesser degree, America. But, 
so far as relates to their domestic conditions, the depression of the 
past two years has not greatly affected the Anglo-Saxon world, 
There are two chief factors which work for safety in those regions. 
First, there is the general diffusion of a sounder knowledge of econo- 
mic relations and movements, and, secondly, there is an increasing 
co-operation and community of interest among those who are chiefly 
engaged in actual business, as distinguished from speculation. The 
great consolidations of economic enterprises, provided they are sound 
in themselves, have the power to check ignorant and miscellaneous 
expansion, which at once stimulates over-production and leads the 
way in panic-stricken contraction. Thus, both the psychological ele- 
ment, with its sentimental alternatives of elation and fright, and the 
economic element with its alternative facts of over-production and 
ruinous competition, may be greatly curtailed. As vet, however, the 
speculative element, fed and encouraged by over-capitalization and 
having only a secondary connection with the actual business of the 
country, remains as the breeding-ground at once of irrational tnfla- 
tion and of irretrievable collapse. It is doubtless too much to expert 
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that we shall be able to pass in one decade from the old to the new 
system, but it remains to be seen how far the new forces may be able 
to mitigate the severities of the crises of the past when trade slackens 
with the return, say, of a poor harvest. 


The recent coal strike, whose effects have been felt in Canada 
quite as much as in the United States, is an economic and social phe- 
nomenon of no ordinary significance. It very forcibly illustrates the 
eis almost absolute dependence of society upon its own econo- 
Coal mic organization. Not so long ago the people of America 
Strike. = supplied, from local sources, their domestic fuel needs. 
Now, practically every city and most of the towns are dependent up- 
on great central organizations of capital and equally centralized or- 
ganizations of labor, for this elementary requisite of life. When, 
therefore, the supply is interrupted by a great struggle between the 
miners and their employers, we are forcibly reminded of our very 
vital interest in matters quite beyond the borders of our own country. 

The purely economic features of the strike have been much can- 
vassed, especially the questions of wages, hours and standards. But 
what has not been so fully recognized is the fact, that thesmost fund- 
amental and important problem in the mining regions is not an econ- 
omic, but a social one. No amount of increase in wages and no short- 
ening of hours will bring peace and comfort to the homes in many of 
the typical mining regions, unless the miners can be induced to adopt 
some higher standard of social life than that which prevails among a 
great number of them. Without that, improved wages and shorter 
hours will simply multiply the facilities for many to degrade their 
lives and increase the wretchedness of their families. As a matter of 
fact, in many regions where wretchedness is most prevalent, the 
wages obtained, estimated on the basis of the simpler necessaries and 
comforts of life, are greater than are obtained by many respectable 
laborers in other parts of the United States and Canada. There is 
indeed an urgent need in the mining regions for missionary work of 
a social and moral kind. 

Though Mr. Mitchell, the leader of the strike, has shown himself 
to be a man of unusual shrewdness and capacity, comparing quite 
favourably in these respects with his capitalistic opponents, yet both 
his methods and his claims appear to be inconsistent, alike with indi- 
vidual libertv and the safety of society. The irresponsinility of the 
organizations which he represents, and the impossibility of commit- 
ting them to any agreements which they might not repudiate with 
legal impunity within a week, render their claims to official recog- 
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nition inconsistent with the basis of modern society. Equally incon- 
sistent with social stability is the claim, acted upon for months, that 
they have the right to entail suffering and inconvenience upon the 
greater part of the community, for the merely selfish purpose of 
coercing a few members in it; and also the right by tyranny, threats, 
and even violence, directed against free labor, and by various other 
methods, to prevent the community from getting an indispensable ar- 
ticle which the miners had refused to supply. The state cannot, in- 
deed, in a free country, force people to work if they do not care to do 
so. And yet if, in declining to work, they are violating contracts, or 
if their refusal is the result of a pre-arrangement to deprive law-abid- 
ing citizens of a necessary element of life, then at least such persons 
should be liable to have the character of their actions tested by a suit 
for damages. Above all, if any one may claim the right to be free 
from compulsion to labor, he must also admit the right of others to 
perform the work which he declines to do. Yet, while the trade 
unions claim for their members the right to personal liberty, in many 
cases, and among them the late coal strike, they refuse to concede a 
like right to others, whether they be employers or fellow workmen. 
The miners may, indeed, have had grievances both numerous and 
well-founded, yet society finds it necessary to adopt the principle that 
no individual, or number of individuals, can be permitted to redress a 
personal grievance by methods which will disturb the peace or vio- 
late the rights of society. Now, this principle cannot be permitted 
to be unceremoniously trodden under foot by trades unions more than 
by any other corporations. If, on the other hand, the unions have 
wrongs which cannot at present be redressed by legal process, then 
let them do as other interests in like condition, and seek to obtain the 
necessary laws, meantime respecting such laws as we have. 
ADAM SHORTT. 
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THE ORIGIN AND PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL. 


HIS body is the Supreme Court of Appeal for the British Do- 

minions beyond the seas. 

‘Cases come before it from all quarters of the globe, and it has 
to act as the final interpreter of almost every known system of law— 
English, Colonial, Hindu and Mohammedan—and even the still more 
_ intricate system of customary or tribal law, by which most of the 
native races are governed.” A more multifarious jurisdiction than 
that of the Privy Council it would be difficult to imagine. 

‘When cases are appealed from the highest courts in India to the 
Privy Council in England, that respectable body determines the true 
construction to be put on the Koran and the Islamic Traditions, or on 
passages from the Mythical Manu, in the same business-like way as 
it would the meaning of an Australian Statute.” 

The following anecdote is often quoted as showing the faith tn 
this body, which has been inspired into the distant peoples; it is told 
of a traveller who had penetrated into a remote part of India that he 
found the natives offering up a sacrifice to a far-off but all-powerful 
god who had just restored to the tribe the land which the government 
of the day had taken from it. | 

He asked the name of the god. The reply was: “We know noth- 
ing of him but that he is a good god, and that his name is the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council.” 

Every intelligent citizen should know something about this great 
central tribunal which, while knitting together the uttermost parts of 
the king’s dominions, it is yet strictly speaking not a court at all. Its 
jurisdiction arises simply out of the right of every British subject, 
who believes that a wrong has been done to him, to petition his 
sovereign personally for redress. 

It is proposed to discuss briefly in this article the origin, the 
present position, and the possible future of this great court. 

The origin of the jurisdiction of the Privy Council is a question 
upon which learned writers differ widely. Partly by reason of the 
absence of records, partly by reason of their ambiguity, partly owing 
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to the confusion of names in such materials as we do possess, partly 
trom the fact that the same institution has from time to time per- 
tormed different functions and in each case under a different name, 
the history of the Council is involved in great obscurity and per- 
plexity. 

The Judicial Committee is a development of the Curia Regis, or 
Aula Regia, and represents the earliest and most ancient of our Judi- 
cial institutions, the origin and parent of all the rest. The Jurisdic- 
tion of the King in Council—undoubtedly the earliest exercised by 
the sovereign—was, according to the best authorities on our legal his- 
tory, the origin of all the Courts of Justice in the realm; in Sir 
Matthew Hale’s words the ‘common mother” of those great Courts, 
the Chancery, the King’s Bench, the Exchequer, and the Common 
Pieas, which for so many ages exercised their JURSEICHOR: and have 
now been united in the High Court of Judicature. 

This jurisdiction was a necessary consequence of the great fun- 
damental principle of our law and constitution that the sovereign is, 
over all persons and in all causes within the dominions, supreme, and 
that it is the first duty of the sovereign to see that justice is adminis- 
tered to all his subjects ; the exercise of judicial power is a royal pre- 
rogative. In early times when sovereignty was personal, and it was 
laid down that the first duty of the sovereign was to judge. Origin- 
ally he doubtless really presided, aud administered justice. This 
duty was naturally exercised in council, and hence the jurisdiction of 
‘the King in Council,” which was the earliest exercised and still con- 
tinues to exist. (Finlason, p. 1, 2.) 

We read of “divers councils” with which “for the better dis- 
charge of his royal duties, the maintenance of his dignity, and the ex- 
ertion of his prerogative the law hath armed the king,” but Black- 
stone tells us that: ‘“The principal council belonging to the sovereign 
is his Privy Council, which is generally called, by way of eminence, 
the Council. And this, according to Sir Edward Coke’s description 
of it, is a noble, honourable, and reverend assembly of the king, and 
such as he wills to be of his privy council, in the king’s court or pal- 
ace. The sovereign’s will is the sole constituent of a privy council- 
lor; and this also regulates their number, which of ancient time was 
twelve or thereabout. 

The duty of a Privy Councillor appene from the oath of office, 
which consists of seven articles :—1. To advise the king according to 
the best of his cunning and discretion. 2. To advise for 
the king’s honour and good of the public, without partialty 
through affection, love, mced, doubt, or dread. 3. To keep the king’s 
council secret. 4. To avoid corruption. 5 To help and strengthen 
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the execution of what shall be there resolved. 6. To withstand all 
persons who would attempt the contrary. And lastly, in general, 7. 
To observe, keep, and do all that a good and true councillor ought to 
do to his sovereign lord.” 

‘The council was nothing more than an assembly of royal 
officials. It made no claim to independent authority. Its very ex- 
istence was derived from the king’s pleasure and hence it was dis- 
solved, ipso facto, by his demise. The council at all times acted in 
the king’s name, with a scrupulosity which reaches the height of 
pedantic absurdity, when Henry VI. (at the age of five years) is made 
to assure the chancellor that if we are negligent in learning, or com- 
mit anv fault, we give our cousin (Earl of Warwick) full power, 
authority, license, and direction to chastise us, from time to time, ac- 
cording to his discretion, without being impeded or molested by us or 
any other person, in future, for so doing.” (Dicey’s Privy Council, 
p. 29.) 

It is not until the reign of Henry VI. that the term “Privy Coun- 
cil” makes its appearance, applied to a select body distinct from and 
a development from the general or “ordinary” council. (Dicey, 
p. 45.) . 
It may be noted in passing that the number of Privy Councillors 
is now indefinite. No inconvenience arises from this, as, with the 
exception of such of them as are called Cabinet Ministers, the Privy 
Councillors are not in modern practice ordinarily summoned to ad- 
vise the sovereign on affairs of state | 

The cabinet ministers (or cabinet council) are those Privy Coun- 
cillors who, being more immediately honoured with the sovereign’s 
confidence, actually conduct the business of Government. It is this 
bodv that is understood when mention is made of the “King’s Ad- 
ministration,” though strangely enough it is a body unknown to the 
law and one whose members are never officially made known to the 
public, nor its proceedings recorded. (2 Steph., Com. p. 451.) 

The pressure of state business soon made it impossible for the 
sovereign to perform all his duties in his own person. By degrees, 
as need arose, many of the matters which were once dealt with by the 
King in Council were delegated to regular courts, as “emanations 
from the parent jurisdiction of the King in Council.” The power of 
the Court of King’s Bench to supervise the proceedings of other tri- 
bunals, even of the Judicial Committee itself was derived from the 
fact that the King himself was supposed, theoretically, to be present 
at and to take part in its decisions, which were pronounced as if 
coram ipso Rege in consilto. 

When regular courts of law were established there arose a great 
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jealousy at the jurisdiction of the King in Council, which then became 
extraordinary, and continued to be exercised, as it originally had 
been, as a kind of extraordinary and corrective jurisdiction to prevent 
failure of justice in the ordinary courts by fraud or violence, corrup- 
tion or intimidation ; and especially by combination and conspiracy to 
obstruct or prevent justice. To some extent this extraordinary juris- 
diction was salutary and necessary. (Finlason, pp. 6, 7.) 

In the reign of Charles I., first by the Petition of Right in 1628, 
and afterwards in 1640, any judicial jurisdiction of the council in 
matters arising within the realm was distinctly declared illegal. The 
consequence was that the King in Council could only exercise appel- 
late jurisdiction over the colonies or dependencies, or foreign domin- 
ions of the crown. (ib. p. 37.) 

These appeals came to the King in Council from necessity—there 
being no other tribunal open to them, and by virtue of the funda- 
mental principle, that it is the duty of the crown to see that justice 1s 
administered to all its subjects. 

“The general rule with regard to appeals from the colonies, ap 
pears to be, wherever no limitations have been imposed upon them by 
orders in council, the charters of the courts, instructions to the gov- 
ernors, or acts of parliament, they are received on petition to the King 
in Council, from all courts in the King’s dominions abroad, on the 
ground that it is the right of subjects to appeal to the sovereign to 
redress all wrongs done to them in any court of judicature.” 
(2 Knapp’s P. C. Reports, App. IV.) 

The appeals were heard before a committee of the council for 
that purpose ,which reported to the King in Council its decision 
thereon. 

This committee was composed solely of the judicial or legal mem- 
bers of the council, and assumed in all respects a judicial character. 

It really was a “Judicial Committee.” though not so designated 
in any statute. 

In the year 1828, Lord Brongham, when advocating the trans- 
fer to the “King in Council” of the powers of the Court of Delegates, 
which then dealt with appeals in ecclesiastical and maritime causes, 
used the following language in regard to the Judges of the then Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council :—‘‘They are made the Supreme 
Judges in the last resort, over every one of our foreign settlements, 
whether situated in the immense territories which you possess in the 
Feast, where you and a trading company rule together over not less 
than seventy millions of subjects—or established among those rich 
and populous islands in the Indian ocean and which form the Eastern 
Archipelago—and have their stations in those lands, part lying within 
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the tropics, partly stretching toward the Pole, peopled by various 
castes, differing widely in habits, still more widely in privileges, great 
in numbers, abounding in wealth, extremely unsettled in their notions 
of right, and excessively litigious, as all the children of the New 
World are supposed to be, both from their physical and _ political 
constitution. All this immense jurisdiction over the rights ot 
property and person, over rights political and legal, and over all ques- 
tions growing out of so vast and varied a province !s PeRErCIEd by the 
Privy Council unaided and alone.” 

In 1833 an act was passed which took away from the Privy 
Council as a whole the judicial powers which it had acquired in re- 
gard to colonial appeals, but which in fact the whole body had not 
exercised, and assigned them to a special committee called “The Judi- 
cial Committee.” 

“Thus, statute has produced the same effect upon the Council’s 
legal authority which custom has had on its poltical powers. In each 
case the functions of the whole body have passed into the hands of a 
smaller committee, connected with the Privy Council by little more 
than its name.” 

“Out of the ancient judicial functions of the crown and of the 
council which advised the crown, functions which a century ago 
seemed lapsing into desuetude, there has been evolved a new system . 
of judicature. 

A body called the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, some- 
what resembling the consistory of the Roman Emperors, has been 
created and now acts as a Supreme Court of Appeal for all the trans- 
marine possessions of Britain, whether Indian or Colonial.” (Bryce, 
Studies, I. ,p. 172.) 

The political powers of the Privy Council have long centred in 
the Cabinet, which is in theory nothing but a Committee of the Privy 
Council, and vet has in reality nothing whatever to do with it. “Thus 
the extraordinary result has taken place, that the Government of 
England is in the hands of men whose position is legally undefined ; 
that while the Cabinet is a word of every-dav use, no lawyer can say 
what a Cabinet is; that while no ordinary Englishman knows who the 
Lords of the Council are, the Church of England prays, Sunday bv 
Sunday, that these Lords may be ‘endued with wisdom and under- 
standing!’ (Dicey, The Privy Council, p. 143.) 

The appellate functions had, as we have seen, been previously ex- 
ercised by what was in fact a Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, but Lord Brougham speaks of the Act of 1833 as if he had been 
the creator of such a Committee. “When I established it.” he says, 
(British Constitution, p. 378), and he speaks with a parent’s satisfac- 
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tion of ‘‘the universal testimony borne to the excellent working of the 
Judicial Committee for Appeals in Colonial causes,” as showing the 
‘expediency of retaining that appellate jurisdiction on its present 
footing and also of taking its construction as an example.” (ib. 
p. 364.) 

It may be interesting to compare with this his account of the 
working of the House of Lords as an appellate tribunal of his times. 
“One branch of the Legislature is the Supreme Court of Justice— 
civil as well as criminal. The House of Lords is the Court of ulti- 
mate Appeal in all questions of law whatever, provided they are 
raised on any record, and in all questions of fact, and all questions of 
law whatever, which arise in courts of equity. Every English peer, 
on attaining the age of twenty-one years, has as much voice on all 
these great questions as the Lord Chief Justice of England, or the 
Lord High Chancellor himself. Such is the theory of the constitu- 
tion and it may on any one occasion be made the practice. In prac- 
tice, however, all is quite different. The usage is, and for above a 
century has been followed with a single exception, for all but the law 
Lords to abstain from taking part. Hence only four or five of the 
Lords, and generally speaking only one—the Chancellor—exercises 
this high jurisdiction. The appeal too, from the Lord Chancellor’s 
- decrees is heard by himself; and until very lately, he alone sitting 
regularly in the house of which he is speaker or president, all the ap- 
peals from himself were disposed of by himself. For five years Lord 
Eldon sat alone in judgment on the appeals from his own decrees. 
That they were few in number may be easily imagined.” (British 
Constitution. pp. 359, 360.) 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE, 


One of Lord Brougham’s great aims in establishing the Judicial 
Committee was to have in it Judges “who should be men of the larg- 
est legal and general information, accustomed to study other systems 
of law besides their own, and associated with lawyers who have prac- 
tised or presided in Colonial courts.” 

It is only recently that the latter part of his ideal has been to any 
extent realised, by the appointment (in 1897) of Sir Henry Strong, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada, the Chief Justice of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the Chief Justice of Southern Australia, 
to be Privy Councillors. They thus became members of ‘The Judi- 
cial Committee” by virtue of the Judicial Committee Amendment Acct, 
1895, which provided that any person being or having been Chief Jus- 
tice or a Judge of the Supreme Court of the Dominion of Canada, or 
of a Supreme Court in any Province of Canada, or of the Australian 
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Colonies, or of the Cape of Good Hope or Natal, who is a member of 
the Privy Council, shall be a member of the Judicial Committee of 
. the Privy Council. Such members are not to exceed five at any one 
time. 

The composition of the Judicial Committee has been altered from 
time to time. It now consists of the Lord President, such members 
of the Privy Council as hold, or have held, “high judicial office,” the 
Lords Justices of Appeal (whose number is limited to four), and two 
other persons being Privy Councillors, whom the King may appoint 
by sign manual warrant. Besides these, there may be two paid mem- 
bers who have held the office of Judge in the East Indies. 

In addition to these, as already mentioned, the Chief Justices of 
Canada, Cape Colony and South Australia, have been appointed to 
the Committee. It is necessary that four members should be present 
at the hearing of a cause. 

In Safford and Wheeler’s new book on Privy Council practice, 
the learned authors use the following language in regard to the Judi- 
cial Committee as at present constituted :— 

“With this one exception (i. e. India) it is difficult to see in what 
way a Stronger tribunal can be constituted than the present Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Beyond including among its mem- 
bers all the Judges of the House of Lords, it comprises eminent 
Judges from the Court of Appeal and the High Court of England, 
from Ireland, from Scotland, and from India and the leading colon- 
ies, and certain illustrious laymen. Its authority is probably unique. 
Its jurisdiction is undoubtedly more extensive, whether measured by 
area, population, variety of nations, creeds, languages, laws or cus- 
toms, than hitherto enjoyed by any court known to civilization.” 

The stranger seeking for the habitat of this august tribunal is 
surprised when directed to a low, shabby looking building in Down- 
ing Street where its sittings are held. 

The Court holds its sessions in a very unpretentious room up- 
stairs, the acoustic properties of which are poor. 

“The Councillors present do not wear wigs or robes; they sit not 
as a bench of Judges sitting in state, but as a small group of elderly 
gentlemen in plain clothes on either side of an oblong table, separated 
from the rest of the room by a wooden barrier, in the middle of which 
is placed a desk (like that from which an Episcopal clergyman reads 
‘the lesson’) and from behind this Counsel, attired in gowns and 
wigs, addresses the court.” 

This appellate tribunal sitting “in a shabby room np a dirty stair- 
case off Downing Street” with its wide jurisdiction and complex ap- 
peals, maintains the even balance of civil procedure and criminal jus- 
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tice over a fifth of the human race and for a fifth of the territory 
allotted to man on this planet. 

The following extract from a letter written, now many years ago, 
by a Montreal advocate, giving his impressions of the Privy Council, 
is still of interest :—“L’on n’est pas formaliste au Conseil Privé. Les 
Juges siégent habillés comme de braves bourgeois, dans-la vie ordin- 
aire; c’est-)-dire que la plupart portent des pantalons gris plus ou 
moins foncé. Sir Robert Collier portait une cravate grise. Tous les ~ 
Juges avaient un surtout (walking coat) noir. Le greffier lui-meme 
avait un pantalon gris. Les Solicitors assistent en cravates de cou- 
leur. En fin l’impression que j’ai rapportée du conseil Privé, c’est 
que c'est un beau tribunal arbitral, éclairé par les plus hautes lumiéres 
de la science generale, appliquée au conditions les plus varices de 
lhumanité, inspiré par nul autre sentiment que celui d’étre juste et 
parvenant a ses fins, sans s’embarrasser d’un formalisme qui n'est 
qu'une concession aux faiblesses des hommes. 

Mais helas! C’est une Justice qui coute cher! C’est un luxe qui 
n’appartient qu’ aux riches, ou a ceux qui jouent tout pour tout.” 
(2 Revue Critique, 467.) 

This is not unlike the verdict of Captain Fullalove in “Hard 
Cash.” In rambling over London with the colored man Vespasian, 
whom he was trying to educate and enlighten, they passed Westmin- 
ster Hall. The Captain pointed it out to Vespasian, with the re- 
mark, ‘“There’s where you can buy British justice. It comes high, 
but it’s prime.” 

Limits have been imposed by various colonial legslatures as to 
the nature and value of the cases in which an appeal to His Majesty 
in Council is allowed, but when it is allowed it takes the form of a 
petition to the sovereign, and the order upon the petition or appeal is 
made by the King in Council. The petition is addressed ‘‘to the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council.” In the Province of 
Ontario appeals lie either (1) direct from the Court of Appeal for 
Ontario “in cases where the matters in controversy exceed the sum 
or value of $4,000, or where the matter in question relates to the tak- 
ing of an annual or other rent, customary or other duty, or fee, or 
any like demand of a general and public nature affecting future rights 
of what value or amount soever the same may be.” (R.S.O.C. 48, §1.) 
Or, (2) from the Supreme Court of Canada, by special leave of the 
Privy Council. There is no appeal as of right from the Supreme 
Court, but the royal prerogative is preserved. 

This special leave is very rarely granted, and only in “cases of 
gravity involving matters of public interest, or some important ques- 
tion of law, or affecting property of considerable amount, or where 
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the case is otherwise of some public importance, or of a very substan- 
tial character.” There is no appeal to the Judicial Committee from 
the Courts of Canada in criminal cases. (Criminal Code, Sec. 751.) 

In addition to its ordinary appellate functions, the Privy Council 
has authority under 3 & 4 Will 1V. c. 41, to consider “any other mat- 
ters whatever” which may be referred to it by the crown, and matters 
of great importance have from time to time been referred to it under 
this power. 

“The result of the deliberations of the Committee is re- 
corded, not in the form of the decree of a Court, but merely as ‘hum- 
ble advice’ to His Majesty to take certain action. It is needless to 
say that His Majesty always does act on the advice given, but the 
whole procedure is a curious illustration of the affection of the Eng- 
lish constitution for old forms long after the substance has com- 
pletely changed. 

The advice of the Judicial Committee is a statement at length, 
contained in a single judgment read in open court, of the reasons 
which determine them in “humbly advising” the King to give effect 
to their decision. These reasons are not stated in the report to the 
King ; this merely sets forth their conclusion and the method proposed 
for giving effect to it. If there is any difference of opinion no notice 
is taken of it in the judgment or in the report to His Majesty. 

This is not a mere matter of policy. It is one of the ‘orders to 
be observed in assemblies of council” made in 1627 and runs thus :— 
‘In voting of any cause the lowest Councillor in place is to begin and 
speak first, and so it is to be carried by most voices, because every 
Councillor hath equal vote there; and when the business is carried 
according to most voices, no publication is afterwards to be made by 
any man how the particular voices and opinions went.’’ Anson, 
Constitution, p. 471.) 

In the case of Ridsdale v. Clifton, (1877, 2 P. D. 2%6) Chief 
Baron Kelly maintained that he had the right to let it be known that 
he did not agree with the report; this right was disputed by the Lord 
Chancellor. The action of the Chief Baron led to a voluminous con- 
troversy, but by an Order in Council of 4th February, 1878, the old 
order of 1628 was confirmed, and it was directed that the ‘‘ancient 
rule and practice of the Privy Council” should be observed in the 
Judicial Committee, and that no publication should be made how the 
particular voices and opinions went. 


WHAT WILL BE THE FUTURE STATUS OF THE TRIBUNAL. 


Some change is inevitable. The position of the two great appel- 
late tribunals of the Empire is illogical and inconsistent. Some of 
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the anomalies have been pointed out by Mr. Justice Hodges (in an 
article to be again referred to) as follows :— 

“There are at present two tribunals of final appeal, the House of 
Lords and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; the former 
may be described briefly as the Home, the latter as the Indian and 
Colonial Court of Appeal. To the former are sent appeals from 
the Courts of England, Ireland, and Scotland; to the latter appeals 
from India and the colonies. Each tribunal is independent of the 
other, each is final. Each states authoritatively and as a court of 
last resort what the law is. No matter how utterly a decision of the 
Privy Council may differ from one in the House of Lords, there is an 
end of the matter. The Judicial Committee’s decision is final. A 
proposition may be affirmed as law by the Judicial Committee; it may 
be negatived by the House of Lords. The law is as the Judicial 
Committee declares it, and also as the House of Lords declares it. 
Theoretically the affirmative and negative of the same proposition are 
each true for different parts of the Empire. And there is no judicial 
authority to get rid of the absurdity.” 

As a result a law suit between a merchant resident in Liverpool 
and one resident in Toronto may be finally determined in favour of 
the Liverpool merchant if he brings his action in England, in which 
case it would go in the last resort to the House of Lords, or in favour 
of the Toronto merchant if he institutes proceedings in Canada, in 
which case the ultimate appeal may be to the Privy Council. It is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory that the final decision in a legal controver- 
sy should depend upon where the proceedings happen to be com- 
menced. Misera est servitus ubi Jus est vagum. 

Moreover, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, “that 
far -reaching engine of Imperial Justice, which examines impartially 
the legality of the actions of the Queen’s meanest subject and the 
Queen’s Imperial Government,” is yet, strange to say, not on a level 
for practical purposes with the House of Lords, and its decisions, 
though regarded with respect, are not considered as binding by the 
Municipal Courts of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Bramwell, L. J., in giving judgement in a case in the Court of 
Appeal thus refers to a decision of the Judicial Committee relied on 
by Counsel: “We think that case justifies his argument and is in 
point. Weare not bound by its authority, but we need hardly say that 
we should treat any decision of that tribunal with the greatest respect, 
and rejoice if we could agree with it. But we cannot.” (Leask v. 
Scott, L. R. 2, Q. B. D. 376.) 

And the Judges of the Exchequer Division in Ireland speak of 
a decision of the Privy Council as one which “possibly, were there no 
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decision the other way,” they would “ from courtesy, defer to,” but as 
one “which, in strictness, is not binding on this Court.” (Bell v. Gt. 
Northern Railway Co., 26, L. R. Ir. 428. See also: Smith v. Brown, 
L. R. 6, Q. B. 736. Dulieu v. White, 1901, 2 K., B. 669.) 

So, e converso, judgments of the House of Lords are not binding 
on colonial courts. This is pointed out in the case of Healy v. Bank 
of New South Wales. (24 Victorian L. R., p. 694.) 

“We are quite conscious (says Mr. Justice Williams) ‘that in 
later cases the House of Lords has not apparently applied the same 
rule; but while decisions of the House of Lords are justly entitled to 
our highest respect, they are not binding on us. Those of the Privy 
Council are.” 

Of course” (says Mr. Justice Holroyd), “if the Privy Council 
should alter its opinion, we should have to alter our practice in the 
same way, but until that happens we have to follow our own practice, 
and not to follow the opinion of the House of Lords.” 

In June, 1902, a conference met in London to discuss measures 
looking to the strengthening of the Final Court of Appeal for the col- 
onies. At the request of Mr. Chamberlain, the various colonial gov- 
ernments appointed delegates for that purpose. A suggestion had 
apparently been made in some quarters that four additional Law 
Lords should be created, with seats in the House of Lords as well as 
on the Judicial Committee, these to be chosen by the self-governing 
colonies. As might have been expected, this proposition, to which 
there are verv strong objections, did not commend itself to the Cana- 
dian Government, which expressed itself as not dissatisfied with the 
manner in which the Judicial Committee is at present constituted and 
also stated that in their opinion the “creation of the four Colonial Law 
Lords suggested would not inspire any additional confidence in the 
Judicial Committee.” As a result of the conference, the majority of 
the delegates made the following recommendations :—that appeals 
continue to lie to the King in Council; that appointments to the Judi- 
cial Committee should be made from time to time from the colonies, 
both crown and self-governing, the appointees to vacate any judicial 
office which they might hold at the time of their appointment to the 
Judicial Committee; the selection not to be restricted to Judges and 
ex-Judges ; the appointment to he for life or for a term of vears, with 
provision for suitable salaries and pensions. 

The New Zealand representative (Sir James Pendergast) did not 
concur in the recommendation as to colonial appointments, being un- 
able to find “sufficient reason for any colonial representation, at any 
rate from colonies where the legal svstems are substantially the same 
as that of England.” 
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Mr. Justice Hodges, of the Supreme Court of Victoria, (repre- 
senting the Commonwealth of Australia), also dissented in an elab- 
orate memorandum, in which he urged very strongly, that instead of 
the present system of separate courts for home and colonial appeals, 
the House of Lords and the Judicial Committee, the two should be 
fused and should constitute ““His Majesty's Imperial Court of Final 
Appeal” for the whole empire.. 

This proposition he has since embodied in a magazine article 
already quoted from. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in a subsequent despatch to the different 
governments rep1 esented, has summarized the proceedings of the 
conference and pointed out that it would be impossible without prac- 
tical unanimity on the part of the colonies in their recommendations 
to make any drastic changes in the constitution or procedure of the 
existing Courts of Appeal, and that it was apparent that the majority 
of the delegates were satisfied with the existing system. 

In consfequence “His Majesty’s Government do not propose to 
make any material changes for the establishment‘of an Imperial Court 
of Appeal.” ; 

The able and interesting article by Mr. Justice Hodges already 
referred to, on “An Imperial Court of Final Appeal”’ is to be found in 
the Nineteenth Century for October last. He points out what he 
considers defects in the Judicial Committee as at present constituted, 
the uncertainty as to the personnel of the Court so that a decision giv- 
en by the Court on one occasion may, when a later appeal comes on to 
be heard, be reversed by a court differently constituted, owing to the 
fact that members who were not present on the earlier occasion may 
be present ; these, “while not expressly overruling the previous case, 
may have recourse to the process known to lawyers as “distinguish- 
ing”’ it, which in some instances is little other than a polite way of in- 
dicating that it is overruled.” There is, he says, a very strong feel- 
ing that the Judicial Committee is an inferior tribunal to the House 
of Lords. It is defective from its very composition; from the ap- 
pointment of men who have retired from the discharge of Judicial 
duties in the East Indies, whose qualifications and mental vigour “‘do 
not seem to be exactly those that specially qualify a man to determinge 
a Canadian or Australian or South African appeal;” from the fact 
that it is the first duty of the Lords of Appeal in ordinary to attend to 
the hearing and determination of appeals in the House of Lords, 
while the Judicial Committee is only entitled to their services after 
the discharge of their obligations to the House of Lords. 

There is further no recognition of the self-governing colonies 
such as is given to retired East Indians, for while, as stated above, 
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some colonial Judges have been appointed to the Privy Council, they 
are actively engaged in the discharge of their official duties in the 
colonial courts, and can seldom attend meetings of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. 

The above are the principal reasons for the charge of inferiority. 
In the learned Judgte's opinion there is “only one sound and satisfac- 
tory solution of the difficulty, and that is that there should be only one 
court of final appeal for the whole of His Majesty’s subjects,” 
whether that be the House of Lords, or the Privy Council, or a new 
creation. 

This Court should show by its composition that it 1s not merely 
an English, or Scotch, or Irish, or Indian, or colonial court, but that 
it is an Imperial one, and that the area of selection of its Judges 
should be as wide as the jurisdiction of the court. 

The writer of the present article ventures, with much diffidence, 
to express an opinion in regard to this important question. He 
agrees with Sir James Pendergast in the opinion that there is no ad- 
vantage to be gained by making additions to the Judicial Committfee 
from those colonies where the English common law prevails, for the 
purpose merely of colonial representation. Some of the suggestions 
of Mr. Justice Hodges seem to the writer to be valuable. There 
should only be one final Court of Appeal for the Empire; that court 
should be made as strong as possible by the appointment to it of the 
best legal talent in the Empire, whether British or colonial. The 
Judges appointed should have as their sole duty to attend the sittings 
of this great appellate court, and should always be present there, just 
as all the Judges of that august tribunal, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, are always present at its sessions. This gives certain- 
ty and solemnity to its decisions, and obviates th'e danger pointed out 
by Mr. Justice Hodges of variableness in decisions owing to a kaleid- 
escopic constitution of the court. 

While not believing that there is any feeling, in Canada at any 
rate, that the Judicial Committee is inferior to the House of Lords as 
an appellate tribunal, it is certainly due to colonial appellate courts, 
composed now for the most part of very able jurists, that the court 
which is to sit in appeal from their decisions should be one recog- 
nized, respected, and followed by the courts of Great Britain, and not 
one to which among English courts there is “none so poor to do it 
reverence,” as has been already shown. 

Moreover, the colonial courts have been told by the Judicial Com- 
mittee that where a colonial legislature has passed an act in the same 
terms as an Imperial statute, and the latter has been authoritatively 
construed by a Court of Appeal in England, such construction should 
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be adopted by the courts o-. the colony. (Trimble v. Hill, 1879, 
5 A. C. 342.) This may sometimes prove embarrassing, inasmuch 
as the Court of Appeal in England pays no respect to a decision of the 
Judicial Committee by which colonial courts are bound. 

The procedure in appeals to the Final Court of Appeal 
whatever it be, should be simplified and the costs in colon- 
ial appeals very much reduced; at present they are prohibi- 
tive except to corporations or very wealthy litigants; the 
decisions should be rendered more speedily than they often are at 
present. With a simplified procedure and a moderate tariff of costs, 
it might be possible to abolish the Supreme Court of Canada and to 
make an appeal lie from the final Court of Appeal in each province to 
the final Court for the Empire, in cases of sufficient importance by 
reason of the amount at stake or where from the difficulty and gravity 
of the legal questions involved, special leave may be granted by the 
Provincial Court of Appeal, or in inter-Provincial disputes, and only 
in such cases. 

It cannot be said that the decisions of the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada under its present limitations as to membership are regarded, at 
any rate by the Ontario Bar, as more weighty than those of the 
Ontario Court of Appeal. , 

Even if the proposal to have one final Court of Appeal be rejected 
for the present, some of the above suggestions should be carried into 
effect without delay. The venerable but fictitious theory of a merely 
consultative body should be abolished; the Court loses in efficiency 
and dignity from not having the outward semblance of a court of law. 
A building, stately and befitting the importance of its judicial work, 
should be at once assigned to it, or, preferably, erected specially for 
it, and the sessions of the court itself should be conducted with more 
of the usual impressive and dignified accessories of a Court of 
Justice. 

These things may be matter of sentiment, but the Imperialistic 
sentiment is a factor worth regarding and conserving. If it be true, 
as has been said, that “in the administration of justice and in the ex- 
istence of a great but scantily recognized central tribunal, we have 
one of the most real bonds that can hold together the distant parts of 
the King’s dominions in those relations which only a common herit- 
age can give,” and that the appeal to the King in Council is “one of 
the most important ties connecting the different parts of the Empire 
in common obedience to the courts of law,” it is surely worth while 
to do whatever may add to the dignity and efficiency of that tribunal. 
It is certain that a stately home for it, and a dignified ceremonial in 
connection with its sessions will greatly conduce to this result. 


N. W. Hoy es. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF MARS. 


HERE is nothing in the world more elusive than truth. The 
great workers and thinkers since human life began, the theolo- 
gians and philosophers and scientists of the race, have presumably 
always been in search of truth, and have expended the larger part of 
their energy in seeking to attain it. 

Every past age has lived under the impression that it was in 
peculiar possession of the great bulk of intelligible and obtainable 
truth. And every succeeding age has smiled at the absurdities and 
the credulity of its predecessor. 

That the ratio of truth to error, in men’s theories and specula- 
tions, is an increasing one, will scarcely be denied. But if these 
theories and speculations could be marshalled in order and each lab- 
elled with black or white according as it is error or truth, it 1s proba- 
ble that the appearance would be a very motley one even at the present 
day, and that it would be difficult to predict whether the black 
or the white would be in excess. 

And in spite of the universal search after truth, it is not always 
acceptable; in fact, in some cases it appears to be even objectionable. 

Men, in general, are quite satished to pursue the paths so well 
beaten by their forefathers, a characteristic not by any means confined 
to Eastern people. ; 

It requires the exercise of thought and effort to examine and 
comprehend new facts, and many people are averse to having new 
ideas break in upon their accustomed ease and comfort. They do not 
wish to be led along some new and rougher way, not so well worn as 
the old. The ancient paths, they sav, are good enough for them. 

And then again, new truths are frequently looked at askance as 
possibly endangering ancient and cherished belief. For after all, 
faith is a greater element in the constitution of the average mind than 
love of truth is. Young men are frequently told to settle the articles 
of their faith and belief while they are young, and once for all. They 
might as well be advised to have their measures taken at the tailor’s 
once for all. If they are physically dead these measures will fit them 
for all time. And any one who can settle his articles of belief when 
young, and never change or reconsider them afterwards is intellect- 
ually dead. 

We are not in this world to retrograde or stand still, for both of 
these are equivalent to intellectual stagnation. Onwards and for- 
wards must be the watchward of every living man. And this means 
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that he must constantly keep his mind open to the reception of new 
truth, no matter what may be the source, or what relation it may hold 
to ancient beliefs and preconceived ideas. 

Not, of course, that he must accept every new notion that comes 
along ; but rather that he should be open minded, willing to give to all 
a fair and unbiased hearing. 

Such a state of mind, however, is by no means universal, and 
scientists in this respect are sometimes little, if any, better than others. 

In illustration of the foregoing we shall consider in some detail 
the present astronomical want of agreement in regard to the state of 
the planet Mars. 

It is in fact more than merely a want of agreement; it is a direct 
opposition of views. For some unaccountable reason, the observa- 
tions in regard to certain features of the planet are contradictory of 
one another, and thus it comes that astronomers are divided into two 
hostile camps. That either side shows that spirit of tolerance which 
one would expect is perhaps doubtful; but that one side does not 
show it is quite certain from its attitude. 

It is chiefly the existence of the so-called “canals” of Mars, and 
all that their reality may mean, that is called into question by some of 
the leading astronomers. The state of the matter, when stripped of 
externalities is rather a peculiar one. A_ says, “I have seen, 
and do see whenever I look for them, certain phenomena on Mars, 
which I find it is necessary to interpret in such and such a manner. * 
B says, “Your interpretation is not necessarily or even probably a just 
one, because I have looked for the phenomena which you have de- 
scribed, and have failed to find them, and therefore you have never 
seen them, and the probability is that they do not exist.” The ques- 
seems to resolve itself into the three—is A the victim of his own im- 
agination, or is he a fraud, or is B justified in saying that because he 
has not been able to see a thing it therefore does not exist? We will 
return to these hereafter. Meanwhile let us learn something about 
Mars. 

Going outward, Mars is the next planet outside the earth, except 
for a little thing called Eros, which from our point of view is of no 
account. His mean distance from the sun is one hundred and forty one 
millions of miles, while that of the earth is ninety-two and one-third 
millions. Lut owing to the eccentricity of the orbits of both the 
earth and Mars, and the fact that the point in the heavens at which 
the earth is farthest from the sun is quite near to the point at which 
Mars is nearest the sun; the least distance between the earth and 
Mars is about thirty-five millions of miles. The diameter of Mars is 
about forty-two hundred miles, and hence by an easy calculation we 
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find that the angle subtended by Mars when nearest the earth to be 
twenty-four and three-quarters seconds of arc. With a power of two 
hundred and forty on the telescope, which is quite a moderate power, 
the disc of Mars subtends, at the best, an angle of one degree and 
forty seconds, or about three times the diameter of the moon as seen 
by the unaided eye. This is certainly large enough to show a con- 
siderable amount of detail when all the conditions of seeing are good. 

In the accompanying diagram the orbits of the earth and Mars 
are laid down to scale. When the two planets are at the points a and 
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a! respectively, the distance between them is the least, and is about 
thirty-five million miles. Mars is, in this position, said to be in op- 
position, because it is on the side of the earth opposite that of the sun, 
and crosses our meridian at midnight. In the positions a, a! Mars 
appears a particularly bright star, almost rivalling Venus at her best. 
The next position would occur at 6, b! somewhat more than two years 
after the one at a, a!; a third one, more than two years after at the 
positions c, cl, &c. And thus the oppositions of Mars, the only rela- 
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tive positions of the earth and Mars at which reliable observations can 
be made, are upwards of two years apart. And even these opposi- 
tions are not all equally favorable ; for while the distance a, a} is only 
thirty-five millions of miles, the distance c, c! is about sixty millions. 
Between one opposition and the next is a period of over two years, 
and it requires a cycle of over twelve or thirteen years for the opposi- 
tions to run through all their variations. So that in reality, the very 
favorable occasions for examining Mars telescopically are not fre- 
quent, being only a few months out of twelve or thirteen years. Were 
these occasions of yearly occurrence the matters in dispute would not 
have to wait long for settlement. 

The first thing to consider is as to whether the surface conditions 
of Mars are such as are necessary to the existence of living beings. 

We know that this earth is enveloped in an ocean of gases, chief- 
ly oxygen and nitrogen, carbon dioxide and water vapors, which are 
called atmosphere; and when the planet Venus enters on the sun’s 
disc at the beginning of a transit she exhibits to us the presence of a 
well defined enveloping atmosphere. But Mars never comes between 
us and the sun, and there is no large bright body in the universe upon 
which he may be projected. Moreover, there are no reliable means 
of observation, other than those that can be gained by the telescope 
under even doubtful interpretations, to determine whether Mars has 
an atmosphere or not. Under such circumstances we must depend 
largely upon analogy. The spectroscope shows us that this earth and 
the sun contain practically the same chemical elements, and we are 
perfectly justified in inferring that the same statement applies to any 
of the planets as well as this earth. For astronomers are pretty well 
agreed as to the origin of the Solar system, and the nature of that ori- 
gin requires that a community of chemical material, with possibly 
some local variations, should run throughout the whole system, 
from the sun to the distant Neptune. And inf the great cosmic revol- 
utions by which the planets became separated from the glowing 
nebular and central mass, there could have been no selective influence 
exerted which would give to one planet certain materials and with- 
hold them from another. But of the four consecutive planets, Venus, 
Earth, Mars and Jupiter, no one denies the existence of atmosphere 
on Venus, Earth and Jupiter. Then why should we deny it to Mars? 
Also the materials forming the atmospheres, or the materials from 
which they may have been subsequently formed, must have been com- 
mon to all. But then we have the argument that the conditions, with 
respect to the planets named, are not the same. Earth and Venus 
both have nearly twice the diameter of Mars, while Jupiter is the 
largest planet of the system. And although Mars might have had an 
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atmosphere at one time, the gases forming it have escaped away into 
space, on account of his low attractive influence; just in the same 
manner as they have escaped from the moon, which bears evidence in 
its crater covered surface of once having also had some kind of an at- 
mosphere. Now, it is an easy matter to determine the velocity with 
which a body would arrive at the surface of any well-known planet, if 
the body were to fall from the distance of a fixed star under the in- 
fluence of the planet’s attraction alone. And if a bullet were project- 
ed vertically upwards from the surface of any planet with the velocity 
determined for the planet, and supposing that no atmosphere were 
present to retard it, the bullet would go off into space and never re- 
turn to the planet. 

The following tables gives the velocities for a few of the planets: 


NICOM 2: 5.9--acaa a ets 1.5 miles per second. 
N@DUS ccicne oda? kates 6.6 miles per second, approximately. 
BaFtMieteiscn “ve catdearatiey 6.9 miles per second. 
Mars........ .... 3.1 miles per second. 
JuUupitersss se ath sanon 37.0 miles per second, approximately. 


Again, according to modern theory a gas consists of minute parts 
or molecules which are relatively very far apart, and which are mov- 
ing in all directions with very great velocity, the velocity varying, 
however, for different gases. Owing to collisions a relatively small 
number of molecules attain, at times, to a maximum or limiting veloc- 
ity, but the number having the highest velocity at any one time is only 
a very small fraction of the whole. 

These maximum velocities, according to Maxwell, Risteen and 
others, are about as follows for a few of the commoner gases: 


Hydrogen.... ...... .... 7.4 miles per second. 
Water Vapor.... ........ 2.5 miles per second. 
Nitrogen.... ...... ....2.0 miles per second. 
OXY Cell acadkos: eeaeu: wees 1.8 miles per second. 
‘Carbon dioxide.... .... ..1.6 miles per second. 


If this maximum velocity, in any case, reaches the velocity given 
in the table of planets, that particular gas might, and probably would, 
slowly leave the planet and pass away into space. 

By comparison of the tables we see that hydrogen would thus 
escape from every planet of the list except Jupiter, and it is very 
significant that while a very large part of the visible atmosphere of 
the sun is hydrogen, not a trace of the gas is found in the atmosphere 
of the earth. 

Similarly we infer that all the gases in the list would readily 
escape from the moon; and the fact has long been known that under 
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the most crucial tests the moon shows no trace of the presence of an 
atmosphere. : 

A further examination of the tables tells us that with the excep- 
tion of hydrogen, none of the gases mentioned could escape from any 
of the planets except the moon. Mars, however, is not far above the 
limit for water vapor, and if we are inclined to think that, after all, 
our calculation for water vapor may be a little too low and that this 
substance might escape from the surface of Mars very slowly, we 
must remember that there is even a greater probability that the velo- 
city given may be too high, and that in any case the loss of water 
would be so infinitesimal as to be safely left out of account. 

The strong probability is, then, that Mars has an atmosphere 
much similar in composition to our own. It is true that Mars, being 
a smaller planet than the earth, and having a lower constant of grav- 
itation, would be surrounded by an atmosphere considerably less 
dense than ours, and possibly extending to as great if not to a greater 
height. For as the lowest stratum of the atmosphere is pressed upon 
and condensed by the weight of all the superincumbent mass, the ex- 
tent of the atmosphere and the density of its surface portions must 
depend largely upon the force of the planet’s attraction. 

We may describe, then, the probable surface conditions of Mars 
somewhat as follows: 

Here is a planet a little over 4,200 miles in diameter, with a sur- 
face attraction, or a force of gravity equal to thirty-nine one- 
hundredths of that of the earth. So that a man transferred from the 
earth to Mars, if such a thing were possible, would find his strength 
increased in the ratio of 100 to 39. Supposing then, that it is possible 
for beings like men to live upon Mars, it follows as a matter of 
course, that it would be far easier, on account of the lightness of the 
material to be handled, to rear huge structures or to dig great canals 
on Mars thanon Earth. These statements are not a matter of theory 
in any sense, but a matter of fact depending upon the eternal physical 
principles which prevail throughout the universe. 

The surface of Mars must be comparatively level, as no distinc- 
tive mountains or mountain chains have been discovered upon it, but 
it is doubtful if the conditions under which observations can be made 
are such as to enable anything like moderate sized mountains to be 
detected. 

It is probable, as has been shown, that there may be a consider- 
able amount of water upon Mars, but it is certain that its quantity is 
not at all commensurable with that upon earth, and that it is not col- 
lected into large bodies forming anything like our seas and oceans. 
If the amount of water now present upon the Martian surface is less 
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than it formerly was, as some appearances seem to indicate, it 1s not 
because the water has passed away into space but probably rather be- 
cause it has penetrated more extensively into the body of the planet, 
owing to the gradual loss of its internal heat. The earth is still too 
hot in its interior to allow water to sink down to any great distance, 
but after the passing of long ages it may become so cooled as to allow: 
a great part of its present seas to penetrate deep into its solid crust 
and be forever lost. And Mars being, acording to the Nebular 
theory, an older planet than earth as well as a smaller one, its internal 
heat must have largely disappeared as compared with that of the 
earth. 

That Mars is encompassed by an atmosphere of permanent gases, 
nitrogen, oxygen and carbon dioxide, like the earth is, it must be ad- 
mitted, somewhat conjectural, and it is difficult to see how any ob- 
servations except the very ones under dispute can satisfactorily re- 
move the uncertainty. Probability, however, is in its favour, although 
as a matter of course, the atmosphere must be considerably less dense 
than ours. Let us suppose then, that it has only half the surface den- 
sity of our atmosphere, and let us examine the consequences. We 
can be perfectly certain that no gases can exist in quantity in the Mar- 
tian atmosphere which do not exist in quantity in ours, since the 
chemical constitution must be common to all the planets. Hence the 
Martian atmosphere cannot be poisonous or harmful in itself to even 
terrestrial beings. But it is almost certain that the density would be 
insufficient for the support of terrestrial animal life, unless the pro- 
portion of oxygen is considerably greater than in terrestrial air. We 
shall not, however, employ any such an assumption. 

When we pass upwards to the distance of about seven miles, we 
leave one-half of our whole atmosphere below us and thus get into a 
stratum of the density which we have assumed for that of the Martian 
atmosphere at the planet’s surface. No mountain will take us so high 
as this, but in a somewhat celebrated balloon ascent Mr. Glaisher and 
his aeronaut reached an elevation which their registering barometer 
showed to be about seven miles, and at which Mr. Glaisher became 
for a time unconscious, although the more experlenced aeronaut man- 
aged to retain his senses and his strength sufhciently to open the valve 
for the lowering of the balloon. Since that experience it 1s custom- 
ary to take along bags of oxygen in making very high ascents, for 
the distress accompanying such elevated positions is plainly due toa 
sort of asphixiation brought on by an insufhcient oxidation of the 
blood. People unaccustomed to mountain climbing are quite easily 
affected by rising to any great elevation, while those, like the Swiss 
mountaineers, who are born and reared on the high mountain slopes 
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of that country, experience no difficulty whatever. Nature is prolific 
in her resources, and if a given pair of lungs are inadequate she has 
furnished to the animal itself the means of acquiring a larger pair. 
We are adapted to the density of air which surrounds us, but beings 
could just as easily be adapted to any reasonable density of atmos- 
phere, and no particular degree of density can be laid down as being 
absolutely essential to the existence of life. Birds which consume 
large quantities of air, which oxidize their blood rapidly and have a 
high temperature will live at ease at great atmospheric heights. On 
the other hand fishes, being dependent upon the small quantity of 
oxygen which the water dissolves out of the,air, oxidize their blood 
but sparingly, and have a low temperature, and would perish under a 
much greater supply of oxygen. And vegetation, which climbs the 
slopes of the loftiest mountains, is stopped in its upward progress, not 
by the insufficiency of the atmosphere, but by the extreme cold which 
is always present at great heights. 

The majority of people, who are not accomplished physicists, 
have an idea that when a dish of water evaporates it is in some way 
absorbed or sucked up by the air, and that without air no evaporation 
would take place. Such an idea is radically wrong. In the ex- 
hausted receiver of an air pump water will evaporate so rapidly as to 
freeze itself through giving up its sensible heat to become latent, and 
the only thing that will prevent the evaporation of an open body of 
water is the superincumbent pressure of an atmosphere of water 
vapor. If the earth had no atmosphere or fixed gases, it would be 
surrounded by an atmosphere of water vapor, and the only effect of 
the present fixed atmosphere is to retard the upwards motion of the 
water molecules which have to find their way between the molecules 
of the air, and thus to interfere with the prompt and complete forma- 
tion of the water vapor atmosphere. 

When a portion of space on the earth's surface has its water- 
vapor atmosphere fully developed it 1s said to be saturated. In this 
space no further evaporation could take place without some change in 
conditions ; or rather the amount of precipitation would just balance 
the amount of evaporation, and an apparent state of rest would be the 
result. ‘This state of things is seldom found upon the earth except in 
the case of a drizzling rain of some duration or a dense fog. And the 
influnces which tend to prevent such a state are the weight and con- 
tinuous motion of the atmosphere and the great stretches of inland, 
arid, and waterless plains. 

The things which determine the extent of the water-vapor atmos- 
phere surrounding a planet furnished with water on its surface are 
first, the force of gravitation at the planet, and second, the tempera- 
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ture. As the force of gravity at the surface of Mars is less than that 
on the earth in the ratio of 39 to 100, the extent of the Martian vapor 
atmosphere, other things being equal, must be much greater than 
upon earth. Also, as the Martian permanent atmosphere is thinner 
and lighter than the earthly one, evaporation must take place more 
rapidly on the former planet than on the latter one; and it is quite 
possible that the water-vapor atmosphere of Mars may be in a fully, 
or nearly, saturated condition during a large portion of the time. 

In taking up the effects of temperature we will do well to first 
consider the effects of such an atmosphere upon temperature. 

In the interior of continents, on wide and arid plains such as the 
Egyptain deserts, or the steppes of Russia, or the Hanos of South 
America, travellers tell the one story of how the heat of the sun 1s 
almost unbearable by day, and how the chill of the night is even some- 
times so great as to form thin ice on surfaces of water exposed to free 
radiation. Piazzi Smyth also, in his residence for sometime on the 
peak of Teneriffe, describes the direct rays of the sun as being de- 
cidedly uncomfortable on account of their tendency to blister the 
skin, while the shade was also uncomfortable on account of its low 
temperature. In his situation the air never got warm, and the trans- 
ition from sunshine to shade was also one from the heat of a great 
fire to the chilling effects of an iceberg. 

Now, these ettects are due to the dryness of the atmosphere, to 
the want of water vapor. On elevated slopes of high mountains this 
must aiways be the state of affairs, since there is a limit to the height 
of the vapor atmosphere of the earth. But on the plains the dryness 
is due to the fact that there is no near body of water to supply mois- 
ture, and the winds which blow over the region have been thoroughly 
dried in their long journey from distant and possibly mountainous 
districts. 

On the other hand, in localities where water is <bundant and 
where the point of saturation is nearly reached, there is very little 
difference between sunshine and shade, and the whole air appears to 
get warm. Such is the case in nearly all small islands of the sea. 
The fixed gases of the atmosphere absorb little or none of the sun’s 
rays and are consequently unaffected by their passage; but the vapor 
of water entraps the heat rays especially, and under their influence 
grows warm itself, thus warming the whole atmosphere of which it 
forms a part. Also, the light rays of the sun which find their way 
down to the earth are there absorbed to heat the ground, and the 
modified heat which radiates from the ground finds great difficulty in 
getting through the covering of water-vapor, on its way outwards. 
Thus the vapor atmosphere acts like a great blanket over the earth 
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which allows the sun's heat to pass readily inwards but offers a con- 
siderable resistance to its passing outward again. The glass roof in 
a hot-house serves very much the same purpose. And | think it is 
safe to say that without water-vapor in the atmosphere, large portions 
of the now inhabited world would be quite uninhabitable. Now apply 
these considerations to Mars; for the general laws of physics must 
hold there as well as elsewhere. With a light atmosphere, and water 
widely distributed, there would be an extensive and almost saturated 
vapor-blanket surrounding the planet, and this might make the 
climate of Mars fully as congenial, or even more so, than the climate 
of earth. On account of the lightness of the atmosphere there would 
be no cloud, such as we have floating in the upper air, for as soon as 
any vapor became condensed it would slowly find its way downward 
to the surface of the planet to be evaporated again. As the limpid 
sunshine of the day gave way to the shades of evening, the upper 
regions of vapor would be chilled and begin to condense, the conden- 
sation itself giving out sufficient heat to prevent any very great re- 
duction of temperature during the night, which is only a very little 
longer than our night. This condensation would, as in our own case, 
form a copious dew which would wet and revivity the surface of the 
planet. 

Again, Mars rotates on its axis in 24 hours and 37 minutes, thus 
having a day only 37 minutes longer than the day on earth. And his 
axis is inclined to the plane of his orbit at an angle of about 29 de- 
grees, while the axis of earth has an inclination of about 2344 degrees, 
so that his seasonal changes cannot differ in any very marked degree 
from those of earth. ‘Thus he has his spring with equal days and 
nights, his summer in the northern hemisphere and winter in the 
southern one, when his north pole leans towards the sun; and his 
winter in the northern hemisphere and summer in the southern when 
his south pole is inclined towards the sun. 

Taking all these things into consideration, and reasoning only 
from analogy and the physical laws of the universe, we are forced to 
conclude that the probability is in favor of the view that the surface 
conditions of Mars are such as to be capable of sustaining life. And 
if this is true, we can rest assured that there is life upon the planet. 
lor we know of no place or condition upon this earth where life is 
possible, and it is not found. And with Harriet Martineau we be- 
lieve that it may be laid down as a general principle, that life exists 
wherever conditions admit of it. What kind of life exists on Mars 
is, however, another question. Let us consider next the results of 
observations made upon Mars and see what they tell us in as far as 
we can interpret them. 
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Suppose that Mars comes into opposition under the most favor- 
able conditions for observation, that is in July or August. His south 
pole is then emerging from its long winter of over 340 days, and com- 
ing into the light and heat of the solar rays. The pole is seen to be 
surrounded by a relatively large white patch, much brighter than the 
general body of the planet. As it creeps farther into the sun- 
light by the motion of the planet in its orbit, this white patch is 
seen to grow gradually smaller, and after some time fissures appear to 
form in it, and it slowly vanishes or nearly vanishes, for it is not often 
that it disappears entirely. Similar changes are seen to take place 
about the north pole, but these cannot be so carefully observed, be- 
cause the conditions are less favorable as the least distance of Mars 
from the earth is then over, sixty million miles. 





And what are these white polar spots? If we were situated on 
Venus and could see either pole of the earth emergng from its six 
months winter at the equinox we would observe a great white tract 
surrounding the pole just as we do in the case of Mars. Now, we 
know full well what the whiteness about the earth’s pole is due to 
after its long wintry night and exclusion from the sun’s heat, and it 
seems the most natural thing in the world to refer the polar whiteness 
of Mars to the same source, that is, snow. 

But there are some astronomers who, whether through over- 
caution in the adoption of anything novel, or through some hidden 
spring of action with which we are not acquainted, will resort to any: 
explanation whatever rather than the most natural one, from some 
kind of a preconceived idea that Mars cannot be, and must not be held 
to be ,a living world. 


— 
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Thus, one man thinks that the polar whiteness of Mars may be 
due to a little hoar-frost. Well, hoar-frost is only another name for 
snow ; and it is exceedingly likely that the whole accumulation is of 
the form and nature of hoar-frost rather than that of snow. But 
hoar-frost requires water for its formation. And the length of time 
that it takes for the continuous beating of the solar rays upon this 
hoar-frost to melt it down, and the fact that the whole of the Martian 
summer of 320 days is usually insufficient to dispose of the whole of 
it, shows conclusively that the amount cannot be described by the 
word little. The deposit may be hoar-frost ; but if so it must be both 
extensive and deep, and must require a large amount of water for its 
formation, and give a large amount of water in its liquefaction. 

Another supposes that the Martian polar caps may be frozen car- 
bon dioxide, for that gas at a very low temperature, somewhere about 
150F., congeals to a solid which may take on the appearance of 
hoar-frost. 

There are several grave objections to such a suppositon. First, 
we have no reason for believing that the surface of Mars attains such 
a low temperature. Explorers in our northern Polar regions have 
passed whole winters in situations where the sun has been absent for 
three consecutive months, and where the earth was covered by a coat- 
ing almost impenetrable to heat, some hundreds of feet of snow and 
ice, and yet the lowest thermometric record is from 75 to 80F., a tem- 
perature at which even alcohol did not freeze. And it is difficult to 
see why the polar regions of Mars should be so very much colder than 
those of earth. 

Secondly, the first few weeks of sunshine would serve to dissolve 
and dissipate into gas any coating of carbon dioxide which would be 
formed ; and it is quite unreasonable to suppose that it would with- 
stand the constant bombarding of the solar rays fer a whole Martian 
summer. And in the third place, this assumption requires that the 
relative amount of carbon dioxide on Mars is far and away in excess 
of that upon earth, an assumption which is contrary to all analogy. 
Of course, it is not possible to absolutely disprove any of these as- 
sumptions, any more than it is to disprove the assumption that the 
farther side of the moon is very different from the visible side, be- 
cause we have not the means of doing so. But taking into consider- 
ation the general theory of the origin of the solar universe, and 
reasoning from analogies which must in this case take the place of 
absolute knowledge, it seems to the writer that the only consistent 
explanation is the one which has been longest held, and which is most 
natural, most simple, and most consistent with our other knowledge, 
namely that there is water on the surface of Mars, and that the white 
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patches which appear and disappear at stated times and seasons, are 
polar snowcaps. 

And now we come to the point mainly in dispute, the existence or 
non-existence of the so-called canals of Mars. It is not our intention 
at present to give any detailed description of these, or to discuss the 
theory or theories which have been advanced to account for them. It 
will suffice to say that they are not held to be canals, that they, in 
appearance, are very fine Ines which traverse the surface of Mars in 
all directions, running in the shortest line from point to point, i. e. 
along great circles of the planet. We will not attempt to discuss the 
nature of these, because according to some astronomers they do not 
exist. A crude representation of a part of the surface of Mars, with 
the supposed canals, is given in the drawing. 





Schiaparelli claimed to have seen lines on Mars in 1877, he being 
the pioneer in this department of observation. Nobody believed his 
report, but undiscouraged he worked quietly on, and continually add- 
ed to his former reports. All this time nobody else had seen the lines 
and nobody believed in them. 

In 1886 they were seen by Perrotin of Nice, and a little after- 
wards by Thollon. Since that they have been seen and studied by 
Lowell, Douglass, Pickering, Wilson, Williams, and some others. 

And now comes the peculiarity. Many other astronomers, even 
those armed with the largest telescopes in the world, say that they 
have searched for the so-called canals and have failed to see them, 
and that, therefore, in their opinion, they do not exist. 
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One says that small points on the surface, under high powers, 
would, by some optical process, be drawn out into lines. This is 
doubtful. The writer has examined the fine markings on such 
microscopic test objects as pleurosigma formosum, hippocampus, &c., 
and with high powers and well directed light, the lines broke up very 
distinctly in rows of semispherical protuberances ; a complete reversal 
of the foregoing statement. Moreover, that we fail to see a cer- 
tain thing is no proof of its non-existence. Some people fail alto- 
gether to unite the two pictures of a stereograph, but this does not 
prove that they cannot be united. Very much depends upon the eye 
as well as upon the telescope, and it does not follow that because an 
astronomer is in possession of a very large telescope that therefore 
his eye is supersensitive, or that the telescope excels in definition, and 
we presume that both these are elements in very delicate observations. 

Sir William Herschell possessed eyes of such remarkable power 
that many of his discoveries were doubted for years after his death, 
but in the end proved to be correct, and Dawes of England saw and 
described many things which were invisible to other observers with 
larger telescopes. 

Moreover, if the canals are optical illusions, or any other kind of 
illusions, it is difficult to explain or understand how so many obser- 
vers, in different parts of the world, can be all subject to the same 
illusions, and such peculiar illusions, and in the same way. For these 
observers are all fairly agreed as to the general appearance of the 
canals, as to their geodetic directions, their concurrences, and as to 
the seasonal changes which they undergo. And to say that these men 
have entered into collusion to deceive, or that they are dishonest or 
careless about getting at the facts, is altogether out of the question. 

Those who see the canals feel sure of their position. Those who 
have not seen them will find it very difficult to prove a negative. 

And here we must leave the matter for the reader to draw his 
own conclusion, for this article is already longer than it was intended 
to be. | N. F. Dupuis. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


T has come to be generally believed that Christian Apologetic is 
| in a'bad way. To say that an argument emanates from an 
‘‘apologist,”’ or that a book is ‘‘apologetic,’’ is equivalent to saying 
that the argument or book bears the taint of disingenuousness. The 
feeling is widespread that the apologist is not so much concerned to 
find out the bitter truth as to buttress assumptions to which, for 
whatever reason, he has committed himself. But there is another 
and more convincing reason for the discredit which has overtaken 
formal defences of religion. The apologist does not know his busi- 
ness. He is living in a changed world, and is sorely perplexed now 
to relate himself to his new environment. Criticism, higher and 
lower, has unsettled the traditional axioms; science does not now 
take the trouble to consider the theological argument but regards it as 
a wearisome and quite irrelevant intruder into a self-contained and self- 
sufficient order; philosophy has much difficulty in finding room for 
ideas and conceptions that seem bound up with the very being of the 
Christian consciousness. The majority of religious men are sorely 
tempted either to hand themselves over to some irrational dogma- 
tism, Papal or Protestant, or to take refuge in blind feeling of which 
no rational estimate can be furnished. Now when we look to the 
apologist for guidance, we are dismayed to find him hesitating, per- 
plexed, troubled. Ask him: What is Christianity? and he gives 
you no clear and coherent answer. He does not know how far, if 
at all, miracles belong to the essence of the faith; he cannot tell us 
whether we are still to believe in the virgin-birth and the resurrec- 
tion ; he does not make clear to us the exclusive claims of Christianity. 
In a word, he is not sure as to what positions are essential, and what 
are secondary. ‘There are two distinguished theologians of our time 
to whom these remarks are notapplicable, and whose books, though 
very different, and even opposed, will do much to restore apologetics 
to the useful functions it-serves in the Christian commonwealth. 
The one is Professor Harnack in his ‘‘Essence of Christianity,’’ the 
other is Principal Fairbairn in his ‘‘Philosophy of the Christian Re- 
ligion.’’ It is interesting to note the method or underlying idea of 
their respective attitudes towards the problem of the hour. That 
problem may be described as a demand for unity in the inner world 
of experience. However men in other periods of history may have 











*“The Philosophy of the Christian Keligion.” By A, M, Fairbairn, D.D., 
L.L.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, London: Hoddes & Houghton, 
1902. Pps. 563. 
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lived without any consciousness of the divorce between life and 
philosophy, feeling and understanding, faith and reason, such a 
happy innocence is not possible to the modern mind. Unity of 
life is broken up. We are like spirits 
‘‘Wandering between the worlds, one dead, 
The other formless to be born.”’ 

The fundamental question is: How is this disharmony to be 
healed and the jarred music of the human spirit regain its 
clear and jubilant note? Dr. Harnack gives up the problem in 
despair on the ground that history declares every attempt at a solu- 
tion to be inadequate and unsatisfactory. As rational beings our 
effort is like that of Sisyphus; it is without a hope and a goal. 
Dr. Harnack would echo the words of Carlyle: ‘‘We are borne this 
way and that by the deep-swelling tides and grand ocean-currents, 
of which what faintest chance is there that we should ever exhaust 
the significance, ascertain the goings and the comings? A region 
of doubt, therefore, hovers forever in the background.’’ Carlyle 
rescued himself from the bottomless pit of scepticism opened by his 
pessiniistic view of man’s rational nature, through a transcendental 
offered Deity. ‘‘Most true is it, as a wise man teaches us, doubt 
of.any sort cannot be removed except by action.’’ Similarly, Dr. 
Harnack as a theological pessimist finds a remedy for his despair 
of theology in a kind of Neo-platonic flight to the higher mystic 
region when all contradictions vanish amid the heavenly fervours 
of feeling. ‘‘ Believe in the good,’’ he seems to Say, ‘‘even though 
you know nothing and can know nothing about it. Thus will you 
realise inner unity, which else is impossible.’’ This indeed is 
heroism, but it is the heroism bred of intellectual despair. It may 
serve an individual here or there, but it is not natural to man as 
man, penetrated as he is with the ineradicable conviction that the 
God who made him will not put him to permanent intellectual con- 
fusion, that the Infinite Reality presses around his entire spiritual 
life and reveals itself therein. 


When we turn to the English theologian we find ourselves in a 
different atinosphere. Dr. Fairbairn appeals to reason, not to the 
mere logic-chopping faculty which sometimes appropriates that 
name, but to the rich complex of our spiritualendowment. In op- 
position to our artificial dualisms he maintains that God operates 
throughout the entire life of humanity. That there is no outlying 
region where traces of His presence may not be found. That His 
light deserts not the intellect as it sounds on its ‘dim and perilous 
way’’ through the mysteries of the universe, even as His love 
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kindles the dear affections and wings the solemn aspirations of the 
heart. He takes his stand on the principle that the universe is in- 
telligible, that the reason incarnate in nature and the reason em- 
bodied in man can meet and blossom into knowledge. He believes, 
too, that the ideals and personalities creative of progress in history, 
the forces that are gradually lifting man to higher levels of being 
and well-being emerge from the eternal ground of phenomena, the 
_ personal God of religion. And further, he holds that the most cre- 
ative personality, the supreme factor of order in history, is Jesus of 
Nazareth, and that the religion which he founded is the only one 
that can claim to realize all that the ethnic faiths foreshadow, to be 
the only universal religion, fitted for man as man. In working out 
his great argument Dr. Fairbairn raises all or nearly all the vital 
problems of the hour in the sphere of religion. Of course it would 
be too much to say that he has uttered the last word on any of the 
questions he has raised. It is not given to any one man or age to 
construct a theory which shall be the final embodiment of reason; 
neither is such a doctrine the outcome of an historic process which 
is co-extensive with the life of humanity. But a man best serves 
his time, as F. D. Maurice used to say, by writing about the ques- 
tions in which his time is interested; and if he succeeds in clarify- 
ing the thoughts ot his contemporaries in these matters, or of 
bringing vital problems any, even the smallest, degree toward a so- 
lution, he has done a service to his generation which it would be 
dificult to exaggerate. Sucha service, we believe, Dr. Fairbairn 
is doing at present. 

Of the noble qualifications which Dr. Fairbairn brings to his 
task it is needless to speak. Those who are familiar with his in- 
structive and stimulating discussions in the Philosophy of Religion 
or in The Life of Christ, or those who, like the present writer, have 
enjoyed the privilege of his personal teaching, will know what to 
expect. A style characterised by a platonic fulness of language 
rising once and again into passages of masculine and lofty rhetoric, 
a grasp, as of a master, of his materials, scientiflc, historical and 
philosophical, a weight of learning sufficient to make the reputation 
of half a dozen theologians. a power of trenchant criticism, which 
pierces pretentious sophistries, and smites with merciless rigour 
‘figures of wood painted to look like iron,,’ an enthusiasm which 
loves to face the hardest problems and is resolute to wring from 
the most recalcitrant subject its inmost secrets, a martial ardour 
which fears no foe and scales the most giddy heights, and finally, 
the speech of a genuine prophet who is never far from the well- 
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heads of human emotion, and is ever conscious of the pain and 
mystery that encompass our existence here. Such are the things 
we grow familiar with in our study of this book. Some, perhaps, 
will feel repelled by a belligerent note that is now and again sound- 
ed. But there is one virtue conspicuously displayed here which we 
take leave to assert is more than an equivalent set-off against all 
Dr. Fairbairn’s literary sins. He is never dull, and dulness is the 
curse of theological writing. Whether you agree with him or not, 
whether you are assured or in doubt that he has bottomed some of 
the great questions he discusses, at any rate you feel yourself in 
contact with one who can so present his subject as to fascinate, and 
from whom only the imperative call of duty is strong enough to 
tear you away. Were there more like him, we might hope that the 
long-standing divorce between literature and theology should in 
our day find promise of an end, and noble expression should lend fit 
embodiment to noble thoughts. As may be expected, Dr. Fair- 
bairn has the defects of his qualities. Occasionally—but only occa- 
sionally—rhetoric appears to do duty for argument, and a telling 
phrase or clever epigram conceals rather than solves a difficulty. 
The source of some of his pronouncements which are open to criti- 
cism lies in his turn for oratory. He writes with an audience before 
his eye, not with an individual reader in his mind, and the flow of 
his sentences and fornis of expression, like the late Dr. John Caird’s, 
follow the method of spoken discourse. This literary manner 
makes for life, energy, movement, but the rush of imagination and 
thought sometimes carry us over an intellectual entanglement in- 
stead of giving us the clue to its mazy windings. But it is time to 
turn to the book itself. 

The governing idea of the work is, as defined by the author, 
‘to look at what is at once the central fact and idea of the Christian 
faith by a mind whose chief labour in life has been to make an at- 
tempt at a philosophy of religion through a history of religion.’’ 
What is the central fact of the Christian religion ? It is the Person 
of Christ. Here it is that ‘‘the intellect feels overwhelmed by 
mysteries it cannot solve,’’ and yet here Christian experience finds 
the factors of its most characteristic qualities, and the Church the 
truth it has lived by and is bound to live for.’’ (p. 5.) The pur- 
pose of the author, then, ‘‘to discuss the question as to the Per- 
son of Christ, what He was, and how He ought to be conceived 
not simply as a chapter in Biblical or systematic theology, but as a 
problem directly raised by the place He holds and the functions He 
has fulfilled in the ilfe of man, collective and individual.’’ (p. 17.) 
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The discussion falls into two great divisions, the first treating of 
philosophical questions which affect belief in Christ as a_ super- 
natural person, and the second showing how the interpretation of 
Jesus as Christ and Son of God has created the Christian religion. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s philosophical position may be defined as a modi- 
fied idealism. Though, curiously enough, we find no allusion, di- 
rect or indirect, to the late Professor T. H. Green, it is clear that 
the writer’s thought moves along his lines and issues in practically 
identical conclusions. Both labour to show that Nature and Mo- 
rality imply a spiritual principle. With Green this principle is self- 
consciousness: with our author it is personality. The former sees 
in the individual a reproduction of the Divine self-consciousness; 
the latter, possibly to avoid a pantheistic inference, makes no use of 
this idea, but finds in Christ the alone adequate embodiment of the 
Divine. It is not Nature that interprets man: it 1s man that inter- 
prets Nature. ‘‘If,’ he says, ‘‘we eliminate personality from 
Nature, either objectively as interpretable; or subjectively as inter- 
preted—we are left without a nature we can regard as intelligible. 
* * * The Personality which makes Nature was not 
made by the Nature it makes.’’ (p. 30.) But Personality is also 
the vehicle of much good. It is Personality that is the key to his- 
tory, makes art, science, politics possible. More especially is this 
true in the sphere of religion. It is the great religious personalities 
of the world that achieve the most good for man. If then God is 
ever ‘‘by means of great persons shaping the life of man to its di- 
viner issues, what could be more consonant alike with man’s nature 
and God’s method of forming or reforming it, than that He should 
send a supreme Personality as the vehicle of highest good to the 
race.”’ (p. 93.) 

Dr. Fairbairn’s subjects evolutionist ethics to a severe criti- 
cism. He shows that the ethical ideal cannot be derived from 
Nature by any process of evolution, but springs from man’s own 
nature, and so is a witness to the sufernatural in man. He con- 
trasts very effectively the histories of man and the man-like ape and 
finds that similarities in organic structure do not account for the 
differences in their psychical career. One could wish, however, that 
Dr. Fairbairn had tried to meet Darwin on his own ground, and 
show that his method of deriving man’s mind and all its works 
from animal intelligence is impossible. Darwin did not try to ac- 
count for the origin of mind; he accepted it as a starting-point, and 
thence sought to trace its evolution from the lower animals up to 
man. How then are we tu find a qualitative difference as to mind 
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between man and the ape? Dr. Fairbairn throws no light on this 
point. Again: is it not a hazardons assertion that the production 
of life from non-living antecedents is inconceivable? (p. 49) Sir 
Oliver Lodge assures us that ‘‘there is not a biologian but believes 
(perhups quite errone dusly) that sooner or later the discovery will be 
made, and that a cell having all the essential functions of life will 
be constructed out of inorganic material.’’! To base a theistic ar- 
guiment on the supposed or apparent discontinuities of nature is a 
mode of procedure which does not carry conviction to the scientific 
mind. 

The chief nature of Dr. Fairbairn’s presentation of the meta- 
physical argument for the reality of the Divine does not lie so much 
in any original contribution to the matter as in the implied protest 
against the prevailing tendency to cut theology off from philosophy, 
and to base it not on man’s nature as a whole, but on some one ele- 
ment in his nature, such as feeling. The Ritschlian Theologian is 
too prone to echo the sneer of Mephistopheies : 

‘‘Ich sag ’es dir: ein Kerl der speculirt 

Ist wie ein Thier, auf dlirrer Heide 

Von einem b0sen Geist im Kreis gefiihrt 

Und rings umher liegt schone griine Weide.’" _ 

But of course every man speculates, and must speculate. What 
we need is not less speculation, but more—only it ought to be of the 
proper kind. For, after all, the common-sense arguments for 
Theism, as has been said, are only metaphysical arguments im- 
perfectly thought out. 

Space does not permit us todo more than refer to Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s learned and luminous discussion of the Problem of Evil, 
Optimism and Pessimism. The thoughtful reader will feel that 
that our author has not solved the standing puzzle of moral freedom, 
nor has he shown how primitive man who, according to the re- 
ceived conclusions of anthropology, was half man and half-brute, was 
capable of living a sinless life—and if he was incapable of doing so, 
of what use was his assumed freedom ? Still, there is much valu- 
able material in these chapters which will well repay careful study. 

When we come to the papers which treat of the origin and 
meaning of religion we realise that for the first time the. pure 
strength and comprehensiveness of Dr. Fairbairn’s mind are dis- 
played. Very searching andconvincing is his refutation of Spencer’s 
theory that primitive religion was merely a series of ‘‘mistaken 
inferences,’’ or ‘‘a system of superstitions.’’ Religion cannot be 
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traced to hallucinations or dreams, ‘‘with their suggestions of mys- 
terious ‘doubles,’ of a gorged or hungry savage,’’ but is rooted in 
man’s rational nature which ‘‘cannot think without thinking God.”’ 
Religions may be divided into two classes: The Spontaneous and 
the Founded. ‘‘Spontaneous religions may be termed apotheoses 
of nature, or the interpretation of the spirit and the expression 
of its ideas in sensuous forms; but instituted religious may be de- 
scribed as apotheoses of personality, or the interpretation of man 
and the expression of his ideas in the terms of mind or spirit.’ (p. 
259.) Christianity is an established or founded religion. Jesus 
Christ is the Founder. How did he found it? It was not as Jesus, 
the historical person, but as Christ, that is, as the historical person 
in the light of an ideal interpretation. Without the theological 
Christ, the Son of God dwelling in the bosom of the Father, ‘‘we 
should have had no Christian religion, but only a Jewish sect the 
more ; with this we have a Jewish sect the less, but the largest and 
most missionary of religions.’’ (p. 261.) Hence Jesus did not in 
the strict sense create the Christian religion ; He caused it to be cre- 
ated. And the creative process finds its expression in the apostolic 
literature which possesses the conception formed of Jesus by His 
Society. Was this process of apotheosis then a purely imaginative 
thing, without any objective validity? Is Christianity but another 
illustration of natural tendencies such as have transformed Buddha, 
the simple teacher, into a very god for the Hindoo mind? Dr. 
Fairbairn answers: The history of Jesus as given in the Gospels 
justifies the Apostolic interpretation. And what sort of a history is 
it that we have here? It is the history of a person conceived to be 
supernatural yet living and acting within an historical movement. 
The men who write the history are no romancers: ‘‘They write 
soberly with the unperplexed consciousness who describe matters of 
fact which, though wonderful, are yet entirely credible, because in 
keeping with the form and attributes of Him whose acts they are 
said to be.’’ We have rarely seen the argument for the substantial 
historicity of the Gospels so persuasively and successfully handled 
as in the opening chapters of Book II. Hence Dr. Fairbairn ac- 
cepts the Gospel miracles as genuine historical facts. They are no 
emotion of the mythical faculty, for ‘‘the mythical miracle as a 
rule reflects a morbid temper, for it 1s commonly the creation of a 
fancy grown fantastic and even childish.’’ Christ’s miracles ‘‘do 
not move in the region of the weird or the uncanny, nor do they, 
like the feats of the witch, strike with fear, or like the tricks of the 
magician or wizard, smite with surprise,” (p. 332). This thought 
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of a ‘‘sane supernaturalism’’ 1s worked out with all Dr. Fairbairn's 
skill and tertility of illustration. It has weight, yet one desiderates 
a closer analysis of what a miracle really is, and some answer to the 
difficulties raised by the sending of the demons into the swine of 
Gadara and by the cursing of the fig-tree. No distinction is drawn 
between miracles and miracles ; all are placed on the same level 
without, it would seem, adequate justification. 

Dr. Fairbarn expounds with freshness and spiritual insight 
Christ’s own interpretation of His death. Here the main point is 
our Lord’s own view as to the meaning of the Last Supper. The 
words He used at its institution were the “mightiest and most pre- 
cise’’ as to His death. They imply that His death (1) ends one 
covenant and establishes another;; (2) is inflicted by man, yet en- 
dured for man; (3) has as its purpose to create an emancipated 
people of God (p. 421.) The vonclusion is expressed thus: Jesus 
died on the cross, but not of the cross. He suffered crucifixion, 
but He was not crucified. The will which triumphed in the con- 
flict broke the heart which could not bear to endure death at the 
hands of sinners. Now the source of the apostolic interpretation of 
Christ’s death is to be found in Christ Himself. The epistle to the 
Hebrews interprets Christ’s thought through the Levitical cate- 
gories of priest and sacrifice; St. Paul conceives it through the 
Rabbinical law. There is much said on both these points with 
which the reader cannot but sympathize. Yet the question rises: 
How far is the Pauline doctrine binding on the Church to-day ? 
How is it to be brought into sympathetic contact with the modern 
mind? Here is also the serious lack in Dr. Denney’s able book on 
‘*The Death of Christ,’’ inasmuch as it fails to relate the apostolic 
theory to modern philosophy. Itis not enough to tell us what St. 
Paul meant; we must know how his meaning can enter into the 
Organism of our thought to-day, and how far, if at all, it needs sup- 
plementing in the light of later reflection. 

To sum up: Our conviction is that this book is the most vaalu- 
able contribution to English theology our generation has seen. It 
offers a much-needed counterpoise to a great deal that goes under 
the guise of theological writing which is, however, not so much 
theological as antiquarian. Dr. Fairburn’s mind delights in the 
larger and more comprehensive aspects of his great theme, and 
brushing aside, sometimes with ill-concealed impatience, mere 
plausibilities and spurious irrelevancies, discloses the impressive 
outlines and noble proportions of theological science. He who 
reads this book ‘‘ goes to prove his soul.’’ Either he will be 
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repelled and fall back hopelessly on some external authority, or 
he will go forward, dropping much that was uncertain and super- 
stitious, conscious of a wider sky overhead, and grander horizons 


beyond. | 
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FIELD OF MARATHON, 


BROWNING AND THE HISTORICAL SPIRIT. 


ROWNING is in many ways remarkable as reflecting the in- 
tellectual tendencies of our time. The great perennial prob- 
lems, the meaning of human life, and the comparative value of the 
forces which enter into it, man’s place in the world, his relation to 
God and to his fellows, his ultimate destiny, are treated by him, I 
think, more than by any other poet in the manner best correspond- 
ing to the particular angle at which they press upon us for solution. 
He is by far the strongest and most helpful of recent English 
poets, the ‘‘nearest to our business and bosoms.’’ The difficulties 
with which he grapples are our difficulties. But the modern pe- 
culiarity about him to which I wish at present to call attention and 
to illustrate by special reference to his short poem, Pheidippides, is 
the extraordinary development in him of the historical spirit. 

This, as is well-known, is a thing of quite recent growth. The 
eighteenth century was practically destitute of it. Men like Kant 
even were quite destitute of it. Hegel may be said to be the first 
thinker to grasp and apply systematically on a large scale the point 
of view that the thoughts of men in former ages were not quite 
like our thoughts, that one must bring something more than mere 
logic to bear upon them if one is to understand and appreciate them. 
He says that it was not enough merely to refute their views by 
showing that they did not follow a perfectly consistent system, or 
that they did not square with particular facts about the world since 
discovered. In order to understand them you must not only see 
where they were right, no less than where they wrong, but also you 
must see the right which was in their wrong—the real and perma- 
nent element underlying the imperfect expression whlch at that par- 
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ticular stage must inevitably be given toit. He was practically 
the first in short to apply the great principle of development to 
the study of past thought. He believed in a reason which has been 
working in man since the world began and finding utterance with 
ever increasing clearness, a light which has been ‘shining more 
aud more unto the perfect day.’”’ 

On this plane the sympathetic study of history becomes possi- 
ble. Why should we trouble ourselves about the past unless we 
are to fund ourselves there? If it is but a musty record of obsolete 
follies and mistakes, a mere happy hunting ground of errors for the 
formal logician where he may exhibit his skillin explosion, it is 
nothing to us. It is something only on condition that there is 
reason there which responds to the reason in us, and that we are 
capable of finding it. We must have imagination enough to 
make ourselves at home in the world of men long dead, tocatch the 
full accents of their language, to get inside of their minds and 
look at things with their eyes, if we are to gain anything from them 
besides the barren principle of feeling our own superiority— the super- 
iority of dwarfs on the shoulders of giants—if we are really to learn 
from them and be helped toa fuller perception of that particular aspect 
of the truth which was brought home to them with especial clear- 
ness at their peculiar point of view. Thus our inward life is 
widened and enriched and brought a little nearer to the perfectly 
rounded completeness we ought to aim at. It is like mountain- 
climbing —a toilsome process no doubt, but one which just by 
reason of the exertion forces open, as it were, hitherto unused 
breathing-cells in our mind, enlarging our receptivity for the all- 
encompassing vitalizing air of reason by which we live. 

There is no poet, I make bold to say, in auy language who can 
give us so much help in this direction as Browning. None, so far 
as I know, has set himself in such a definite way and with so much 
expenditure of reading and thought to explore the past and to pre- 
sent life-like pictures of many of its most pregnant moments. 
Shakespeare says the main business of the drama ts ‘‘to hold the 
mirror up to nature and show the time its very form and pressure.”’ 
Browning has done this, not as a great dramatic artist in the ordi- 
nary sense, producing effective stage-plays, but with a wonderful in- 
te1sity nevertheless of real dramatic force which amounts almost to 
clairvoyance across the centuries—so great is the power he wields 
of penetrating the souls and realizing the environment of his his- 
torical figures. He may be said to have shown us the form and 
pressure not only of our own time, but of many times. To the ordi- 
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nary poet the past is merely a convenient frame, securing the neces- 
sary remoteness and detachment to give him perfectly free play in 
creating his ideal world. He does not waste time in accurate study 
or careful delineation of its distinctive historical features or thought 
forms. He uses it merely to abstract from all particular conditions, 
to emerge into the universal. He makes his people speak as if 
they belonged to no particular time and is not for the most part sen- 
sitive even to quite palpable anachronisms. Not so with Browning 
in the class of poems to which I refer. In these his study of the 
past approaches the scientific. He tries to realize it as it actually 
was, immerses himself in its detail until it becomes alive and visible 
for him once more in its own distinctive dress and fashion, audible 
in the very tones of its voice and tricks of its thinking. Hence 
arise, I think, to a considerable extent the difficulties and obscurities 
found in him. He is so full of his subject when he writes, brims 
over so with the significant minutiae which are for him at the mo- 
ment pregnant with the characteristic life he is trying to express, 
that one, to whose mind the time is less present in all its circum- 
stance and nuances, often finds great difficulty in following him and 
craves foot-notes. Indeed after his memory had lost something of 
the freshness of immediate impressions inspiting a poem written 
long before, one might imagine him rather at a loss himself to ex- 
plain some of his own allusions. 

Browning set himself quite consciously to this task of exploring 
the past, with a perfectly clear conviction of the profits towards 
spiritual fulness attainable thereby. In the beautiful and character- 
istic little poem, ‘‘Evelyn Hope,’’ he represents the lover of the 
dead girl as consoling himself with the hope that when the time is 
ripe, and he himself has gained the due maturity, they shall be re- 
united : 

But the time will come,—at last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, what meant (I shall say) 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 

That body and soul so pure and gay ? 

Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, 

And your mouth of your own geranium’s red, 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 

In the new life come in the old one’s stead. 


I have lived (I shall say) so much since then, 
Given myself up so many times, 

Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spotled the climes, 
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Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope, 
Either I missed or itself missed me, 

And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope! 
What is the issue? let us see! 


Here is Browning’s own programme of intellectual effort. This 
is just what he has done. He has ‘‘gained him the gains of various 
men.’’ No other writer has shown such avidity for the study, the 
precise psychological nay pathological investigation of all types of 
significant human specimens, artists, musicians, quacks, patriots, 
and every possible variety of lover. He has lived in the souls of 
all of them and seen the world through their eyes. And certainly 
no poet at all has so ‘‘ ransacked the ages spoiled the climes,’’ as 
he has. What an astonishing range he exhibits from the study of 
pre-historic man at the point where he is barely differentiated from 
the animal in Caliban, down to the must modern political types in 
Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, his pseudonym for the third 
Napoleon! ‘The mere names of a few of his poems which fall un- 
der this historical class will suggest both the variety and the suc- 
cess of his achievement in this line. Fra Lippo Lippi, Andrea 
del Sarto, the Bishop orders his tomb, a Toccata of Galuppi’s, 
Filippo Baldinucci o1 the Privilege of Burial, a Soliloquy of the 
Spanish Cloister, the Heretic’s Tragedy, Holy Cross Day. 

All of these deal with the Middle ages where he was perhaps 
most at home. But of course a man like Browning could not fail to 
be actively interested in the two peoples who were the originators of 
almost everything which goes to make what we call civilization— 
Israel and Greece. If one wishes to realize the pagan culture of 
the world in which Christianity made its first appearance, a neces- 
sary document is ‘‘Cleon.’’ If one would know what it had to 
offer that world one must read ‘‘ The Strange Medical Experience of 
Karshish,’’ and ‘' A Death in the Desert.’’ Quite a considerable 
portion of his work deals with the Greeks. Curiously enough, like 
Ruskin, he does not seem to have gone very deeply into their art. 
What he has to say of Greek Sculpture in ‘‘ Old Pictures in Flor- 
ence,’ is not particularly sympathetic. 

He seenis to have thought of that as being content with a mere 
limited external perfection of form, and as lacking in that groping 
after the infinite, which in his eyes marked all really high human 
endeavour iu any sphere and more than compensated for any short- 
coming in mechanical execution. 





THE LEMNIAN ATHENE, 
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‘* That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit : 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit.’’ 

But he was profoundly seized by Greek literature. He trans- 
lated the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, the Alcestis and Hercules 
Furens of Euripides. He is the strongest champion of the latter 
poet that has ever taken up the cudyels in defence of his reputation, 
as he has done in ‘‘Balaustion’s Adventure’’ and ‘‘ Aristophanes’ 
Apology.’’ And of course he was intensely alive to the poignant 
and pathetic charm of that brief but glorious period of the world’s 
history to which the star of Athens gives undying splendour. 
Milton was a lover of Athens with some knowledge; Byron loves 
without much knowledge, and not without reference to its living 
“maids ;’’ Wordsworth is curiously unconcerned about her, probably 
because her chief poets were dramatists, and he disliked the pomp 
of the buskin, preferring rather in Greek letters to pore over 


‘*Some Theban fragment or unroll 
Some precious tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides.”’ 
But Browning, as is characteristic of him, both loves and knows. 
II. 


PHEIDIPPIDES. 

To illustrate shortly Browning’s methods in this historical | 
kind, let us look at what one may call his ballad of the Greek wars 
of liberation—the short poem ‘‘Pheidippides.’’ It is not necessary 
to repeat to readers of the QUARTERLY the well-known story of the 
struggle whose decisive turning-points are marked by the magic 
names of Marathon and Salamis. Every one will recall to mind 
how all the future of liberty and civilization, bound up as it was 
with the little city-states of Hellas, threatened in that crisis by the 
overwhelming material force of the Eastern Colossus, Persia, then 
hung in the balance—how Athens, too, destined to be the 
quintessence of all we mean by that imperishable force called Greece, 
proved first in neroic deeds as the protagonist and martyr of free- 
dom the vitality which afterwards blossomed into her literature and 
art, and made her the soul and symbol of her race, and all it has 
been to the world. It was a conspicuous and decisive moment of 
the world-old, never-ending contest between mind and matter, light 
and darkness, free intelligent activity and brute force, the wit and 
nimbleness of Odysseus against the one-eyed bulk of the Cyclops; 
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St. George and the Dragon. On the one hand were the vast re- 
sources in men and money of the greatest empire, as compared with 
all contemporary states, which has ever existed: all concentrated in 
the sole hands of a god upon earth before whom the highest of his 
subjects were but slaves prostrating themselves in abject adoration. 
On the other hand, the free manhood of a small people, insignifi- 
cant in territory, numbers and money, but full of individual initiative 
and intelligent self-devotion to the common cause, No other power 
has ever been in such comparatively exclusive possession of the 
world’s wealth as Persia was. The great king’s revenue amounted 
to 7,600 talents a year, about 43,000,000. Athens, even long after- 
wards, when in consequence of the part she played in these wars 
she too in her turn became a tyrant city, the head of a considerable 
empire over the islands and seaboard towns of the A¢gean, drew no 
more than 600 talents of tribute, considerably less than a tithe 
of that amount. At this time, when she stood out as champion of 
Greece, she had no resources except the indomitable spirit, the 
hardy poverty of her people. 

Such is the situation which Browning here revives for us in the 
full glow and pulsation of its impassioned life, laying bare the sec- 
ret springs of its innermost movement. With his wonderful power 
of plastic concentration, he paints on a small canvas the picture 
which reveals or suggests his entire conception of this historical 
movement, and thus gives us zz muce, the essence, as he understood 
it, of a whole extinct world and its impelling forces. He has done 
this in many other cases. ‘‘ The Bishop Orders His Tomb,” for in- 
stance, will occur toeverybody. His way of setting about the task 
here is in many ways characteristic. He chooses a typical figure 
and a significant incident which, by his almost incredibly bold 
handling, and the liberal additions of his own invention are made 
to tell us all he has to say. The whole body of his raw material he 
takes from Herodotus. At least I have not been able to finda 
single additional detail of the story, as he tells it, in any other 
ancient writer. And yet he has many details, as we shall see, ot 
which the father of history was quite innocent. Browning seems 
simply to have invented these, obeying some inward pressure of his 
own artistic instincts, some impulse to express more fully the vari- 
ous aspects of the whole fact before his mind, which it is our busi- 
ness, so far as we can, to explain. 

The story of Herodotus (Book VI, Chapters 105, 106), inter- 
preted, modified, and freely expanded by him to suit his purpose 
is as follows : 
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‘* In the first place, while they were still in Athens, (1.e., be- 
fore they had left for Marathon) the generals sent as an envoy to 
Sparta, Pheidippides, an Athenian citizen who was at the same time 
an all-day runner and made a business of it. With him, according 
to Pheidippides’ own statement in his formal report to the public, Pan 
chanced to meet in the district of Mount Parthenion which 1s above 
Tegea. Culling aloud upon Pheidippides by uname, Pan, as he said, 
bade him make report to the Athenians and ask why they paid no 
attention to him, though he was their good friend, and had on many 
occasions done them service in the past as he would yet in the fu- 
ture. And sothe Athenians, after they had put their affairs on a 
good footing, believing this story to be true, established a shrine to 
Pan under the Acropolis, and have, ever since that message, pro- 
pitiated the god with sacrifices each year and with a torch-light race. 

On the occasion referred to, when, as he said, Pan appeared to 
‘ him, this Pheidippides, sent by the generals was in Sparta on the 
second day after he left Athens, and on his arrival appeared before 
the magistrates and spoke thus: ‘Lacedznionians, the Athenians 
ask you to come to their rescue and not stand by to see a Greek 
city of great antiquity fall under the yoke of barbarian masters. 
For, as it 1s, Eretria is enslaved and Greece is the poorer by the 
loss ofa famous city.’ So he delivered the message entrusted to him. 
But the Lacedzemonians, though well-inclined to help Athens, found 
it inipossible to do so forthwith, because they did not wish to vio- 
late their usage. For it was then the ninth day of the month, and 
on the ninth they could not march out, because the circle of the 
moon was not then full.’’ 

The three points of this simple narrative are at once seized by 
Browning’s intuition as gathering up the whole meaning of the 
Persian wars among other things: the God Pan, Pheidippides, and 
the behaviour of the Spartans. Yes! it was indeed the mountain- 
god who brought victory to Greece! Pheidippides the fleet and 
eager before whose impetuous spirit the long rough way of his 
record-race is ‘‘like stubble, some field which a fire runs through,”’ 
is to him Athens herself in a single, brilliant, youthful form. 
Athens irresistibly burning ber way into the future, swift and 
generous and young, thrown into relief against the stupid conserva- 
tive inertness of Sparta, her pharisaic bondage to ceremonial use 
and wont, the burden of the dead past. her incapacity to leap 
through all obstructions of consecrated trivialities to the height of a 
sovereign duty, and the call of a great crisis—all explained at bot- 
tom by the want of a single eye, lurking selfishness and mean 
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jealousy of the city already divined as a destined rival which is 
menace! with ruin (not very sincerely deprecated at Sparta) in her 
post as bulwark of Hellas. 

This is what Browning seesin the sober words of Herodotus. 
At the touch of his interpreting imagination they take flame and 
sparkle with many colored suggestion. The significant elements of 
the narrative are thrown into strong relief, and made much more of 
than they meant to Herodotus. If you had asked him how then 
had Pan made good his promise of succuur to the Athenians, he 
would have replied no doubt: ‘‘ By the use at Marathon and Sala- 
mis among the Persian ranks of his well-known power to arouse a 
sudden miraculous terror, the so-called ‘‘ panic fear.’’ 

But to Browning the significance of Pan has a very much 
wider range than this. To him Pan is the spirit of the Greek 
mountains, Greece 1s a land of hills and valleys, ‘‘ pits and peaks.”’ 
The poet is careful by snatches of haunting, jagged music to stamp 
that upon our minds. The East is the place of vast plains, the 
natural habitat of great despotisms. Hellas, on the contrary, is the 
predestined theatre of freedom. There man’s sense of himself as an 
individual is not dwarfed by the oppressive visible predominance of 
an immense overwhelming outward nature in whose presence he 
shrinks into insignificance. He can ‘‘lift up his eyes to the hills 
whence his aid cometh,’’ cope as an equal with the limited world 
they frame for him. In such an environment he can find himself, 
subdue it to himself, and make it a home to love. It is indeed a 
‘*poor thing’’: he cannot amass great wealth in it, but it is really 
‘‘his own.’ He can penetrate it wtih his humanity. ‘‘Its very 
dust to him is dear,’’ yes and divine too, full of ‘‘gods of my birth- 
place, demons and heroes, honour to all!’? Thus even its poverty, 
Pan’s bare rocks, becomes rich in the wealth of the spirit. In such 
a land men may come to conceive of the dignity of manhood and 
claim it for themselves as the one indispensable good without which 
they refuse to accept of life at all. Free communities may arise 
there within the mountain barricades, the sheltered gardens where 
freedom can grow and be kept safe. Therewith too the fruits 
which can breathe no other air than freedom’s, laws, and civic life, 
art and literature and science. There was no hindrance in Asia to 
the unlimited extension of the Persian power. It was broken and 
hurled back from the mountain-walls of Greece. No scope there 
for its bowmen and cavalry, or for the effective deployment of its 
vast numbers of troops. The ‘‘two voices’’ which Wordsworth 
says have always been the tongues of freedom ‘‘of the mountains 
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and the sea,’’ spoke mightily for Greece in this struggle. It}was 
well seen that their gods were ‘‘gods of the hills,’’ Persia’s ‘‘gods 
of the plains.’’ 

Browning makes all this suggestion alive in the figure of Pan 
as he elaborates him here. The first verse of the poem, strikingly 
and subtly Greek in sentiment and even in syntax, heralds the in- 
troduction into Athenian worship of a new god not enough recog- 
nized there before. The Athenians had not rightly judged the 
‘*Gods,’’ the permanent forces in human life on whom they could 
count to help them in their need. It was necessary for them to get 
down far deeper than they supposed to the naked facts and simplest 
terms of things, to the primitive basis of their stock’s original, 
ancestral instincts and forces, almost forgotten by them. From 
Pan’s bare peaks ‘no deity deigns to drape with verdure’’ their 
help should come. Their strength was in their mountain-blood, 
their own self-help and hardy poverty. ‘‘ The Shepherd in Virgil,” 
says Dr. Johnson, in a similar case repudiating the aids of wealth 
and splendour, ‘‘at last found Love and found that he was a native 
of the rocks.’’ ‘‘ Zeus, the Defender,’ the symbol of the Pan- 
hellenic bond was not to assist them much. Their Spartan allies 
were to leave them to their fate. Phoebus Apollo’s dubious oracles 
were to breathe a very faltering inspiration. Even their own 
Athene, the representative of their ordered civic life, would not avail 
them so much as they thought. Her city was to be made desolate, 
her sacred olives cut down, and her shrine on the Acropolis 
destroyed with fire. The time had not yet really come for her. In 
spite of the old legend she was not yet fully born. These very 
wars were the travail-throes of her true birth. From these she was 
to emerge for the first time in her splendour, full-armed in war, and 
gracious in the victories of peace, ‘‘ yet more renowned than those 
of war.’”’ Meantime her people were to be stripped quite bare of all 
the lendings of culture, of all gifts from the civilizing powers in 
whom they made their boast. The old unsophisticated goat-herd 
Pan was to give the most effective succour after all. 

Such being the poet’s conception, as he takes considerable pains 
to make very plain, it will not surprise us much that he takes the 
liberty of changing the scene of Pheidippides’ meeting with Pan. 
Instead of Parthenium between Arcadia and Argolis, he calmly 
reads Parnes, with a ‘‘ sang froid’’ which turns the exact scholar's 
hair grey. He makes this courier, who was in such haste, go ten 
miles out of his way at the risk of spoiling his record! Yes, of 
course he does. He must have an Attic hill at all costs, when what 
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he wants to say is that it is the spirit of her own mountains, her 
own autochthonous vigour, which is going to save Athens. He 
consciously sacrifices, in a small and obvious point, literal accuracy 
to the larger truth. He has too much faith in buman intelligence 
to suppose that any one will dream of thinking him guilty of an 
ignorant blunder, impossible to quite other school boys than 
Macaulay’s. ‘The man who knows that at this period the archons 
of Athens were ‘‘ topped by the tettix,’’ that as Thucydides tells 
us ‘‘ the older Athenians wore their hair done up on the back of 
the head and fastened with a clasp of golden grasshoppers ;’’ the 
man capable of this minute touch of archaeological accuracy 
where it subserves his artistic purposes, to say nothing of the 
precise and fine knowledge as well as the large vital grasp of Greek 
life and feeling which everywhere, even in the melody and verbal 
turns of this poem, exudes from him, was certainly aware of the 
geographical position of Mount Parnes. 

His treatment of the Spartans, also, is to some extent deflected 
from the original by the breadth of his aim and the exigencies of his 
art. Herodotus evidently believes that their tardiness was due 
simply to honest dullness. They were well inclined to help but 
were prevented by their notorious Sabbatarianism, so to speak. 
Their high festival of the Karneia in Apollo’s honour was in pro- 
cess. It lasted nine days, from the seventh to the fifteenth of the 
month named after it, and in order to ensure that it should be kept 
entire as a holy season, their sacred law forbade any expedition dur- 
ing that month before the moon was full, that is before the fifteenth. 
No doubt it would have been well if they had remembered Hector’s 
noble words: ‘‘Theone best omen is to fight for father-land.’’ No 
doubt they would have, if they had been good enough allies, and 
good enough lovers of Greece to take the danger of Athens very 
seriously to heart. But Browning goes quite beyond the proba- 
bilities of the actual situation when he represents them as moved 
by secret hatred. His object is two fold. On the one hand he is 
generalizing as usual. He wishes to fix the characteristic attitude 
of Sparta to Athens during the course of the Persian wars taken as 
a whole, and afterwards. On the other hand he needs the effective 
foil of contrast in the envious sluggishness of Sparta, for the generous 
forwardness, the alert and fiery youthful spirit of Athens, visibly 
present before us in the runner Pheidippides who stands there 
‘quivering, the limbs of him fretting as fire frets, an inch from dry 
wood,” while the sapient grey-beards wag their heads, and slowly 
ponder, and at last solemnly deliver themselves of their wise and well- 
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weighed reasons for doing nothing. Again he gets the larger truth. 
It is just as he flashes his picture of them that the total image of 
these two cities dwells in our minds. 

But it is with the figure of Pheidippides himself that Browning 
takes his most daring liberties. He has treated his original here 
with a freedom which certainly does seem at first sight to pass the 
boundary line of sheer audacity and caprice. He has permitted, a 
hostile critic might be disposed to say, the wildest licence to the 
exuberance of his Gothic fancy, tricked out the austere ancient story 
with fundamentally discordant arabesques. He has at least boldly 
invented liberal additions—not without his reasons I think. Here 
is the catalogue of his outrages. 

Pheidippides in Herodotus is evidently a mature man probably 
with a wifeand children. Acertain maturity would seem to be im- 
plied in the staying power he shows. A youth is good for a spurt, 
but for a steady pull of some 170 miles done well within forty-eight 
hours, over exceedingly rough country, you need a tough old hand. 
He is simply a professional courier, such as the great chiefs used 
to have about them in the Scottish Highlands, no doubt well paid 
for the job. He is an Athenian citizen, it is true, and evidently 
throws a good deal of heart into his work. After all something be- 
yond pay niust have inspired such a record. And his words before 
the Ephors, unless we are to suppose them a mere message de- 
livered by rote, are burning words. We may well surmise too that 
not every athlete would have heard Pan speak. Still Herodotus’ 
Pheidippides is not a hero of romance. After he has made his re- 
port in Athens we hear no more of him. He sinks into the life of a 
private citizen, discharging all his duties there, including his fight- 
ing as a hoplite, in a thoroughly reputable manner, we may be sure, 
but with no conspicuons halo round his head beyond the memory 
of his one famous race. So far as I have been able to discover, 
there is not a single word in ancient literature to lift the curtain of 
obscurity which falls upon him after he has once delivered to the 
Athenians the message with which the god had charged him. 

But Browning knows a great deal more and better about him 
than this meagre total. He was not a mature man, he was a youth 
‘fat the age when youth is most gracious,’ as Homer says. Pan 
charges him not only with a message, but with a love-token to 
Athens—a bunch of fennel prefiguring the Fennel field where he is 
to lend them aid. Whata pretty Gothic fancy is this flowering on 
the old Greek trunk and called into life by the name of Marathon! 
Surely no one would have the heart to cavil at this addition. But, 
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further, Pan has a promise for Pheidippides personally, not for 

Athens only, as the severe old historian would have him content 

himself withal: 

‘‘Count on a worthy reward. Henceforth be allowed thee release 

From the racer’s toil, no vulgar reward in praise or in pelf!”’ 

His own belief is that the god refers to a certain maiden that ‘‘keeps 

faith to the brave,’’ whom after his and Athens’ wars are over 

Pheidippides shall wed, and who will bring a brood of young 

Athenians some day about his knees to listen to his tale of how: 
‘the god was awtul but kind, 

_ Promised their sire reward to the full—rewarding him—so!”’ 
Very beautiful, but alas! hardly Athenian, at least so far as the 
maiden is conccerned. The wholesome honest affection of plighted 
youth for freely-plighted maid which could look forward to ‘‘seven 
years but as a few days, for the love he had to her’’ was not dis- 
tinctively at home in Athens. The maidens there were kept close 
under lock and key in oriental segregation and a youth, such as 
Browning makes Pheidippides to be, would have scanty opportuni- 
ties of entering into this romantic attachment even if, which is very 
unlikely, he had been so disposed. / 

Pheidippides, however, is mistaken as to the god’s promise. 
A still rarer and nobler reward than he deems is in store for him. He 
has one more race to run—from Marathon to Athens as the messen- 
ger of victory. 
‘““‘Unforeseeing one! Yes, he fought on the Marathon day: 
So when Persia was dust, all cried ‘‘to Akropolis! 
Run, Pheidippides, one race nrore! the meed is thy due! 
‘Athens is saved, thank Pan,’ go shout!” He flung down his 

shield, 
Ran like fire once more: and the space ’twixt the Fennel-field 
And Athens was stubble again, a field which a fire runs through, 
Till in he broke: ‘Rejoice, we conquer!’’ Like wine through clay, 
Joy in his blood bursting his heart, he died—the bliss! 
So to this day, when friend meets friend, the word of salute 
Is still ‘‘ Rejoice!’’—his word which brought rejoicing indeed. 
So is Pheidippides happy forever,—the noble strong man 
Who could race hke a god, bear the face of a god, whom a god 
loved so well; 

He saw the land saved he had helped to save, and was suffered to tell 
Such tidings, yet never decline, but, gloriously as he began, 
So to end gloriously—once to shout, thereafter be mute: 
‘‘ Athens is saved!’’ Pheidippides dies in the shout for his meed. 
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‘The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo.’’ 
With the solemn and yet springing triumph of this dactylic rhythm 
flowering into intricate rhyme, Greek and Gothic intertwined again 
(the same in effect as in that other optimistic paean of Browning's, 
Abt Vogler) the rhythm which sings itself quite inevitably to the 
swinging stride of the all-day runner, sounding in our ears; with 
this noble characteristic burden of victory for man over life and 
death stirring our blood like the sound of a trumpet, it is the merest 
impertinence of pedantry to point out how the poet has gone out- 
side of his brief, or even to justify in frigid detail the exuberance of 
his creative imagination. Pure invention you say! Well, if he 
can invent like this good speed to him; let him go on inventing! 

He really could not help it. The muse constrained him. Not 
one touch but had its inward necessity. Scarcely one which is not 
vitally Greek. Ph idippides is Athens as we have seen. And 
Athens is not Miltiades, Cimon, Pericles—her lofty names in history- 
books who have had their reward, if not in pelf, at least im praise 
from the coarse loud mouth of fame. Athens, if any state ever 
was, is the mass of the people, the democracy, every man of whom, 
as Thucydides tells us, is capable in a crisis ‘‘of thinkiug that things 
are ata stick where he is not personally engaged!’’ Pheidippides, 
whose name comes in casually, only in two short chapters, is her real 
representative in the revelation of poetry, not Miltiades. She is 
the undistinguished throng of ‘‘men of good will’’ but little 
known to the world’s ‘‘coarse thumb;’’ the humble heroes whose 
heroism growing in unnoticed places, like hedge-row roses, content 
and inspired by the rewards accessible to all, the real solid prizes of 
life, yet common as the air, plain duty done, a naine undishonored, 
home and children and freedom, (this is the true, and thoroughly 
Greek and human significance of Pheidippides’ private aspirations— 
not the somewhat un-Athenian maid who is merely an indispensable 
preliminary) the humble heroes like Hervé Riel, the Croisickese, 
whom Browning delights to honour, such a gallery of whom he 
has lifted into constellations. 

Pheidippides is Athens. Therefore he must be young, and we 
wust see him conquer at Marathon, and hear him sing his ‘‘ Tenella 
Kallinike.’’ It is no matter of choice for Browning whether he is 
or is not to take farewell of him at the point where old Herodotus 
does. He must bring the story and him who Is the soul of it to an 
end which shall not be a ‘lame and impotent conclusion.’’ What 
shall it be? Herodotus himself gives the only possible answer,. in 
his beautiful tale of Kleobis and Biton. Their mother prayed that 
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for their shining act of piety the Goddess should reward them. 
Her prayer was heard. They went to sleep in the temple and never 
awoke. So with Pheidippides—he strikes out his star in the skyand 
ceases in that moment. What a bathos it'would have been to have 
dragged out a longer term! Whom the Gods love die young. 
Athens, too, died young. For us, as we look back, is not her brief 
meteoric career well symbolized in this fiery young racer who leaves 
a swift track of light behind him and then goes out in the moment 
of splendid achievement, dies of his own overplus of life and joy? 
And finally the invention which audaciously connects the common 
Greek greeting, older than Homer, with Pheidippides—is this not 
quite delightfully in the manner of a Greek legend? ‘‘ Rejoice, we 
conquer.’’ Is not that too, Athens’ and Pheidippides’ last word 
to us, if we are fighting in the same cause? E pur si muove! 
JOHN MACNAUGHTON. 


THE CANADIAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HISTORY OF THE WORKS AT KINGSTON. 


HE history of the Kingston Locomotive Works goes back for 
more than half a century and constitutes a small but not unin- 
teresting chapter in the general history of Canadian industries. The 
works were first established in Kingston, under the name of “The 
ntario Foundry” by the firm of Tutton and Duncan. This was 
about 1850 at a time when Kingston was a political centre of consider- 
able influence and a possible competitor for the seat of government. 
The Ontario Foundry which was meant for the building of stationary 
engines and general machine repairs, was not successful in the hands 
of its first promoters, and in 1854 was sold to Messrs. 
Morton & Hinds. By this time railway construction had started in 
Canada with the Northern and Grand Trunk Railways, and the new 
firm went into the manufacture of locomotives. The scale of produc- 
tion was somewhat limited, the maximum capacity of the works at 
that time being about six engines per year, although the engines of 
that date were only about one-sixth the size of those which are being 
built in the shops at present. The firm of Morton & Hinds continued 
to conduct this enterprise with more or less success until 1865, when a 
Company was organized known as the “Canadian Engine and 
Machinery Company,’ with a capital stock of $250,000, and having 
for members some of the most prominent men of that day in Canada, 
amongst whom might be mentioned: Mr. C. J. Brydges, at one time 
Managing Director of the G.T.R.; Mr. Joseph Hickson, who suc- 
ceeded him in that position; Mr. George Stephens, (Lord Mount- 
Stephen) ; Mr. Robert Cassils of Toronto; Mr. W. G. Hinds of King- 
ston; Mr. E. T. Taylor of Montreal; Mr. Jos. R. Reekie of Montreal ; 
Mr. John Rankin of Montreal; Mr. John Shedden of Montreal; Mr. 
John Molson of Montreal. 

From 1865 to 1878 this company conducted the business. It 
achieved no great success, however, for at the latter date a new 
company was organized for the purpose of buying up its assets and 
making a new Start. 

This company was known as the Canadian Locomotive and 
Engine Company, and its principal stock holders at the beginning 
were: Sir Francis Hinks, at one time Minister of Finance; Messrs. 
Jas. Reekie, Jno. Rankin, George Stephen, Alfred Brown, Mrs. Jno. 
Hinds and Robert Moat. This company was as unsuccessful as its 
predecessors in establishing the business on a permanently profitable 
basis, and in 1881, after some vain attempts to interest American 
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capitalists, and after having offered the works in turn to the Schenec- 
tady Locomotive Works, the Cooke Locomotive Works, and other 
American companies, was about to pass into the hands of the liquida- 
tors. At this juncture a number of Kingston gentlemen united to 
take over the enterprise and save the works for Kingston. Promin- 
ent amongst these were the Hon. William Harty, the late Hon. Sir 
Geo. A. Kirkpatrick, the late Mr. John Carruthers and Mr. A. Gunn. 
The Hon. Sir R. J. Cartwright, Hon. John Hamilton, Hon. Thomas 
Ryan, Mr .James Richardson, Mr. John McKelvey, Mr. John Breden, 
and others were also amongst the new stockholders. The new com- 
pany was organized in April, 1881, with Sir Geo. A. Kirkpatrick as 
its President and Mr. Harty as its Managing Director. The head 
office of the company was transferred from Montreal to Kingston, 
the majority of the stock now being owned in the latter city. 

Now began probably the most prosperous period in the history 
of the enterprise. On May 2, 1881, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
had turned the first sod on its line, and the market which it and the 
Intercolonial Railway afforded was turned to excellent account under 
_ the energetic management of Mr. Harty. The raising of the tariff on 
American locomotives from 1714 per cent. to 35 per cent. also con- 
tributed materially to the prosperity of the new company, and up to 
1883-4 liberal dividends rewarded the confidence of the stockholders. 
In 1884-5 business was slack owing to bad times, but in 13886 trade 
again improved and the company was in excellent condition when it 
became known to the management that Messrs. Dubs & Co., of Glas- 
gow, scotland, had under contemplation the establishing of com- 
peting works at some point in Canada. Negotiations were entered 
into with them, which resulted in their acquiring a controlling interest 
in the company. This was accomplished in the same year. The 
Hon. Wm. Harty resigned his position as Managing Director, and 
the management of the works practically passed into the hands of 
Messrs Dubs & Co., of Glasgow, who were represented here by Mr. 
Leigh, in the position of Superintendent. Under the new manage- 
ment the works, though they continued to be actively operated for 
some time, were not a success. The new Superintendent was an 
estimable gentleman, an excellent draughtsman and experienced 
in locomotive construction, but partly owing to the mixed character 
of the control, and partly to the ditferent conditions of doing business 
in Canada, the works did not prosper. The times too, were dull, most 
of the Intercolonial and C.P.R. orders were placed in the States, and 
the management did not succeed in making a profit of what trade 
they got. The number of men employed at the works dropped from 
500 to 150 or even 100. ‘Finally the Scotch firm, despairing of being 
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able to make a success of the enterprise, gave up their stock to a 
syndicate of Montreal gentlemen, who took up the business. They 
also, however, were unsuccessful and in 1900, the banks who were 
creditors of the concern applied for the appointment of liquidators, 
and practically placed the company in insolvency. The works were 
closed down and remained idle for some months. 

At this point the Hon. Wm. Harty once more stepped in and 
pulled the business out of the slough into which it had sunk. In 
November, 1900, in association with Messrs. Haney & Bermingham, 
he purchased the property from the liquidators and organized the 
present company under the name of **The Canadian Locomotive Com- 
pany, Limited.” : 

The times were again propitious. The Intercolonial Railway 
needed engines; the Great Northern Railway was under construc- 
tion, and the certainty that the development of the North-west would 
bring other railways into the field all promised a good market for the 
builders of locomotives. The results were not disappointing. The 
new company under the management of Hon. Wm. Harty and Mr. 
Bermingham made an excellent start, reorganizing the shops with the 
latest improvements in machinery and succeeding as soon as it got 
into full working power in turning out a locomotive a week. It gave 
employment to about 520 men and in the second year declared a good 
dividend to its stockholders. 

There was every prospect of it doing better. It might probably 
have doubled its productive power, but in April, 1902, a strike of 
machinists, of union men belonging to the International Association, 
broke out. This strike has been persistently maintained ever since, 
causing great trouble and expense to the management in its en- 
deavours to fill the places of the strikers, the men they employ being 
regularly enticed away by the walking delegates of the union. The 
real number of unionists now on strike is small, about a dozen men, 
who are subsidized from Washington at the rate of $6 a week, to con- 
tinue their obstructive tactics. 

All this trouble and expense, all this loss to the company and the 
men, and the city, arose not over any question of hours or wages, but 
because the management insisted upon the right of hiring, discharg- 
ing and promoting whom they pleased, while the union demanded, 
not only that preference should be given their American organization 
over machinists who were members of the English Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, but that no handyman should be promoted to 
a machine, no matter how competent, industrious, or deserving he 
might be, and that a certain handyman, who had been promoted, 
should be taken off the job which had been given to him. How far 
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the labor unions will seek to enforce this principle of absolute ex- 
clusion, and by what methods, is a question which the whole country 
will soon have to consider. In the present case it was the more un- 
fair that a very large number of the men belonging to the union 
which made this demand are themselves promoted handymen, who 
. were promoted in this very shop. 

Perhaps the most alarming feature of the case is the domination 
which a foreign union is able to exercise over a Canadian industry. 
What does a committee of American labor leaders sitting at Wash- 
ington care for the growth of Canadian industries? It is a great 
chance if their real feeling is not the other way. They may be ex- 
pected to show great moral courage in insisting on the rigour of their 
rules, great firmness in refusing to make any compromise. They 
are not themselves under Canadian law and cannot in any emergency 
be brought under it. It is this situation which makes the intractable 
nature of the present strike. There is danger for Canada here. Her 
rising industries may at any time be checked and crippled at the 
pleasure of a foreign union whose interests may actually lie in- doing 
that. A country whose labor is under such a system of foreign con- 
trol is very likely to find itself paralyzed just at the time when it 
might have the best chance to develop. : 


THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT. 


The manufacturing department is under the charge of Mr. Harry 
Tandy, Superintendent, and Mr. Wm. Yellowley, Assistent Superin- 
tendent. This department consists of seven distinct units, viz: The 
designing or drawing department, the smithy, the boiler shop, the 
foundry, the wood-working shop, the machine shop, and the erecting 
shop. 

The work of building a locomotive commences with the prepar- 
ation of drawings from specifications and the making of patterns ac- 
cording to these drawings. ‘Then the material has to be ordered, a 
large portion of which, about a half of the whole in value, has to be 
imported from England and other European countries. When this 
material arrives, it is unloaded by the aid of a large steam jib crane 
and wheeled on trolleys into the different shops, the boiler shop, the 
forge and smithy, or the foundry, according to the work to be done 
on it. Into the boiler shop are taken the boiler plate, tank plate, 
rivets, stay bolt iron, and all such material, to be sheared, punched, 
drilled, rolled, flanged, pressed, and hammered into shape, and finally 
riveted up. The boiler, after being caulked at all the seams, is load- 
ed on a truck and taken to its destination in the erecting shop. The 
weight of a boiler complete for an average sized locomotive is about 
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seventeen tons. The machinery of this boiler shop consists principal- 
ly of punches, shears, rolls, planers, drills, large steam riveter, and a 
pneumatic plant for rivetting, tapping and caulking. Compressed air 
for plant is furnished by a duplex air pump. Here and there are. 
fires for heating and flanging plates, and forges for heating rivets. 
About 57 men are employed in this shop. 

The forge and smithy, in which all the wrought iron work is 
produced, contains five steam hammers, two forging furnaces, besides 
a large number of smith hearths, a large case hardening furnace, a 





iolt forging machine, a powerful bending machine (commonly called 
a ““bufl dozer’), as well as a couple of fans for furnishing the neces- 
sary blasts for the furnaces and hearths. Near the furnaces is a pair 
of alligator shears for cutting up scrap iron, which is afterwards put 
into piles and placed in the furnaces and heated to a white heat, then 
taken out and pounded into shape by the steam hammers, the biggest 
one being capable of striking a blow of three tons, or light enough to 
crack a nut without injuring the kernel. The product of this shop 
varies in size and weight to a very great extent, the lightest piece of 
forging weighing only a few pounds, and the heaviest about two and 
a half tons. The hammers are operated by steam which is supplied 
by boilers placed over the furnaces and generated by the waste gases 
from the furnace. The company employs about 70 men in this shop. 
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Next to the smithy is the foundry, where the castings are pro- 
duced—both iron and brass. Two large cupolas are used for the 
purpose of melting the iron, which is run into ladles, carried by 
cranes, and poured into the molds, which are composed of sand, which 
is ramed into cast iron boxes. This melting is done each day just 
before quitting time and iron is allowed to remain in the molds all 
night. The following morning the boxes are removed and the sand 
falls away from the castings, which are then cleaned and taken into 
the machine shop. The cupolas in which the iron is melted are huge 
cylinders made of steel and lined with fire brick. A pneumatic hoist 
is used for the purpose of charging them after lighting up, the blast 
is turned on from a fan driven by an electric motor. The castings 
which are the product of this shop vary in weight from a few ounces 
to three and a half tons each. The number of men employed here is 
about 40. 

The products of the foundry and smithy are then carried to the 
machine shop, a two story building which is fitted with tools of great 
variety and size, such as lathes, planing machines, slotting machines, 
shaping machines, milling machines, boring machines, drilling 
machines, tapping and sewing machines, hydraulic presses, besides a 
large number of portable and hand machines too numerous to men- 
tion. There is a tool room in connection with this shop in which a 
considerable variety of work, such as taps, reamers, gauges, dies, are 
made and repaired. Here the materials received are turned, shaped, 
slotted, planed, milled, chiseled, filed, and drilled into the exact shape 
and dimensions required. They are then sent over to the erecting 
shop. 

The erecting shop is a large one story building equipped with 
overhead cranes for handling the details while the engine is under 
construction. In the first place the boiler is placed over the pit and 
the process of erecting begins. First the cylinders are bolted in posi- 
tion, then the frames, afterwards the moton and spring gearing, the 
cab and some of the other fixtures. The boiler is then tested, after- 
wards the engine is raised up and wheels put in place. Then the 
mountings are put on. When all is completed and painted, the en- 
gine is fired up and tested under steam and then shipped to des- 
tination. 

About 240 men are employed by the company in the machine 
and erecting shops. It is amongst the workers in this department 
that the strike referred to in the first part of this article broke out. 
At one time a machinist was understood to be a workman who could 
take any drawing from the designing shop and produce the article on 
all the machines required for the work. But the high specialisation 
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of machine work in our day has tended to alter this and produce men 
who are expert only with a certain class of machines. The “‘fitter’”’ is 
still a general machinist, and the others may be classed in order as 
erectors, lathe-hands or turners, milling machisists, shapers, slotters, 
planers and drill pressers. The last class and some of the others are 
usually composed of handymen who have not served a regular ap- 
prenticeship. Amongst the machinists in the works, 76 belonging to 
the International Association went out on strike. 





The wood working shop (a new building situated in the upper 
story of the annex which was built to the boiler shop a short time 
ago) where all the parts of the engine which are composed of wood 
are made, as well as the patterns for use in the foundry. Wood in 
the construction of some of the details of locomotives, has, during the 
last few years, been gradually discontinued, steel having taken its 
place, so that the work formerly done in this shop is now being done 
in the boiler shop. There are, however, quite a number of machines 
still in use, such as band, rip, and crosscut saws, mortising and tenon- 
ing machines, matching machines, planing machines and wood lathes. 
The patterns made in this shop accumulate from year to year to such 
an extent that the building in which they were formerly kept got to 
be too small for the purpose, and the company purchased the “‘marine 
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cottages” adjoining the works, some of which are now used for stor- 
ing these patterns. | 

The heating of the various shops is done by exhaust steam from 
the various stationary engines. All the shops are lighted by elec- 
tricity, power being furnished by a high speed engine. Another high 
speed engine is used for the purpose of driving the electric motors in 
use in the various parts of the buildings. 

The motive power for these shops is furnished by one Corliss 
condensing engine, one high speed single expansion engine, and one 
high speed compound engine. Steam for these engines is furnished 
by three boilers consuming about ten tons of coal per day. To give 
some idea of the amount of work performed in these shops, it is inter- 
esting to note that about fourteen tons of iron and steel are used daily 
in the construction of the locomotives. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW ENGINE. 


The locomotive, like everything else, has developed with the 
times. The engine of 40 years ago weighing 30 tons and hauling 500 
tons is a baby compared with the giant of to-day, which weighs 80 or 
90 tons and hauls 1500. 

Increased traffic requires either more trains or longer and heavier 
trains or both. As increase of the number of trains, especially with 
a single track road, causes difficulties in despatching and danger of 
delays and collisions, it is simpler and more economical to increase the 
size of the trains, and heavier trains require heavier engines. Thus 
the 30-ton or 40-ton locomotive of forty, or even twenty, years ago, 
has largely given place to the 80-ton or 90-ton engine of to-day. The 
increased weight of the engine is rendered possible by the substitution 
of steel for iron in tracks and bridges and increase of the size and 
weight of the rails. 

But increase of size is not the only change in the locomotive. The 
division of engines into distinct types, according to the work to be 
performed, has grown more pronounced. Care and experience in 
designing and the substitution of steel for brass and iron have in- 
creased the power in even greater proportions than the size. While 
in freight engines the size of the cylinders has been doubled, the 
steam pressure has also been doubled and the engines are frequently 
compound. The high speed passenger engine has quite a different 
appearance with its smaller cylinders and larger driving wheels; it 
too has necessitated a change in the road-bed. If the heavy freight 
engine of to-day would have crushed the lighter rails and broken the 
weaker bridges of forty years ago, the passenger train running at 
sixty miles an hour would have left the track at every sharp turn or 
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pounded itself to pieces at the rough places on the roadbed. A faster 
train service means straighter, smoother tracks. | 

The general result is one characteristic of our age, namely, in- 
creased pressure, increased strain everywhere on men and on 
material. This has to be met by increased ingenuity of engineering 
science and increasing watchfulness on the part of the personnel, 
engine-drivers, signal-men, conductors, &c. Engineering science 
does its part well, but from the growing frequency of railway acci- 
dents on this continent, it might seem that we had reached a point at 
which the organization of the personnel had not kept place with the 
greatly increased demands of the traffic. 

From the accompanying cuts readers may form some idea of the 
characteristic differences, in appearance at least, of the locomotive 
of to-day and the locomotive of 1860. The former represents the 
consolidated type consisting of eight drivers and two truck wheels, 
as compared with the four drivers and four truck wheels of the 
American type in 1860. The much increased size of the tender is 
occasioned by the necessity of carrying the larger supply of fuel and 
water required by the increased consumption of steam in the engine 
of to-day. The old smoke stack of 1860 is gone, with its bulbous 
spark arrester at the top, the modern funnel with its concealed spark 
arrester having taken its place. C. 





HON. WILLIAM HARTY, M. P. 
President of the Canadian Locomotive Company. 
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A PAGE OF GREEK EPIGRAMS. 
FROM CHRYSANTHEMA BY W. M. HARDINGE. 


1. Kes Humanae— flebile ludibrium. 


‘My name was’—well! it helps thee not, ‘my land’—’tis 
naught to me! 

‘My race was brave’—vile had it been, what matte: 
would it be? 

‘My life and death had fair renown’—If shame, what 
could it do? 

‘Here now I lie’—what’s that to me? and what am I to 
you? 


— Paulus Stlentiartus. 


2. They told me, Heraclettus, you were dead. 


One tells me, friend, that we are parted now, 
And I recall how often I and thou, 

In closest converse. sank the sun to sleep, 
And so remembering, weep. 

Halicarnassian host! somewhere thou must 
Long, long ago be dust. 

Yet live thy nightingales—thine own—for them 


Death, that takes all, hath never requiem! 


—Callimachus. 


3. Spartan Patriotism. 


Stranger! tell Lacedoemon—here we lie! 


Hers was the word and ours the will to die. 
—Simonides. 


PLOTINUS AND PALLADAS. 


(ASPECTS OF DECLINING HELLENISM.) 


VERYTHING may be summed up in a quatrain; yet every- 
thing has so much In it that a book cannot exhaust its mean- 
ing. This is especially true in the case of a subject so complicated 
as the spirit of a nation ; for the soul of a man, and still more that 
of a nation, 1s not simple; 1t wanders into many by-ways and treads 
in strange paths tll we find it hard to tell which is the bypath and 
which the main road. Often we arrvie at what we are pleased to call 
its essence only by more or less consciously disregarding some 
manifestations which contradict our theory otherwise so beautifully 
consistent and inclusive. In the case of Hellenism some of these 
by-paths are very interesting; and I purpose this afternoon to speak 
of two of them which have special interest to me, because in them 
many a man is wandering to-day who has never heard of Plotinus, 
still less of the obscure poet of Alexandria whose name I have 
linked with that of the last Greek philosopher, because they both 
started from the same standpoint and by opposite paths sought the 
same goal. 

It is the problem of every philosophy, as of every individual, to 
explain the discords of existence and if possible to reconcile them in 
a higher unity. In the childhood of the race, as in the childhood 
of the individual, the problem, however keenly felt, is felt conftused- 
lv and solved confusedly ; only later do we begin to analyse, to find 
the various causes and the various phases of our dissatisfaction. 
Gradually man comes to see that he must adjust himself to his en- 
vironment, political and social, and that in himself also there dwells 
a deeper antagonism, that between the reason and the emotions, or 
as St. Paul more pungently if less scientifically puts it, that between 
the Flesh and Spirit. The earliest attempt to make a harmony of 
life naturally consisted in piling up external resources as a bulwark 
against misery, which was also conceived as external calamity. 
But Greek thought soon came to see that a man’s life consists not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesses, and as was the 
habit of the race they illustrated this abstract idea by the concrete 
story of the meeting of Croesus and Solon. 

“Tell me, Athenian stranger ’’ said the Lydian king, ‘‘whom 
of mortal men do you consider happiest ?” 

This he said, hoping that his own name would be the answer. 
But Solon, regarding truth rather than royal favour, replied: 
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‘*Sire, Tellus the Athenian.’’ 

‘‘In what’’ said the king sharply, ‘‘did his superiority con- 
sist ?”’ 

‘‘Tellus’’ replied the Greek sage, ‘‘lived in a prosperous state, 
and goodly and virtuous sons were born to him. He saw his chil- 
dren’s children and all in prosperity. Thus his life was calm and 
blessed, and in his death he won great glory: for on a time, as the 
Athenians strove with their neighbours of Eleusis, he bore up the 
battle and turned the foe to rout, and fell in the full tide of victory. 
And on the spot where he fell the Athenian state buried him, and 
public honours are even yet paid at his tomb.’’ (Herodotus 
I, 30.) 

It is a fair picture. With the blue sky of Attica above, and the 
clear, bracing, Attic air in his lungs, the country squire sits under his 
own vine and fig-tree; the state is at peace, his sons live peaceful 
and honourable lives in homes as happy as his own; round his 
knees play his happy grandchildren; then comes the moment of 
peril to the state he loves so well, and, his whole being filled with 
the delight of battle, consummating a life of honourable peace with 
one glorious crowded hour of fame, he rushes into the conflict, and 
dies with the shout of victory ringing in his ears, and in his heart 
the consciousness that to himself that victory is due. Nevertheless 
we can see that the deepest discords which must be harmonised 
have not yet been sounded. A good digestion, good crops, and 
healthy, honourable children are even yet very excellent possess- 
ions, but they do not constitute happiness, for happiness, I suppose, 
is the least unsatisfactory name which we can give to that harmony 
of the spirit with itself and with the world, which is the goal of 
human effort. Of course to the end of Greek history ‘‘ comfort ’’ 
was the ideal of the ordinary man, just as it is of the average pre- 
sent day Canadian or American. Howlittle change we need make 
in the following confession of a worthy Athenian farmer to express 
the real feelings of thousands of very worthy so-called Christian 
yentlemen to-day. ‘‘I do not like fighting,’’ says the honest fellow, 
‘‘but I do love to pile up a big fire of dry logs and to sit by it with 
my dear comrades, drinking, and roasting peas, and to kiss the 
maid-servant in the scullery while my wife is upstairs. And when 
the grasshopper sings his sweet song, I delight to look at my early 
vines to see if they are yet ripe, and to watch my figs swelling. 
And when the first early fig is ripe, I eat it and lick my fingers, and 
say ‘Bless the dear seasons.’ For this is the way to grow fat, and 
not by standing in the ranks, gazing at a great; God-forsaken fool 
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of a general, in a red cloak and plumed helmet, who is always the 
first to get sick of it and run away when there is any real fighting to 
be done.’’ (Aristophanes— Pax.) 

And even if we consider the Greek ideal in its higher aspect, in 
the works of the lofty, grave tragedians and the philosophers, we 
shall find something of the same externality in their solution. 

Plato indeed rises to a higher point of view, but Plato so far 
transcends the bounds of all other Greek thought that he ceases to 
belong to any age or any country and 1s a far less typical Greek 
Philosopher than Aristotle; for whom the good life is an artistic 
achievement of which the artist has some reason to be proud. Alike 
in Ethics and in Metaphysics the formative reason works up the 
inchoate mass of matter or of feeling into an artistic whole. The 
conception of man as an unprofitable servant, of imperfection as a 
sin abhorrent in the eyes of a righteous Deity, is quite foreign to 
him. He looks on the wicked man as on the bad artist and despises 
him as one who has made so little of the raw material given him; 
just as we might laugh at one who had developed one arm to enor- 
mous proportions, while allowing the rest of his body to grow feeble 
and emaciated. Of the fierce conflict between the artist and his 
material which must precede the most imperfect harmonization, of 
the lawless might of the passions before which many a man goes 
down in spite of his best efforts, so that we are compelled to cry for 
outside assistance and to say with Luther 

‘*Mit unserer macht ist nicht gethan, 
Wir sind gar bald verloren.’’ 
Of all this Aristotle has but little idea. 

But the owl of Minerva does not begin her flight till the 
shades of evening fall, and the philosopher whose writings express 
so clearly this ideal of the Greek gentleman, living at harmony with 
himself and with his city, was also the tutor of Alexander, hose 
world-wide conquests made the free life of the independent city-state 
no longer possible. Greek civilization fell upon evil days; the 
philosopher was compelled to look on the world not as a necessary 
part of his own life, but as external and possibly hostile; he was 
thus thrown back upon the study of himself, and not unnaturally 
became dissatisfied with what he found there. The Stoics and 
Epicureans did not really attempt to found complete philosophies, 
but rather to hit upon a working compromise which would enable 
man to go through life with as little inconvenience as possible. 
Their interest was practical rather than scientific, and this bent be- 
came intensified when the great world-wide Empire of Rome threw 
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over them its tremendous shadow. Never was a guide to life more 
needed. Man looked out on the world and shrank back in horror as 
he gazed on the foul dregs of expiring Paganism. Read the Epistle 
to the Romans and see how far Greek life and manners had pre- 
served the winsome charm and sanity of earlier times. Over the 
Empire of the world ruled a Nero or a Domitian ; harlots, panders, 
slaves, eunuchs swayed the destiny of provinces with the population 
of Empires. He looked into his own heart, and still more intothat of 
his neighbours, only to find lust and cruelty, envy and hatred, love 
of mere bodily and material comfort, and a flickering flame of desire 
for higher things which only served to render more sombre the 
tragedy of his own unworthiness. All seemed given over to the 
Prince of this world, and to his cry of ‘‘Lord, how long ?”’ the 
brazen Heaven gave no reply. Philosophy proved powerless to 
give happiness to all save a few exalted souls; even to Marcus 
Aurelius it gave only a chastened sorrow. Of what avail for the 
average man to talk of the beauty of immutable reason, when his 
destiny and that of his dear ones was controlled by some vile slave, 
who had risen to power by arts unspeakable, or by some vile passion 
which laid its vast and filthy hands upon his will, and tore down the 
partition which separates man from the brute, lea-ing him at once 
conscious of his own infamy and powerless to avert it. ‘‘ There 
was never yet philosopher, who could endure the toothache patient- 
ly,’’ and worse ills than toothache, both in man and in his environ- 
ment, were pressing more and more clamourously for a solution. 
So pitiful was the failure of philosophy that reason came at last even 
to doubt herself, and her last word seenied to be a barren skepticism. 
Men turned in despair to the life of emotion, and found therein, if 
not a cure for their misery, at least an anodyne. Greek and Roman 
religion had always been so purely formal that rites such as the 
Orphic and the Bacchanalian had existed from very early times, but 
now a mingled ficod of mysticism and of sensuality poured in from 
the East. Sellers of charms, miracle workers, oracle mongers, more 
or less Sincere, offered medicine to the diseased spirit. Man sought 
by a process of spiritual eavesdropping to look behind the ghastly 
phantasmagoria of the phenomenal world, and by the sweet strains 
of voluptuous music or by corybantic orgies to attain to the ineffable 
fountain head. Apuleius was an African of the second century, 
A. D., and in most of his work gives to life’s riddle the same answer 
as that of Lucian, that at the back of all things sits a mocking fate 
with a trace of tears in his laughter; but at the end of the ‘‘ Meta- 
morphoses’’ he suddenly rises to wild heights of mystical fervour. 
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‘**With stars and sea-winds in her raiment’ flower-crowned, shod 
with victosious palm, clad, under the dark splendours of her heavy 
pall, in shimmering white silk shot with saffron and rose like flame, 
an awful figure rises out of the moonlit sea.” ‘‘ Lo, I appear,’’ she 
says ‘‘creator of the primal elements, first-born of the centuries, 
Lord of all Lords, Queen of the shades, Empress of Heaven, male 
and yet female, swaying by my nod the shadowless heights of 
Heaven, the cool salt winds of the world, and the sad and silent 
spaces of the dead.’’ (Mackail. Latin Literature p. 241). 

To an observer like Apuleius one of the most pitiful of these thou- 
sand sects would have been that which worshipped a Jewish fanatic, 
who after a life of miracle mongering in an obscure province of the 
E:mpire, had been crucified by the Roman governor, and in common 
with other hierophants of the time, had been fabled by his disciples, 
half credulous and half hypocritical, to rise from the dead. But 
even in the time of Apuleius the Religion of Christ was beginning 
to tower above this mad welter of half held faiths, and by the third 
century it was evident that herein a new and mighty force had come 
into the world. Systematised by powerful and eloquent logicians 
and rhetoricians, gathering with one hand from Greek philosophy 
and Roman law, and with the other from Eastern metaphysic and 
fantasy, offering to the learned mental and to the vulgar emotional 
satisfaction, Christianity, though still persecuted, was recognized as 
the ruling spiritual force of the age. But sweet and tender as was 
the person of Christ, complete and systematic the philosophy of 
Paul and his successors, the true Greek felt, that in this Eastern 
cult there was something alien to his history and to his instincts. 
Christ came, Suomyerés dypa deoxy, ‘borne in an Orient car,’’ and 
at the last, out of the ashes of the Greek spirit, arose the last of the 
Greek philosophers and the last great attempt was made to solve 
aloug the lines of Greek thought the dread yet fascinating riddle. 
Plotinus, A. D. 205—270, 1s a personality of whom we would fain 
know more. A devoted student of the great sages of Greecz, yet 
also of the self abnegation and fantastic mysticism of the Orient, he 
sought to unite them both ina philosophy which was alsoa religion, 
in a religion which sought to appeal at once to the mind and to the 
passions, in which the element of truth which these Indian and Per- 
sian orgies and asceticisms contained, was to be amply acknow- 
ledged, while yet the essence of his teaching was to be drawn from 
the fountain-head whence had flowed all the triumphs of the Greek 
race. His disciple Porphyry, who edited his works with loving 
care, draws for us a fascinating picture of the sage. A mystic and 
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an ascetic, dying at last through neglect of a sore throat, itself 
caused by lack of care for the body, a devoted student, eating and 
drinking little, and sleeping less, that he might give more time to 
the things of the spirit, he was yet the trusted councillor of the 
Emperor, a devoted friend, so keen and honorable a man of busi- 
ness, that he was the trustee of estates innumerable, with so shrewd 
a knowledge of human nature that his servants feared yet loved 
him, so fond of little children that the house was ever full of their 
joyous laughter, yet able on the instant to turn from a romp to the 
lofty contemplation of those high mysteries on the elucidation of 
which his whole soul was bent. What answer then have years of 
unending meditation revealed to a spirit so singularly pure and 
keen? At the very beginning we are met with a difficulty. Mystic- 
ism more or less avowedly rests on scepticism and Plotinus practi- 
cally agrees with his contemporaries in considering reason an un- 
trustworthy guide to the divine, inadequate to unlock the secret of 
life’s mysteries and of human happiness. He turns away almost 
with contempt from the phenomenal world and the scientific know- 
ledge which deals with it, and seeks to set up a silent sanctuary far 
from the din and strife of temporal things ; tosubstitute for science, 
and its instrument the discursive reason, which so toilsomely adds 
here a little and there a little, rescuing a few fragments from chaos, 
like a child picking up shells on the sea-shore, that faculty, call it 
what you will, by which in moments of rapt contemplation, we 
seem to ascend into the seventh heaven, and to become at once and 
with no interposing medium spectators of all time and of all exist- 
tence. He yearns to take the Kingdom of Heaven by violence, by 
means of some other organ than reason, by methods which can in- 
deed not be spoken of, for speech is the vehicle of reason, and this 
organ must be an ¢xotaoc, a standing out of one’s own nature, and a 
reception of the divine by direct immediate inbreathing of its in- 
most essence. In moments of rapt trance, when the soul by empty- 
ing itself seems for the moment to find itself in God, the mystic 
realizes his ideal. But to attempt to describe this supra-rational 
union with God in terms of the rational, is a contradiction which in 
the end makes it impossible to base on it any consistent philosophy. 

The ideal of all his striving, évoljvue xae zehdou tw ext xioc 
dew, ‘‘ to come near unto and to be made one with him that is God 
over all,’ an ideal which he realized four times in his own life in 
moments of unspeakable exaltation, is a consummation of which he 
can tell us nothing. The soul empties itself of all that is carnal, 
and receives from outside an inspiration of whose origin it is ignor- 
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ant. Thus, Neoplatonism is obviously, as Harnack points out, a 
philosophy of revelation; that is, it is not a philosophy at all, buta 
religion, or in other words, from the strictly philosophic point of 
view, a sublime begging of the question. The reply of the Neo- 
platonist is that the revelation is one from God to that spark of the 
God-like in man, which alone gives man any reality,—for God is all 
and in all,—and that we know the truth of His revelation by an in- 
ner certitude far superior to any logical proof. The extent to which 
this reply can be admitted will be better seen after a more detailed 
statement of his metaphysic. 

In the beginning was and is the Eternal:—Primal Being: at 
once all and nothing, indeterniinate, unapproachable, unknowable, 
and yet the source and parent of all. From this by a process of 
emanation proceeds Vuov-. To say that a thing emanates from ano- 
ther is really to say that it proceeds from it we do not very well 
know how, for all through Plotinus is hampered by his inability to 
express the inexpressible, to put forth through the medium of the 
discursive reason that which he has apprehended as an unmediated 
ecstasy. This Novg is at once, as its perfect image, exactly similar 
to the Primal Being, and as derived from it totally inferior; it is at 
once thought and its object; reason, and that which reason contem- 
plates ; perfect, yet less perfect than its unknowable parent. Nove 
produces the soul, the medium between itself and the phenomenal 
world, permeated by and illumined by Nov, yet in contact with the 
phenomenal. There is but one soul, the great azima mundi, pul- 
sating through the universe. Of it the soul of the individual is a 
part, yet in it our individuality is not lost; part of the world’s 
soul, our soul is yet capable of aberration from it, and we must 
strive to bring it back to its true nature, to make our soul and the 
world’s soul once more concentric; all of which is simply another 
way of saying that Plotinus was unable to explain how man is at 
once one with God and alienated from him. ‘The soul has being, 
but is in motion, which Plotinus, like Aristotle, regards as an im- 
perfection, because implying transience and instability; the highest 
being, as the highest reason, being that which energises and yet is 
motionless, the self-centred activity of creative contemplation. 
This moving essence the soul generates the world, which as an 
image of the soul has reality, and as governed by the eternal Idea 
of good is itself fair and good; for Plotinus, like Plato, has a keen 
sense of the grace and beauty of the physical world, and would fain 
be no dualist. It is characteristic that of all Plato’s writings he was 
most strongly attracted by the ‘‘Symposium,’’ where in language so 
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perfect that to the crystal clearness of the thought is added a mys- 
terious charm as of sweet music heard at eventide over quiet waters, 
Plato strives to show how we may gradually rise from the beauty of 
earth to the beauty of heaven, from the beauty revealed to the 
senses to the beauty of holiness, with whose contemplation God 
Himself is well pleased. At first, he says, we love some actual 
human being, some fair boy or girl; then we gradually come to 
love all fair beings because of their likeness to the loved one, till at 
last love for the one seems a narrow and paltry thought; then 
rising to a perception of the unchangeable laws which give their 
beauty to these sensuous forms we soar to conceptions higher and 
more general, till at last we stand full on the shore of the infinite 
ocean of beauty, and look through the forms of sense till in them we 
see the very Godhead manifest; for beauty is less hampered than 
any of the other great ideas by the necessity of manifesting it- 
self through an earthly medium. But just as Plato in his struggle 
after righteousness was forced to give up much of his Hellenic love 
of beauty and in his later life to become almost an ascetic, so Ploti- 
nus in his attempt to account for the entrance of strife and error in- 
to human life, is forced to fling the phenomenal overboard, or rather, 
becomes inconsistent because he will not do so. Through the sub- 
stratum of matter on which the phenomenal reposes and out of 
which it is formed, strife and illusion enter, and though as capable 
of form matter is neutral, yet as destitute of form and idea it is evil. 
Again the world-old question arises: How does the neutral become 
evil? For the dualism between flesh and spirit has never really 
been transcended by philosophy, though it is to the credit of Ploti- 
nus that he saw that the least adequate solution of all is that which 
declares the contradiction insoluble. He was too much a Hellene 
to consider all the phenomenal as nothing but mere Maia, Illusion; 
to boldly declare that there is no phenomenal is a height of consist- 
ency and of folly which I think no mere Occidental has reached. 

There is at least a medium through which the spirit can reveal 
itself, and to which spirit is therefore akin, which can be wrought 
up till even physical nakedness becomes spiritual beauty, yet which 
is also capable of being wrought up into that which is hostile to 
spirit. Nay, the very spirit itself may become a captive, dragged 
at the chariot wheels ot sin, so that the revealer of the divine be- 
comes ‘‘Procuress to the Lords of Hell.’?’ The dualism remains 
unsolved ; in the second part of his Philosophy Plotinus shows his 
true leaning, for it is a long and carefully reasoned attempt to con- 
struct a path back from the physical to the primal recesses of the 
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unknown. Existence he figures as a series of concentric circles ;— 
Being, the soul, the phenomenal,—and perfection as attained by the 
gradual concentration of self till we attain to and become one with 
the highest. Virtue clears the soul of the muddy vesture of decay 
which surrounds and defiles it, till at last, pure from all earthly 
taint, our expectant spirits receive the revelation which we know to 
be true by a certitude which words can neither increase nor take 
away. Yet pent here in the grave-clothes ot the flesh, wedded to 
‘*this earthly body and grievous growth of clay,’’ only at death can 
our souls fly away, and enjoy in endless fruition that bliss which 
before was theirs only in transient moments. The great oracle 
which Delphi gave to his pupil Amelius in response to his question, 
‘‘where is now the soul of Plotinus?’’ paints vividly the rapture of 
the soul now freed trom the finite and plunged forever in the illimit- 
able All, and is doubly interesting on account of its very inconsist- 
ency, merging the identity of the soul in the boundless ocean of 
eternity, yet unable to accept the vague impersonal Pantheism of 
the East, and clinging with the old Hellenic fervour to the belief 
that somehow, somewhere, unlimited and yet distinct, changed and 
yet the same, there still persists the self-conscious personality of the 
sage. 

It is impossible in this brief sketch to do justice to Plotinus; he 
himself was unable to do full justice to the great truth which he has 
grasped. The reality of righteousness, and the nothingness of all 
else; the ineffable superiority and certitude of those ‘‘high instincts, 
before which our mortal nature doth tremble like a guilty thing 
surprised.’’ These are facts, but the moment that we try to explain 
them, or to collate them with that other undoubted fact that we 
have a mortal nature, whose tremblings are real, and are due to its 
sense of guilt, we fall into contradictions. Plotinus is the type of 
those tender souls, who, sick of the eternal see-saw in which 
ratiocination begins and in which it ends, seek to solve the contra- 
diction by disregarding it, and to find truth by throwing themselves 
on the bosom of an eternal, which alas! when they attempt to prove 
its existence, retreats further and furtherintothe unknown. Mystic- 
ism is bound to be common where the old ideas are struggling with 
masses of new knowledge; in this form it is often the product of 
imperfect thought, and merely means that we are too lazy to attempt 
to reconcile contradictory concepts, and take refuge in an emotional 
debauch. For there are two kinds of ecstasy—the ecstasy of the 
senses and the ecstasy of the spirit. The former is common and can 
be produced in various ways. Sometimes it is the result of a dis- 
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eased nervous system; great hunger, nervous excitement, tend to 
produce it; we see it in the Indian fakir, and in the American 
camp-meeting ; and as students of the latter know, it is closely 
allied to, and tends by reaction to pass into frenzied outbursts ot 
sensuality, a phenomenon which explains some of th2 curious fea- 
tures of Greek religion, especially at Corinth. But there is the 
higher ectsasy of the spirit, which consists not in its abnegation but 
in its sublimation, so that the soul of man, whether in the body or 
out of the body he cannot tell, is caught up to the third heaven and 
there beholds, not the physical visions which are told of by so-called 
mystics, but in all their transparence the mysteries of life and death, 
the moral laws which regulate our being. This.is the ecstasy of 
the higher mystics, of Plato, of Saint Paul, of Plotinus. It is no 
bad thing for a man to be carried beyond himself; it all depends 
upon where he is carried. And yet again the contradiction returns ; 
for we can only express this revelation of the Eternal under forms 
of the concrete, and so are compelled to bring in again the same 
evil world from which our vision beatific had momentarily set us 
free. Thus Neoplatonism tended inevitably to degenerate, and in 
its later developments becamie merely a series of rules by which 
trances and various forms of demoniac possession could be produced. 
Even in Plotinus we see this element. In the attempt to convert 
his philosophy into a universal religion, he was driven to say that 
the Primal Unknowable could reveal itself in various ways; the stars 
were gods ; the customs and traditions common to all religions are 
revelations of Him; especially those of the ancient East, so satu- 
rated and drunken with the divine; and so by easy stages the most 
exclusive of all philosophies became the easy justification of every 
sect and fantastic belief which it had entered into the heart of man 
to conceive. | 

Yet Neoplatonism, if not a consistent philosophy, is at least a 
noble failure, a grasping after things not seen but only felt, and felt 
as not wholly intellectual. It proclaims that man shall not live by 
Knowledge alone; it fails because it seeks to prove to and by reason 
that only the supra-rational is the real. It enters the Kingdom of 
Heaven by force of ecstatic intuition, and then seeks to explain by 
speech those high mysteries before which only silence is consistent. 

To the name of the last of the great Greek philosophers I have 
joined that of an obscure poet of Alexandria, of whom we know 
nothing save what is told us in about one hundred and fifty epi- 
grams, totalling in all about 1,000 lines, which he contributed to the 
Anthology, that great collection of the fugitive poems of Greece 
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which extends over twelve centuries, and forms so complete an epi- 
tome of the rise, maturity, and decay of the race. Curiously enough, 
he was the friend of Hypatia, the beautiful Neoplatonist of Alex- 
andria, with whose sad fate Kingsley’s novel has made us all famil- 
iar. Her name alone stirs him to any degree of enthusiasm. 
‘‘ When I see thee, Hypatia, the day seems fair; apart from thee, the 
sun is overcast.” ‘'I see thee, maiden, I worship thee and thy dis- 
courses, seeing that thy home is with the stars. For thy daily prac- 
tice is with heaven, holy Hypatia, beauty of language, pure star of 
pluilosophy.’’ But there is a deeper connection than this between 
Palladas and the Neoplatonist, and I have linked their names 
because he sums up very typically the other solution of the prob- 
lem at which we can arrive from the standpoint of scepticism, a 
solution moreover, which has been revived and expounded in our 
own day with extraordinary force and earnestness by no less a poet 
than Swinburne, the attempt to reconcile the jarring elements of life 
by declaring not flesh but spirit to be unreal, the attempt to attain 
the divine by the road not of the spirit but of the senses. I have 
been much hampered by my inability either to make or to obtain 
suitable translations of his epigr: ms. J. A. Symonds has rendered 
a few not inadequately, and Professor Glover, in his recent interest- 
ing book on ‘‘ Life and Letters in the Fourth Century ’’ has a num- 
ber, which though graceful, lack that accent of savage sincerity 
which lifts Palladas above the crowd of contemporary versifiers. 
Whatever his defects, he was bitterly in earnest, and this fact kin- 
dles his verse, if not to the pure flame of the highest poetry, yet to 
a dull, red glow of fury which is almost equally rare and remarkable. 
For him the worship of the senses is a religion, a striving after the 
ideal, an attempt to gain the Kingdom of Heaven by violence. Tyike 
mysticism, this melancholy creed arises in times when the occupa- 
tions of the outward world fail to satisfy, and when the soul 1s cast 
back upon itself. The processes of reason are too slow, and besides, 
what can the soul find of reasonable in the wild welter of sin and 
chaotic desire which confuses the outer world, in that mass of 
mingled turpitude and ineptitude which makes up the life of the 
average man. The wicked are set in high places, and the fool is 
held in honor; the poor man by his wisdom saves the city and no 
man regards that same poor man. Our rulers are fools, running af- 
ter things of no import, or are corrupt and turned resolutely to do 
evil. Nor is there any hope in heaven. ‘' We mortals are a herd of 
swine,” says Palladas, ‘‘ fed and killed by the gods in their sport.’’ 
‘* Naked came I into the world’’ he says, in words which seem to 
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imply a knowledge of the Scriptures, ‘‘and naked go I out of it, 
and why do I labor in vain, seeing the naked end?’’ We heap up 
riches and the grave-clothes cling all too tight to enable us to conceal 
much of it in their folds. Palladas may perhaps be accused of over- 
drawing the picture. He had to make his living by teaching Greek, 
and he was married toa shrew. But the picture is the same in all 
ages. ‘‘ For we are all,”’ says Luther, “both in body and in out- 
ward possessions, under the power of the devil, whose guests in 
this world we are; for he is the prince and the god of it. And thus 
the bread that we eat, and all that we drink, the clothes we wear, 
yea, the air, and all that makes up our material life, are subjects to 
his rule.’’ But Luther found a consolation denied to the disconso- 
late Hellene, for whom scepticism, parent alike of mysticism and 
of the life of the senses, has destroyed his belief in God. Is 
nothing then real? Is there nothing but a confused evanescent 
flux, man rising out of the unknown, living for a few brief minutes 
of sorrow and sleep and pain, and then passing into the other un- 
known. In the attempt to get his feet on more solid ground, he 
falls back upon the primary emotions, the crude animal passions, 
certainly the groundwork and raw material of all our life, and in 
these, if anywhere, finds reality. These are simple and immediate; 
here, if only for the moment, I realise myself and find expression. 
My reason and thought, previously only God-given torments, are 
now at least stupefied and still. 


Be merry, friends; forget the score, 
That all men owe to nature. 

Why life’s uncertain term deplore ? 
Death comes to every creature. 

But knowing this life’s passing swift, 
Cast all such care behind thee ; 

Accept the wine-god’s bounteous gift 
And sweet oblivion find thee: 

Nor scorn delights the Paphian gives, 
Seek joy in love and beauty. 

Let other business of our lives, 
Be careless fortune’s duty. 


We all know the man who takes to an evil life because he is 
compounded of weak will, strong passion and very defective percep- 
tion as to the moral value of any action, more especially his own. 
But there is also the man who more or less deliberately sets up the 
life of the senses as a substitute for religion, even though he may 
grant you that realisation through such a medium is only a counsel 
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of despair. Such men are common in every old, still more in every 
decaying civilisation, in France and England, still more in ancient 
Greece, nor are they all men of ignoble natures, though the twin 
sister, Mysticism, more often wins their somewhat confused affec- 
tions. In the case of Palladas this solution is rendered more natural 
by the thought that in this first, free, natural expressi-n of passion 
the early Greeks, those glorious Hellenes, to whose frank uncon- 
scious sanity we look back so wistfully, did find satisfaction ; 
whereas with the incoming of Christianity all this frank, free life 
passed away. Glowing Aphrodite, so full of life and lust and 
laughter, with the warm, rich blood flowing so riotously in her 
veins ; the young Apollo, incarnation of Hellenic grace and strength 
and beauty, who knew not age, nor sorrow, nor pain, had given 
place to the ‘' pale Galilaean,’’ with no beauty that we should desire 
him, his worn and wasted flesh torn by the disfiguring nails; and 
to the joyless Mother-Maid, her eyelids red with weeping. The 
old religion, in which the gods manifested themselves in forms of 
sense, when loving maid and rapturous lover gave to passion that 
which was her due, while yet all was tempered by the finest grace, 
the most exquisite praise, passed away; and there appeared the 
narrowing self-restraint. the joyless acidulous purity of modern life. 
The old stars have sunk below the horizon, and no new stars ap- 
pear, however faint and far, to guide us over the trackless sea. 
‘‘ Alas for the fate of us who hold the old Greek ways !’’ he says, in 
words that are an anticipation of Clough; ‘‘Ah, well-a-day, for we 
are souls bereaved; of all the creatures under heaven's wide scope 
we are most hopeless who had once most hope, and most beliefless 
who had most believed.’’ Such men forget that you cannot return 
to an outworn ideal: that what satisfied the unconscious eupeptic 
son of Attica will not satisfy the conscious. slightly bilious son of 
modern Alexandria or England. In spite of our best efforts to set 
back the clock our own century holds us fast; to consciously go 
back to the age of unconsciousness is an impossibility; the grown 
man cannot for longer thana moment find full delight in the woollen 
puppets and wooden bricks which charmed his childhood. New 
elements, chief among them the consciousness of this need for satis- 
faction, and of the inability of our ordinary lite to satisfy it, have 
arisen ; but it was just his complete contentment with the ordinary 
life that characterized the Greek of the Athenian age of Faith, and 
after a moment’s successour worship of the senses proves inadequate. 
Then comes discontent, not with our own theory, but with our 
Maker, who has put us here, saying ‘‘Joy is not, but love of joy 
shall be.’’ 
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Or perhaps, like the melancholy Jacques, we take refuge for a 
time in the centre of indifference, and feel that this also is vanity. 
‘* With hope and chance I have now no more to do,’”’ says Palladas; 
‘* Henceforth I reck not of their deceits; I have reached haven.’’ 


‘* All Life’s a scene, a jest; then learn to joke, 
Forgetting all your ills, or—bear the yoke.”’ 
‘Our life’s a slave that runs away, 

And Fortune but a courtesan ; 

We needs must laugh to see them play, 

Or else must weep to mark alway 

The worthless is the happier man.’’ 


But the strife was too intense for him to remain long in this 
false equipoise. Again he flies for satisfaction to new delights of 
sense, in lower and coarser forms, only to find in them a deeper 
nausea and a deeper shame. And so the weary cycle goes on, till he 
ends in a frenzy of despair, felt as bitterly and expressed as nakedly 
as that of Dean Swift, and gives us his theory of the origin and 
descent of man in words which I would like to quote but dare not. 

Thus the Greek ideal wrought out its own destruction; it had 
come upon the problem of evil, and shattered itself in the vain at- 
tempt to explain the contradiction. For the last word of ancient 
philosophy is Dualism, and yet in Dualism the human soul can 
never rest; and though Mysticism is tenable only as a resting-place, 
and Materialism not tenable at all, out of the Orient there came at 
last not a philosophy, but a life. In the perfect man, of whom 
Plotinus dreamed, and Palladas despaired, the contradiction is not 
so much solved as transcended. ‘’The Prince of this world cometh,’’ 


said Christ, ‘‘and hath nothing in me.’’ 
W. L. GRANT. 


THE CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS TO THE 
UNIVERSITY COUNCIL. 


The following address was delivered by the Chancellor, Sir 
Sandford Ileming, at a meeting of the University Council held the 
9th day of February last, for the purpose of welcoming Dr. Gordon 
as the Principal of Queen's :-— 

Members of the University Council: 

“This is the first occasion since the appointment of Rev. Dr. 
Gordon as Principal, that he has met the University Council. It 
seems to me, therefore, most fitting that we should review the pro- 
gress we have made in recent years and consider our present position. 

“Tn the vear 1879 I had the great satisfaction of taking my place 
at the Board of Trustees with Dr. Gordon. During the greater part 
of the intervening twenty-four years he has been removed to parts of 
Canada at a distance from Kingston, while it has been my own great- 
er happiness to have been more closely identified with the University 
than when we were associated as trustees. In these twenty-four years 
the students in attendance have increased in number nearly five fold. 

“It is a matter of great gratification to the University Council to 
welcome here once more our old friend and former trustee. It 1s 
especially gratifving to receive Dr. Gordon as the executive head of 
the University. In 1879 Queen's had turned over the first page in 
her history. That page had been marked by many discouragements 
and vicissitudes, but the new page then opening has been character- 
ized by marked progress and brilhaney. Before 1879 we had really 
no college buildings except the one which has since been enlarged for 
the use of the medical faculty. In Mav of that vear we had the dis- 
tinguished privilege of having the foundation stones of our first Arts 
buildings laid by the representative in Canada of our late most grac- 
ious Queen, and by Her Majesty's illustrious daughter, the Princess 
Louise. On that occasion too, we had the assurance of the genuine 
friendship and co-operation of the people of Kingston, as the then 
new Arts building, still an imposing strueture, was erected by the 
liberality of the residents of the city. It is a noteworthy fact that the 
affection of the citizens of Kingston has never faltered, but has in- 
creased with every passing vear. It is indeed a proud distinction 
which Queen's can justly claim that she rests on the support and 
affection of friends and benefactors, not only in Kingston but 
throughout the Dominion. 

“In the first Arts building opened in October, 1880, a reasonable 
development of the University was contemplated, but no one at that 
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date anticipated that in less than twenty years it would be absolutely 
inadequate for the extraordinary increase in students. When that 
building was ready for occupation the total number of students in 
every faculty was one hundred and seventy all told. To-day they 
number no less than eight hundred and forty, showing a remarkable 
numerical increase. 

“The expansion has been an all round expansion, which unmis- 
takably indicates the health, vigor, and vitality of this seat of learn- 
ing. The University has not fatled to grow in any direction. The 
large group of buildings which we see around us gives the best ex- 
ternal expression of this growth, and, in some respects, its actual 
measure. 

“The increase in the Faculties, its Professoriate, and its students, 
is the internal growth which necessitated the outward increase of ac- 
commodation. 

“For twenty years preceding 1879 the University had barelv held 
its own. Since that vear it has advanced by leaps and bounds. In 
1880 the first fruits of Principal Grant’s heroic labours appeared in 
the then new Arts building. 

“In 1884 the testing time came. Then arose the agitation for 
federation with Toronto University. Had she not then felt the new 
life strong within her, the results might have been otherwise. It 
was a critical question for Queen's, and felt to be so. But the deci- 
sion was soon taken, so characteristically expressed by Principal 
Grant in the saying that ‘Queen's roots were in the ground, not in the 
air,’ and that she would stay where she had first taken root. 

“The question was submitted to the graduates and friends, and 
with almost absolute unanimity they said with the Principal ‘that 
to move her would be to sever Queen's from traditions, associations 
and affections, the very source of her growth and life.” 

“Tt was felt then as it is felt now, that there is a pressing need for 
such a university in Eastern Ontario, and that the removal of Queen's 
would be a deep injury to the cause of higher education in the Prov- 
ince. ‘Lhe wisdom of this decision has been fully vindicated. 

“No one would now contend that Ontario would be better off had 
(ueen'’s been absorbed by Toronto twenty years ago. Having elec- 
ted to stay at Kingston, she must needs progress, and the next devel- 
opment of Queen's was on the Science side. 

“Public spirited men from all parts of Eastern Ontario urged the 
Government to establish a Science School at Kingston in connection 
with Queen's, and Sir Oliver Mowat, then Premier, after careful con- 
sideration, determined to vield to the request, provided a corporation 
was organized for the purpose, and a sufficient amount of money 
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raised to guarantee the success of the enterprise. The result of these 
ctforts is witnessed to-day in the School of Mines, Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

“In 1892 the University Council brought to a successful issue 
negotiations for affiliating the Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. That college became the Medical faculty of Queen’s, with 
one hundred and twenty-five students. The present number is two 
hundred and three. That is to say, the students in attendance have 
nearly doubled. , 

“In 1894 Prof. Dupuis brought before the University Council 
and the Board of Trustees a scheme for the establishment of a 
Faculty of Science. 

“The scheme was favourably viewed by the late Principal, who 
reported that the time had come when Queen's should organize such 
a Faculty to give theoretical, and, as far as possible, a practical edu- 
cation also, in the various branches of Applied Science. It had been 
pressed on his attention by students and benefactors at different times 
in various parts of the country. He saw that there was an increas- 
ing demand for such education, and bequests from the late Mr. 
Roberts and Mr. Doran rendered it possible to begin such a Faculty, 
so important in our age and in every new country. 

“The senate prepared a syllabus and the council passed a resolu- 
tion unanimously adopting the scheme. Immediate action was there- 
upon taken and the result has more than justified the wisdom of the 
scheme and the confidence reposed in Professor Dupuis. 

“Such in a few brief words is the story of the progress of the 
University, and whilst the body corporate has been growing and ex- 
panding, the spirit has not slumbered. The men who founded 
(ueen’s were endowed with breadth of mind. They were represen- 
tative sons of Scotland, loval to the State, loval to education, and 
loyal to their church, too, but free from all spirit of intolerance. In 
founding a university they must not divorce education from religion 
—it would have been contrary to their traditions to do so, but neither 
did they desire a denominational institution. The Royal Charter 
truly expresses their purpose in these words: “the establishment of 
a college in connection with the Church of Scotland for the education 
of youth in the principles of Christian religion and for their instruc- 
tion in the various branches of science and literature.” That there 
is nothing of a sectarian or denominational character designed is 
made manifest in the further words, coming as from the lips of Her 
Majesty the Queen: “We do further will, ordain and appoint that 
no religious test or qualification shall be required of, or appointed for, 
any persons admitted or matriculated as scholars within our said 
college.” 
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“The founders, and the men who have shaped the history of 
Queen's had in their minds an ideal university; they had before them 
as models the great Scottish Universities which are national, not 
denominational. This spirit always prevailed. In 1874 the desire 
had grown for broadening the constitution of the University. At 
that date the University Council was created by the wisdom and 
sagacity of Principal Snodgrass and Professor McKerras, in consul- 
tation with the Board of Trustees. In this Council, graduates of all 
creeds and denominations have regularly met and deliberated respect- 
ing every matter affecting the welfare of the University, and it may 
with truth be said that all the most important advances of the last 
twenty-five years have been either originated or promoted by the 
Council. Thus it is obvious that the broad spirit inherited from the 
founders has permeated the whole body and may be taken to explain 
the marvellous vitality and growth of this seat of learning. This 
liberal spirit was again manifested in 1889 when the Parliament of 
Canada was asked to broaden our constitution with the view of in- 
creasing the efficiency, and extending the usefulness, of the Univer- 
sitv. An act was then passed enabling the University Council to 
elect from amongst their numbers five members to sit in the Board 
of Trustees, irrespective of creed. These membets represent the 
whole body of graduates. 

“The University has reached a position where the interests com- 
nutted to her extend far beyond the bounds of the Presbyterian 
Church. This was recognized from the first as implicitly inherent 
in her constitution when her charter stated that her education must 
be open to all, irrespective of creed. It was inevitable that the Uni- 
versity was designed to be free and open, and that the students were 
to be under the best influence of eminent professors. This condition 
of things the Church recognized in 1875, when at the union 
of the different branches of the Vresbyterian Church the posi- 
tion was taken that Queen's was an institution extending bevond the 
sphere of the Church. 

“This condition has become more and more manifest, and has 
been fully recognized by the Church and the country. 

“Tt is this continued growth and expansion which make it im- 
peratively necessary that the frame of the constitution should be 
properly adjusted to the actual facts. 

“This does not suggest or imply that there shall be any break in 
the friendly relations which exist between the University and _ its 
mother Church. That is a relation which cannot be broken. The 
historical and traditional connection must always remain—and con- 
tinue to influence most deeply the destinies of Queen’s. 
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“In the broadening process that has gone on, there has not been 
any severing of old ties or athliations. The enlargement of the con- 
stituency has meant the gaining of new friends, not the dropping of 
old ones. Each step taken has had the approval of the Alumni and 
benefactors, including the mother Church, the greatest benefactor 
of all. 

‘When it was proposed to make the change in the constitution 
which hau separated the University from its historic connection with 
the Presbyterian Church, the first step taken was to consult the 
Church itself, and the answer given by the Church is recorded in the 
minutes of the General Assembly held at Halifax in the year 1900. It 
expresses approval of any well considered change in the constitution 
of the University which would still further increase its public useful- 
ness by making the body of Trustees most completely representative 
of the undenoninational character of the work to be undertaken. 

“A meeting was then called of the Corporators, Trustees, Senate, 
Council, Graduates, Alumni and benefactors of the University, which 
was held at Kingston in November, 1900. At that meeting the mat- 
ter was fully discussed, and finally, after prolonged deliberation, ex- 
tending over two days, it was unanimously resolved to proceed with 
the contemplated constitutional changes in order to effect the more 
complete nationalization of the University. The minute embodying 
the result of that convention sets forth that the growth of the Univer- 
sity has been marked by the cordial support and encouragement of 
men of all shades of religious opinion, by a constant increase 1n the 
number of students and graduates who were not Presbyterians, by 
the University becoming an integral part of the educational system of 
the Province, and the conclusion reached is, that in the judgment of 
that convention the Governing Board of the University should be un- 
denominational and should be in a larger degree than at present 
directly representative of the graduates and friends of the University. 

“The General Assembly committee met the trustees in Knox 
College, Toronto, on December 6th, 1900, and after full consider- 
ation approved of the proposed changes. This committee met in this 
building on the 29th and 30th of April last, and made further pro- 
gress in perfecting the details of the scheme which had been outlined 
by Principal Grant, to give effect to unanimous wishes of the Univer- 
sity constituency. At this stage matters still stand. The report of 
that committee may be found in the minutes of the General Assembly 
of 1902. 

“What is taking place in Queen's is the historical repetition of 
that which for centuries has been going on in Europe. The Univer- 
sities of Europe with scarcely an exception began their life under the 
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motherhood of theChurch, and in process of time outgrew their early 
constitution. We have seen the process taking place in our own day, 
in Oxford and Cambridge, when they were, for the first time, freed 
from religious tests. Again, we find in Scotland three great univer- 
sities which were founded three or four centuries ago by the Roman 
Pontiff. These seats of learning adjusted themselves to new con- 
ditions which time had wrought. So Queen's, as a living organism, 
the gift of the Presbyterian Church to the Canadian people, carries 
with it the power of readjustment and adaptation to ever-changing 
conditions in national life. 

“In receiving our new Principal, I extend to him, on behalf of 
the University Council, the most cordial greetings. On his return, 
after many years, he will find the whole atmosphere of Queen’s un- 
diminished in hope and enthusiasm. He will find an increased de- 
termination, if it be possible, to open wide the doors to all creeds and 
classes. He will see that no university in the land can be more truly 
national in her spirit, in her work, and in her aims. Our legal con- 
stitution in process of development will be moulded to meet new con- 
ditions, but whatever form it may assume, I feel satisfied that the 
public will never forget the debt of gratitude which they owe to the 
founders, and still more to the church by which it has for long years 
been fostered, and by which it is dedicated in its matured condition to 
the high purpose of educating the youth of Canada. 

“Accept my hand, Principal Gordon, in token of the great satis: 
faction this council has in having you with us.” 


THE FUNCTIONS OF A MODERN UNIVERSITY. 


(AN ADDRESS BY PRINCIPAL GORDON TO THE UNIVERSITY COUNCIL | 
UF QUEENS.) 
Mr. Chancellor and Members of the University Council: 

“lam grateful for this opportunity of addressing you and of com- 
ing into closer touch with you in regard to matters affecting the work 
and welfare of the Lniversity. 1 came at your call and, had it not 
been for my confidence in your sympathy and support, I could not 
thus have answered your request, for I came to take up work laid 
down by him who gave unstintedly his splendid powers to make 
Queen's what it is to-day. I need not try to picture him to you, for 
you all knew him and you can never forget him; brilliant, versatile, 
fearless, indefatigable, strong and ready to help, spending himself 
without measure for the cause or the person he befriended. 

“One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 

triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.” 

“My supreme encouragement in accepting the office vacated by 
my life-long friend is found in God's promise to Joshua, when calling 
him to succeed the great lost leader, “As I was with Moses, so will I 
be with thee.” 

“Since my first acquaintance with this University, it has length- 
ened its cords and strengthened its stakes beyond all our early expec- 
tations. Its life has become more complex, its agencies and 
influences more varied and extensive. It has greatly developed its 
power to impart that general culture for which a university should 
always stand; and it has largely increased its facilities for providing 
the special and technical instruction demanded of an efficient modern 
university. Along both of these lines Queens has cherished lofty 
ideals and has tried to be true to them. 

“What do we expect of a university? On the one hand the uni- 
versity takes young men and professes to direct them along such lines 
of study as shall call forth and strengthen their faculties, quicken 
their capacity for service, acquaint them with the ripest thoughts of 
the best thinkers, enrich them with lofty ideals, broaden their views 
and their sympathies, and enable them to act in the interests of life in 
more correct relations. A man’s life consists not in the abundance 
of that which he has, but rather in the abundance of that which he is, 
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and in all education the development of the man himself is the essen- 
tial matter. Wisdom is to be valued, not merely as a means to an 
end, but for its own sake, apart from any wealth or fame or worldly 
comfort that it may enable a man to win. He is a rich man who can 
truthfully say: “My mind to me a kingdom is.” Looking upon the 
young man who spends the strength and efforts of vears in acquiring 
scholarship that may have no immediate money value, some are in- 
clined to ask, “To what purpose this waste?’ But the outlay is not 
waste if it enables him, with cultured taste and with a broad, liberal 
intelligence, to hold converse with the great minds of ancient and 
-modern times; not waste if it has so built up his being that he can 
take a wider outlook upon the world, can see more of the meaning of 
life, can realize his kinship with the loftier spirits of his race. 

“That is one function, one purpose, one ideal of the university. 
Yet not the only one, for a man’s lifé consists not merely in the 
abundance of that which he is, but also in the abundance of that 
which he can do; and so the university, more especially in our modern 
conception of it, seeks to qualify many of its students directly for 
their life-work by the technical schools in which, along various lines, 
special training 1s provided for them. The efforts in this direction 
were formerly restricted to what were called the learned professions 
—law, medicine and divinity. But learning, scholarship, intellectual 
effort and attainment are not confined to these callings. They are 
required in many other fields of activity, and the university tries to 
meet this demand. Alnog the many lines of applied science, techni- 
cal schools are being equipped. The engineer is as thoroughly trained 
as the physician. And there is no special limit to be set for such 
schools, no select circle of intellectual or professional activity to which 
the privilege of special training should be restricted. Chemistry is 
as important in agriculture and in manufacturing as in medicine. A 
scientific training may be as helpful in forestry as in engineering. 
Science is democratic, not exclusive, and the vast increase of scientific 
studies conducted in these later years in well-equipped universities 
has widened the bounds of university life, and has increased its value 
to the nation. 

“The university itself has profited by this extension of effort, this 
reaching forth to meet the wants of those who along different lines of 
work require a scientific training, because the technical school, by 
contsantly directing its aim along practical lines, has in some degree 
compelled the University to measure its work by new tests, to apply 
new standards of value to lines of study. At the same time, the tech- 
nical school gains greatly by having its students brought in contact 
with the general culture of the University, for they thus learn that 
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utility 1s not the only test of value, that the so-called practical studies 
may tend to narrow the man who ignores the claims of history and 
philosophy, of literature and art, and that, indeed, all studies are prac- 
tical which enrich the life of the community. 


There is, no doubt, the tendency on the part of the student to 
rush quickly into the technical school, ignoring that wide University 
course which aims at general culture rather than at special instruc- 
tion. In many cases this may be due to the pressure of circum- 
stances, to the need of quickly reaching a position of self-support, 
but a general University training is of serious importance for all who 
can secure it. Ask the foremost men in any profession—law, medi- 
cine, engineering—and they will tell you that the clief need is for the 
man of large views, well-trained judgiment, capacity to initiate new 
movement, with that wider outlook that comes from general culture 
rather than from any special training. In every department there is 
the need of educated leadership. No doubt men must specialize if 
they would succeed, but the danger in all technical education 1s that 
we specialize too soon, and so become narrow and weak. It is one 
thing to bring a broad grasp and wide vision to a focus on some 
special subject of enquiry, but quite a different and altogether poorer 
thing simply to hold and see that special object without the capacity 
to take a wider grasp, or the knowledge that there are any other pos- 
sible points of view. Leven in training men for special work, the unt- 
versity secks to make them all the better specialists by making them 
something more than specialists. It aims at providing a group of 
influences that shall act upon the student in such a way as to call 
forth and strengthen his faculties, uplift his ideals, broaden his hori- , 
zon, enlarge his range of vision, bring him in touch with the best of 
human achievement. Doubtless a young man may have this done for 
him without entering a university. Intimate intercourse with some 
great men, some strong outstanding personality may do it. Garfield 
is reported to have said that Mark Hopkins at one end of a log and 
he himself at the other was all the college he required. Those of us 
who had the privilege in our university course at Glasgow of enjoy- 
ing the friendship of Dr. Norman McLeod frequently felt that he was 
more to us than the whole college faculty. At the same time, there 
are few great men, and they are within the reach of only a very 
small number of students. But the university comes in to be, in its 
united influence, like some outstanding personality affecting the life 
of those whom it reaches, opening their vision, quickening their 
efforts, building them up in mental and moral vigour, touching their 
life to finer issues. 
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‘Now, in trying to prescribe the course of studies to be pursued 
by those who seek its guidance, the university is constantly exposed 
to criticism. Some would reject all classical training as antiquated, 
contending that sufficient allowance had not been made for modern 
scientific studies, and that, even with the great variety of options now 
open to the student, the curriculum is still encumbered with some un- 
profitable subjects. But let us not too hurriedly cast aside the course 
of training that for centuries prevailed when the ancient classics, 
philosophy and mathematics were considered the essentials of a hb- 
eral education. It may certainly be claimed for each of these depart- 
ments of study that it tends to develop the student, to train his judg- 
ment, to enlarge his intellectual capacity. 

“The study of the classics may not be of great importance as a 
mere source of information, since most of the great works of Greek 
-and Roman genius that are known to us are accessible in the form of 
translations, and the knowledge of these languages is less necessary 
to-day than formerly, as books are now so rarely written in them. 
The growth of modern literature has changed the relative value of 
the classics, but still it is well worth our while to know something of 
those remnants of ancient literature that have survived through so 
many centuries. Our modern thought and hfe have been greatly 
affected by them. The study of them tends to make us respectful to- 
wards the past. It is essential, too, if we would perfectly know our 
own language, and even the best translation fails to express the full 
meaning of Greek and Roman writers, just as the plaster cast, how- 
ever helpful, fails to fill the place of the original marble statue. In- 
deed, the study of the classics has, for purposes of mental training, a 
peculiar value. No two languages absolutely correspond in voca- 
bulary or in construction. It is, therefore, impossible to render ex- 
pressions and idioms of one with perfect accuracy in terms of an- 
other. We may reach a close approximation, but never a complete 
equation. Yet this very fact, with the consequent effort to get the 
best possible rendering, may make this department of study a help- 
ful training for dealing with many of life’s practical problems, where 
we must often accept and act upon a fair approximation, unable to 
get a complete solution. 

“The value of philosophical studies, of logic, psychology, meta- 
physics, none would be inclined to call in question. The study of the 
mind itself, the investigation of the powers and processes of thought, 
the examination of the very faculties by which we do examine things 
and become acquainted with ourselves, the outer world and God, 
this, with the many problems and obstinate questionings which it im- 
plies, is a department of study so manifestly important as to need no 
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advocacy. Whatever be the information we may gather from it, or 
the conclusions to which we may be led, we may admit with Sir 
William Hamilton that it is fitted to show us at once our weakness 
and our worth, and be the discipline alike of humility and hope. 

“As to the value of mathematical studies, this may be even more 
quickly recognized, and more generally admitted, for these not only 
furnish tools for work in fields of science, but they possess a special 
value in mental discipline: they train the student to accuracy of 
thought, leading him to seek for clear conceptions, to make sure of 
what he does know, and not to rest content with shadowy or uncer- 
tain fancies. So, too, the value of history and of English literature 
in a liberal education will pass unquestioned. 

‘But, however much may be said for this old familiar circle of 
subjects, we cannot regard it to-day as the necessary course for a 
liberal education. Other subjects have forced their way to recogni- 
tion, possessing high value not merely for the direct results they yield 
but -also for the mental and moral discipline they furnish. This 
merit 1s claimed not only for such studies as political economy, but 
for the whole round of the physical sciences. In the study, for in- 
stance, of chemistry, biology, mineralogy, and kindred subjects, you 
are not only reaching results that may have a direct bearing upon 
material progress and upon the increase of wealth and of general 
comfort, but you are engaging in work of a high educative value. To 
pursue those studies successfully demands and develops accurate 
observation, patient investigation, careful induction, with loyalty to 
truth, freedom from prejudice, and faith in the ultimate issue of hon- 
est inquiry. All scientific study of nature is, to use Kepler's devout 
expression, ‘Thinking God's thoughts after him,” and faith in the 
uniformity of law, which is the presupposition of scientific inquiry, 
is really incipient faith in a moral order of the universe. 

“Our modern modes of thought and life tend more and more to 
emphasize the sciences, and thus the boundaries of university educa- 
tion have of necessity been widened, until we are perplexed by the 
number and variety of subjects. Amid such variety selection must be 
made, for, however eager a student might be to annex all possible 
realms of knowledge, the function and purpose of university training 
is not to store him with every kind of information, but to direct him 
in such studies as shall most surely tend to develop the man himself. 
Here, of course, a large freedom must be allowed to the student, and 
a fair list of options is offered him, but to some extent the university 
must choose for him before he shall choose for himself, and in choos- 
ing, in arranging the courses of studies, the university must have re- 
gard to general culture before passing to lines of special training. 
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“Alike in the matter of general culture and in that of technical 
training, the university can never reach the limit beyond which no 
change or expansion will be called for. Here as elsewhere there ts 
for us no finality, no point where we may say, “Let us rest and be 
thankful.” 

** New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
“They must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast of 
truth.”’ 

*I need not emphasize what is known to every member of the 
Council, that this has always been the policy of Queen’s. The effort 
has been to give the student the wider outlook, the larger sympathy, 
the loftier ideals of general culture, before he turns to the technical 
training of his own particular calling, for the man is greater than 
the professional. Even if he be unable to take the full Arts course, 
his special duties may be so arranged that they shall not be merely 
technical—what a member of our staff calls “virulently scientific’ — 
but they shall combine, in some degree, broad, general culture with 
technical education. 

‘Now, along both these lines a living university must be reau) 
‘from time to time to make room for change and growth. Our idea 
of the subjects most essential for general culture, of the studies best 
suited to develop a young man’s mental and moral faculties before he 
specializes in any direction, must be kept open for revision and en- 
largement. We cannot afford to bind ourselves to any stereotyped 
course. Ilowever great the wisdom of the past, however excellent 
and well chosen the lines laid down by the fathers for our guidance, 
yet “the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns.” We 
come to recognize the value for general culture of new departments 
that have been opened up, as has already been the case with the 
physical sciences. Or, it may be, we come to lay fresh emphasis on 
studies once familiar that have been dropped out of sight. It seems 
very strange, for instance, that in a Christian land, where almost the 
entire population profess the Christian faith, and where, with scarce- 
ly a dissentient voice, the leaders in every line of social, commercial 
and political progress regard the Christian Scriptures as the guide to 
their life and the best of all literature, so very little is done to give a 
university student any light or help towards the knowledge of our 
English Bible. I do not refer to the study of Theology, which is, in- 
deed, the crowning study, the science of sciences, to which philosophy 
in its loftiest achievements is but the introduction, and which, let us 
hope, shall in the future as in the past, find fitting recognition in 
Qucen’s. I refer simply to the study of the Bible as a department of 
general culture, with which every well educated man should be famil- 
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iar. This marvellous book, which comprises a priceless and peerless 
literature, is relegated to theological halls as if it had been intended 
only for divinity students. We profess to take our morals from this 
source, and yet, instead of making our youth familiar with it in the 
university, we feed them on the very different morals and far inferior 
ideals of ancient Greece and Rome, much of which they must unlearn 
in later life. We desire our students to know their own language in 
its puritv and to be familiar with the best thoughts that have been 
expressed in it, and vet we fail to introduce them to this “well of 
English undefiled” and to those glowing thoughts of Prophet, 
Psalmist and Apostle, to which no other literature makes approach. 
We direct them in their study of history, trving to make the past un- 
fold for them its lessons and to picture the men most worthy of imi- 
tation, and yet we are silent about the course of that onward move- 
ment presented in our Holy Scriptures which gives us the true phil- 
osophy of history, and silent about those loftv souls who are the in- 
spiring leaders of the Christian world. There are many reasons why 
the English Bible should find some place in the curriculum of a 
Christian university. I know no valid reason why it should not; and 
it may be that here, in Queen's, we have the freedom and the facility 
for rendering specially helpful service to our students in this import- 
ant field of culture. 

“As with general culture, so with technical training ; the univer- 
sity should stand ready to extend its help in all possible ways, careful, 
of course, to set the first things first, to take the claimants for its 
support in the order of their public importance so far as the means 
at its disposal mav permit. I[*or the university stands for service, 
service of the highest kind, service to the largest possible number 
and along the greatest possible variety of lines. True, it must be 
always only a small minority of citizens that will avail themselves of 
the university training, but it 1s well for the university and well for 
the State to have this minority represent and influence a large number 
of callings. There is a certain tvpe that some regard as the perfect 
product of university life and training, the man who is well informed 
but exclusive, critical, reserved, oracular, a consciously superior per- 
son. Lut, instead of aiming at producing this kind of scholar, it is 
rather the true aim of the university to stretch out its hand to the 
representatives of many classes, to help them climb the heights from 
whence they can get clearer, truer views of life and its manifold in- 
terests, to lead them along lines where they shall find their own life 
unfolding into greater fullness and perfection, to fit them for larger 
and ever-increasing service to their fellows? The production of a 
narrow and exclusive circle of scholars is not the main achievement 
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of the university; rather it is the wider extension of learning, the 
broadening of intellectual privilege, the enrichment of the nation at 
every point at which, by means of its great variety of students, it can 
reach the life of the people. The university recognizes that true wis- 
dom does not sit solitary, that she is not exclusive, cut off in fancied 
superiority from fellowmen, but that she “‘rejoices in the habitable 
parts of the earth and her delights are with the sons of men.” Hence 
the aims and the ideals of a university must be national. Sometimes 
it may be denominational in name and yet national in outlook and 
effort. Or it may ke nafional in name and yet narrow and sectarian 
in spirit and in work. But it fails to fulfil or even to recognize its 
true purpose unless it broadens its range to include a national horizon 
and takes up its burden of service to the country at large. 

“TI think we may claim that this has always been the ideal of 
Queen's, and in trying to realize this ideal, Queen's has put forth her 
efforts to serve the country in a growing variety of ways frequently 
taking the initiative in higher educational movements. Although 
lack of resources has prevented her from extending technical educa- 
tion as widely or as rapidly as might be wished, yet her students have 
been able to take advantage of facilities otherwise provided for this 
purpose. Thus the School of Applied Science—of Mining and En- 
gineering—which through private beneficence, backed up by Govern- 
mient assistance, has been established at Kingston and which is in 
afhliation with Queen's—furnishes the technical training desired by 
many of the university students ; and the value of this school is shown 
by the increasing number in attendance and by the positions of trust 
and usefulness already occupied by many graduates. To this School 
of Mining it is proposed to add a School of Forestry. We Canadians 
are gradually becoming aware of the importance of caring for our 
forests, its importance to the nation at large, to the governments of 
the different provinces, and to the vast industries dependent on the 
lumber trade. The Board of Governors of the School of Mining in 
making this new departure in connection with forestry, have been 
greatly encouraged by the pledge of Government assistance; for the 
aid given to the School of Mining has been amply justified by the re- 
sults, as, it is confidently expected, it will be with the School of 
Forestry. 

“The course of lectures lately given here by Professor Fernow 
convinced all who heard them of the need of introducing scientific 
forestry into Canada; and a School of Forestry seems to be essential 
for training competent men who shall make the most and best of our 
forest resources, even in the interests of the possessors of timber lim- 
its, still more for the welfare of the Crown lands as a national asset. 
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Looking at the forest resources of the country, there is no point at 
which this department of study could, for the public weal, be so effec- 
tively carried on as here at Queen's. 

‘*There are also other interests that might well ask the university 
for light and leading, men of other callings that might ask what we 
can do to fit them for their work so that they may be equipped for the 
most helpful service to the nation. When, for instance, a voung man 
desires to take up journalism and comes to the university for guid- 
ance, what can we do for him? The printer's office was Joe. Howe's 
college, and it has been the training school for not a few of our most 
prominent public men. But the race to-day is to be won by the well- 
equipped. Here is a calling that has great and increasing influence. 
The journalist is one of the most active and powerful educationists 
of our day, doing much to mould the opinion and life of the people. 
Can the university do anything to help him qualify for his profession, 
anything more than merely passing him through such classes as he 
wishes to take? Can it select and combine a course of studies for him 
more wisely than he could choose for himself—for instance, of 
languages and philosophy, of history, political economy and litera- 
ture, giving him some helpful training in his life-work? It can; and 
here in Queen's, although the selection of studies for this purpose has 
not been formally made a special course, yet, under the guidance of 
a member of the staff, such a choice of subjects has been made and 
is being followed with a view to special preparation for journalism. 

“The same may be done and ts, indeed, here being done for 
young men who look forward to a mercantile career. It is often 
asked : has the university no special help for young men who look for- 
ward to commercial life? We know that the manufacturer is depend- 
ent on the investigations of science; the pulp mill and the tron works 
reguire their chemists; the university laboratory, if properly 
equipped, should be a field for research that tells on the commerce of 
the country. All this we recognize, but if there come to us a young 
man who desires to fit himself for dealing in a large and effective way 
with the work and problems of a mercantile career, what help can 
the university offer him? This at least, we can do: we can select for 
him from our lists of subjects a course or group of studies that shall 
be specially suited to prepare him for commercial life, studies, for 
instance, in english language, hterature and history, in political 
economy, in mathematics, in modern languages, and in some branch 
of science or philosophy. This is already being done here, and, un- 
der the guidance of a member of our staff, several are pursuing such 
a special course. Dut the young man himself should largely be re- 
lieved of the difficulty and uncertainty of selecting a course of studies. 
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He has not the experience to do this wisely. He should feel entitled 
to turn to the university for guidance. The Faculty, rather than the 
individual, should suggest and choose the course of study most like- 
ly to prove helpful to him in dealing with the problems that must face 
him in business and in citizenship. 

“At the same time those who seek to be thus fitted for commer- 
cial life must remember that the university cannot give the technical 
training of a merchant's office. Merchants and bankers would not 
wish it to attempt this, for they have their own way of doing it. And 
they must also remember that the value of any university training to 
a young man going into business depends on the spirit with which he 
takes up his duties after he passes from the college class-room to the 
commercial office. He may foolishly assume that he is already super- 
ior to some of the clerks who were in the office before him, and may 
be unwilling to begin where they began. If so, his college trainmg 
has seriously unfitted him, blinding him to the need of that technical 
training in which he is as yet inferior to those who may not have his 
general education or ability. But, if he is willing to learn, he may 
find that, after mastering the office duties, he can bring to the general 
business an insight, grasp and breadth of knowledge, such as will en- 
able him, other things being equal, soon to forge ahead of his less 
educated competitors. 

‘These are illustrations of the way in which the modern univer- 
sity may extend its helpfulness to the nation, touching the life and 
welfare of the people at many points, which in the older idea of the 
university could not be taken into account. The important fact is 
that the university stands for service—the highest kind of service— 
to the nation. The material help it gets is given back transmuted 
into intellectual and moral aid and multiplied a thousandfold. It is 
possible that it may render the largest service by giving rare and ex- 
ceptional education to a few who become prominent as leaders of 
their fellows ; eventually, however, its value must be measured by the 
extent of its influence, by the number whom it can reach and serve, 
for, with the college as with the individual, “he that is greatest of all 
is servant of all.” 

“Of course, if this be the ideal that is cherished, there can be no 
finality in the life and progress of the university. Its face must be 
turned towards the future, ever growing to meet the growing needs 
of the community. For the fulfilment of such an aim, the university 
must, of course, be always in want of funds, with ever new demands 
upon its treasury, and, therefore, with ever fresh appeals to friends 
and benefactors. I need not remind vou that this has been charac” 
teristic of the history of Queen's. This university was founded in 
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faith and self-sacrifice, and by faith and self-sacrifice have its walls 
been reared; nor do I know a firmer foundation or more binding 
cement. Llitherto it has been upon the moderate contributions of 
many friends that Queen's has had to rely. Is it too much to hope 
that the time has come when, from among her wealthier friends, some 
may come forward to assist her with larger gifts than she has yet re- 
ceived from individual benefactors ? It is dificult to suygest any other 
lines by which the wealth of the rich can so largely benefit the nation 
as through the upbuilding of a vigorous and progressive university, 
which seeks to recognize and meet the people's needs in higher educa- 
tion. 

“Tf any have withheld their support on the ground that Queen’s 
was denoninational, that plea is no longer truthfully possible. Even 
when denominational in name, this university was national in spirit, 
and we expect to have it made as national by statute, as it has long 
been in practice. This is but its natural development along the lines 
of its past history, the result of its growth into a larger life than was 
contemplated for it by its founders. Locally, it has become the uni- 
versity of Eastern Ontario, from which it draws the majority of its 
students, but in character, in aim, in service, it is national. It has its 
friends, benefactors and graduates throughout the country, a con- 
stituency distinctively its own, whose members are united by their 
loval attachment to the university and by their interest in its progress 
and prosperity. One after another passes away from her council 
board and from her list of benefactors, but Queen's remains a living, 
growing organism, not dependent upon even the wisest of her coun- 
sellors, or the most bountiful of her benefactors, because drawing to 
herself, by the very power of her vitality, the elements requisite for 
her support. The life so strenuously maintained in the past, so vig- 
orous and helpful to-day, is the best pledge of what awaits her in the 
years to come; and our hope is that with increasing equipment, by 
wisely directed effort, through the earnest co-operation of all who 
seck her good, Queen's may share and may assist the expanding life 
of our country, and may from year to vear become more capable of 
rendering the loftiest kind of service to the nation.” 
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THE ‘'MACHINE’”’ IN CANADIAN POLITICS. 


HE famous Mr. Dooley somewhere makes the sage remark 
that ‘‘there must be something in being good, else iviry wan 
wouldn’t be pretindin’ he was so.’’ Mr. Dooley’s saying is not 
original except in its dress, being only an old French epigram 
cleverly disguised in Chicago Irish. What surprises one most 
about it is that it was coined or re-coined in America. For nowhere 
on earth has one ever heard of so many open and unabashed practi- 
tioners, Boss Crokers, Boss Craytons, Deverys, Ziegenheims, 
Ameses, ¢tc., as in the great republic ; gentlemen who when de- 
tected in the grossest frauds coolly turn round and ask, ‘ Well, 
what are you going to do about it?” Yet the topmost layer of this 
body politic consists on the whole of most distinguished and honour- 
able gentlemen, amongst them some of the cleverest statesmen of 
the time.. 

There is no fear that our leading politicians in Canada will for- 
get that a reputation for honesty is a valuable party asset. The 
country is still too sound for that. No one could say that the tone 
of political life as a whole has been lowered under the rule of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurfer and his colleagues. On the contrary their very 
nanies, with a few exceptions which the country has vaguely begun 
to mark, appear e ‘en to a conservative a barrier against corruption 
penetrating to high places. Yet if can hardly be doubted that in 
certain respects, particularly in methods of electioneering, politics 
in Canada have been taking a turn for the worse. The old way was 
to bribe the voter, the new way adds fraud to bribery, fraud organized 
on a scale that really takes the franchise out of the electors’ hands. It is 
not a matter which touches directly the long known and respect- 
ed names amongst the Liberal leaders. It is mainly connected with 
inferior spheres, with the development of ‘‘ machine politics ”’ 
ainongst us, with the employment of disreputable election agents, 
with the reckless use of the ‘‘ saw-off’’ system by both parties, and 
perhaps with the presence of some Ames damnées in the higher 
circles of politics. 

No doubt it is hard at times to find a clear line of distinction 
between the permissible and the non-permissible in party politics, 
yet we nay know broadly when we hav. passed the boundary. It 
is a dangerous thing, for example, when statesmen who could not 
for a moment be supposed capable of soiling their hands in doubtful 
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matters begin to palliate or regard lightly the doings of others in 
that way. The release of Mr. Arthur Brunet, to which it appears the 
Conservative leader, Mr. Monk, was a consenting party, was a thing of 
ill-omen. AJ] the most daring forms of election fraud, ballot-switching, 
impersonation, falsification of the poll-books were partially condoned 
by that release. That matter concerned Quebec province and the 
Dominion Government. The unpunished frauds in Ontario con- 
stituted a still graver offence against public morality. Such fine 
manoeuvring as went on between both parties in North Bruce can 
only end in confusing the moral sense of the constituencies. 

Our leading men are, most of them, above suspicion, yet it 
must be added that some of them, and those, too, of the better 
class, have fallen into a rather easy style of referring to certain 
practices current amongst us. One hears sayings quoted from them 
which have a somwhat cynical flavour of acquiescence in all that is 
going on. For example, it may be part of Mr. Tarte’s great 
courage and candour, but his famous saying, ‘‘ Elections are not 
made with prayers ’’ is of the kind that sticks in the memory of the 
young aspirants who figure in our local political associations and has 
no good effect on them. It was Mr. Tarte too, I am sorry to say, 
who in his memorable letter to the Liberal Committee in Moutreal 
(Jan. 5th, 1903) reminded them in elegant but unmistakeable 
language that ‘‘ The funds of La Fatrie had been more than once at 
‘*the disposal of the party organizers in Montreal, in moments of 
‘* shortage, at the paychological moments which are known to all 
‘*those who have been seriously involved in political struggles.’’ 
Is there any other way of reading that language but one? Does it 
not mean that Mr. Tarte and La Fairie came down with the money 
when votes had to be purchased at the critical moment on election 
day ? 

After all there is some difference, from the point of view 
of public morality, between reluctantly overlooking certain practices 
which exist, and publicly proclaiming their use a matter of course. 
The one course may act as a restriction on thei, the other is sure to 
bring on new levels of degeneration. It is the difference Tacitus noted 
long ago as existing between the old German tribesand the Romans of 
hisown time, ec corrumpere et corrum pi seculumvocatur. Corruption 
there might have been amongst the Germans, but they did not at 
least regard it as a matter of course. Statesmen in all times have 
recognized the difference. 

One must hope, too, that it was merely a momentary failure of 
temper in a statesman of Sir William Mulock’s standing that led him 
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to declare that ‘‘ The Liberals owe Toronto nothing.’’ Surely he did 
not mean toannounce the principle that the Government pays for votes 
-by public grants. The Government, after all, represents the interests 
of the country, not of a party; aud the principle of our public life is that 
all Toronto has a right to expect from one party she has a right to 
expect from the other. If there should be any difference, it is some- 
thing to be kept at its lowest point, something to be ashamed of, not 
something to be proclaimed as a rule of public life. 

Such is the influence which the growth of machine politics is 
bound to have on the country. At the present moment the cloud 
lies heaviest over Ontario. The Premier, Mr. Ross, was certainly 
bred in a different school. The line he hus taken in life, the tone 
of his utterances used to be far removed frown the cynicism of the 
modern politician. He is one of the ablest of our statesmen, keen, 
bold, large-minded, never quite losing his original moral force even 
in the midst of parliamentary finesse, without a rival in his own 
arena. Criticism has never successfully assailed the general eff- 
ciency of his administration. 

But under his rule also, the machine has been able to extend 
its widely corrnpting influence in Ontario. Ontario, the intellectual 
and moral centre of Canada, has even acquired an undesirable noto- 
riety for electioneering fraud. And no matter how honest the inten- 
tions of the administration may be, we know that one species of 
fraud is not likely to be long alone. Admit one, and we shall soon 
have all the chthonian brotherhood trooping up from below. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Ross has been in a tight place as regards 
elections. Ever since the general election he has been fighting to 
keep in power in power with a majority so small that, as Goldwin 
Smith pointed out the other day, it made every decision in an elec- 
tion court and every bye-election of extraordinary importance. It 
was perhaps a natural course for a bold and able man to take in a 
country where the people are not so sensitive on fine points in the 
working of the constitution as they are in Great Britain. But it 
put a fearful strain on the election agents and the gentlemen who 
manage things, a strain perhaps greater than they could bear. It is 
not altogether a matter of accident that the political evil has come to 
a head and burst in Ontario. 

Are our politicians beyond considering that it is possible to be- 
come too clever at electioneering for the good of the country, and 
that the efficiency of the machine and the grand style of campaign- 
ing by Cabinet Ministers, Federal and Provincial united, may the 
developed to an extent which partly stifles the voice of the country 
and partly corrupts its will ? 
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In Ontario the question of the moment is the statement made 
by Mr. Gamey, the member for Manitoulin, that attempts were 
made to bribe him to transfer his allegiance to the Government, As 
far as that is a specific charge against Mr. Stratton, a commission of 
judges, with the ordinary rules for the relevancy of evidence, may be 
a fit enough tribunal to investigate it; every individual, even a 
Cabinet minister, has a right to the protection of the law. For any- 
thing more, the country itself in such cases niust be the ultimate 
tribunal, must condemn er clear, If we are incapable of doing that, 
no judges or commissions can help us very much. In any case it ts 
to be hoped that the thunderstorm raised by the member for Mani- 
toulin will do something to purify the political atmosphere. 





KAISER WILLIAM AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


Kaiser William is a much wiser man than some of the critics 
who are after him in the daily papers suspect. His latest utterance 
on the subject of the Higher Criticism is not so irrelevant to the 
duties of the ruler of an empire as it might seem. The Kaiser is 
very well aware that the fabric of society must rest on some basis of 
religious faith. The Bible after all, even from the point of view of 
free thought, remains the supreme expression of that faith, the re- 
cord of a race and an epoch in which the religious consciousness 
was strongest and clearest. To preserve the Bible, therefore, as a 
vital element in modern lite and thought is the important thing at 
this time. And the Kaiser has come to see that this is precisely 
what the Higher Criticism is doing. It is mediating between the 
reason of the modern man ‘and the capacity for faith which exists in 
him. It is seeking to prevent that disastrous severance between 
the modern intellect and the religious consciousness which is so evi- 
dent in Catholic countries, where the Church has continued to insist 
on its proud motto Semper eadem. What has been the result in 
those Catholic countries? Look at France where the conflict has 
now become a combat to the death, the civil government insisting 
on the absolute exclusion of Church influence in the education of 
youth and of religious ceremonial in every function of state. That 
is the result of making all mediation between modern thought and 
the old dogmatic position impossible. France in its active, intellec- 
tual part has been dischristianized, and that means much more than 
the rejection of dogma. 

Such a bitter conflict could not easily arise in Protestant 
countries. In them no one feels any particular danger in 
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admitting clergymen to a share in the control of the national educa. 
tion. Their influence is felt to be helpful in preserving sound tra- 
ditions, what is best in the standards of the past, while they are 
generally liberal minded and ready to accept what is good in modern 
thought. . And just because they can accept what is good in the 
new point of view they are not impelled to seek for any exclusive or 
preponderant influence in education. They are ready to move with 
others and with the progress of thought. There is thus a practical 
reconciliation between the two principles of faith and reason, au- 
thority and freedom. This is what the Higher Criticism has ef- 
fected. This is really its fundamental aspect and explains why 
such phenomena co-exist in our day as that of the Combes ministry 
in France ousting the religious orders from any share in the educa- 
tion of youth, while the Balfour ministry in England is recognizing 
and even establishing on a national basis the right of the Church to 
a share in the control of education. And in doing this the latter 
has a strong support in the country, The really dangerous oppo- 
sition arises trom the accidental division of Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists. It is not altogether, as M. Clemenceau, writing to the 
Nineteenth Century, seems to think, the political organisation of the 
Church which makes the conflict between its claims and those of the 
State in Catholic couutries irreconcileable; it is at bottom its intel- 
lectual organisation. 

The Kaiser with his statesmanlike sagacity has discerned the 
root of the matter and its very practical aspect for the national life. 
He has seen that to save what is of permanent value in religion, we 
must recognize what was temporary and inadequate in the forms in 
which the past embodied it. In fact we owe it tothe Higher Criticism 
that the Bible has remained a living thing to us and not, as it is tothe 
mass of educated men in Italy and France, a collection of obsolete fables, 

It is no doubt from this point of view that the Kaiser invited a 
number of Lutheran clergymen to hear Professor Delitzsch lecture 
on the Babylonian sources of Genesis. The usual consequences 
followed for the disciple of Higher Criticism. Plain people «ho 
live under a limited conception of the law of non-contradiction began 
to fear that the Emperor was losing his faith, all the more that 
Professor Delitssch himself happens to belong to the Radical wing 
of Biblical critics. There was general alarm amongst the orthodox, 
and the august William was obliged, like any Dean of Ripon, to 
explain how he came to be found dans cette galére. Valiantly did 
the Kaiseracquit himself of his task, expounding to his people the dif- 
ference between the substance of faith, as he conceived it, and the 
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imperfect forms in which it might be expressed. It is an amus- 
ing and characteristic trait that the Emperor’s explanatory letter 
seems to have beeu addressed, not to any great ecclesiastic or Doctor 
of the Church, or Minister of Education, or even to the Court 
Chaplain, but to an Admiral of the Navy. Fancy some English 
Benbow, or Hawke or Boscawen receiving and perusing such a letter 
from his sovereign. 


A SCHOOL OF FORESTRY. 


The question regarding a ‘School of Forestry ’’ will be none 
the worse of the little airing it has received in the newspapers from 
President Loudon of Toronto and Professor Macnaughton of Queen’s. 
In his addresses at Hamilton and St. Thomas the Professor, among 
other arguments, had made an eloquent appeal in favour of Queen’s 
claims on the score of priority coupled with some reference in his 
vivid manner to Toronto University sailing in like a leviathan to 
snatch the morsel from Queen’s. The sally coming fresh and warm 
from the generous personality of the speaker was not badly received, 
I believe, even by the Toronto gentlemen who happened to be 
present. Naturally enough, however, President Loudon, when he 
heard of it, hastened torebut the charge. This he does in a letter 
to the Globe which seems to question, though not very distinctly, 
Queen’s claims to priority in the movenient to establish a School of 
Forestry. ‘‘ The authorities at Toronto,’’ he says, ‘‘have been con- 
sidering the question for several years.’’ Even before that, he in- 
forms us, a certain member of the staff, Dr. Jeffrey, now at Harvard, 
had advocated the establishment of a Forestry School. That is all 
natural enough. At every university one hears projects and schemes 
mooted in plenty, and often without anything more being done 
about them. New ideas of this kind are generally in the air and 
talked of in more quarters than the public ever hears of. All that 
is claimed for Queen’s is that she was the first to make any public 
movenient on the subject and draw the attention of the Government 
to its importance. It would be difficult, I think, to arrive at any 
other conclusion from the facts and dates which have been publicly 
recorded. For example, on the occasion of a public lecture given by 
Prof. Fernow in Kingston, on January 21, 1901, the Hon. Mr. 
Harcourt said, ‘‘ he was delighted to see that the question of Forest- 
ry was receiving attention at a university. Queen’s had the repu- 
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tation of undertaking new projects and it would be a grand thing 
for the country, were a school established at Queen’s.”’ 

From that speech one is forced to conclude that the Toronto 
authorities were at that time still ‘‘ considering the question ’’ in the 
solemn secrecy of a conclave to which not even the Minister of 
Education had been admitted. The question of priority may not, as 
the President says, have much to do with the real merits of the ques- 
tion, but what importance it has, what obligations of honour to the 
living and the dead are involved in it, are, I think, clearly on the 
side of Queen’s.* 

But setting the question ot priority aside, one comes naturally 
to ask, is there any necessity for a conflict between the claims of 
Oueen’s and those of Toronto University in this matter? I cannot 
see that the one claim excludes the other either on the ground of 
expense or sufficiency of instruction. That idea could only arise out 
of the grudging local manner we have fallen into of looking at 
things. The ‘‘ School of Forestry ’’ is little more than a big name 
attached to a Professorship of Forestry, and in a great timber 
country like Canada a Professorship of Forestry ought to be an 
essential part of the equipment of any great school of Practical 
Science. Ina country like Canada, forestry is an important part of 
the training of the geologist and it would be a very useful element 
in the training of the engineer, who has to consider the supply of 
wood niate:ials for construction. In the general education of our 
students of practical science a course in forestry would be both use- 
ful and popular. It would in time distribute throughout the country 
an amount of expert knowledge which would be of the highest 
value to Canada and would be turned to advantage in many ways 
unthought of at present. 

I should like to think it was only an anxious regard for the 
public expenditure of the province which gives so fine an emphasis 
to President Loudon’s words, when he says, ‘‘ The Province requires 
a School of Forestry, and reguires but one.’’ But I am afraid it is 
too apparent that this conclusion is most intimately coupled in his 
mind with another which he announces at the end of his letter, 


*In a second letter to the Globe which appeared after the above was printed, 
President Loudon states that ‘four representations were made to the Minister of 
Education prior to the earhest date mentioned in his (Professor Macnauyhton’s) 
letter, January, rgor. Does this statement really meet the point at issue? [tis 
impossible to make public records out of private interviews and representations. 
If it were, surely President Loudon does not think that the public appearance of 
Mr. Harcourt at Kingston was a happy (or unhappy) impromptu, and had not 
been preceded by ‘trepresentations ” long enough before it took place. 
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namely, that as Toronto and Guelph have agreed ‘‘ the location of 
the School may be considered as settled.’’ 

‘* And requires but one.”’ Is President Loudon afraid that a 
scientific knowledge of forestry will become too common in Canada, 
or does he think that the knowledge diffused from another centre at 
the expense of some three or four thousand dollars a year will not 
repay the country ? 

Two universities situated as Toronto University and Queen’s 
are, ought to be a help and not a hindrance to each other. And this 
is particularly true at a time like the present, when educational 
standards are so varying and unfixed, and educational problems so 
much under discussion. Does any friend of Toronto University 
believe that if by any chance Queen’s energies were to slacken and 
decay, it would mean an addition of strength and energy to Toronto? 
Has not Queen’s abundantly justified her existence as a national 
institution in the eyes of everyone who knows what standard and 
vitality in education mean? The negative work of obstruction to 
her development is not likely to confer a crown of honour or bring 
any great satisfaction of conscience to anyone. 

JAMES CAPPON. 





The fact that the Anthracite Strike Commission in its important 


report has awarded to the miners an increase of ten per cent. 
in wages and shorter hours of labor, has occasioned a general 


Report of heralding of the verdict as a sweeping victory for the 
the Strike miners and a justification of the strike. As a matter 
Commission. of fact the report has really condemned the strike and 
its promoters, and has most severely censured the lawlessness and 
brutality of the methods by which it wasenforced. We heara great 
deal in these days of the alarming conflict between capital and labor, 
and of the impending destruction of the existing social system 
which it portends. But, as abundantly illustrated in the coal strike, 
the conflict between capital and labor is scarcely at any point so 
bitter, and never so brutal, as the conflict between one section of 
labor and another, Hardly even in actual warfare is there such a 
ruthless disregard of the sufferings of the enemy, whether of men, 
women or children, as was exhibited during the late strike, in the 
persecution of the non-union laborer and his family, as well as of 
all who had the hardihood to lend them succour and comfort. The 
strong condemnation by the Commission of the methods of the 
unions, and especially of the warfare upon those of their own class 
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who did not choose to belong to their organizations, is of much 
more importance for the social peace and political satety of the com- 
munity than the granting of an increase of wages. The alleged 
hardships of the miners’ lot, as compared with that of other workers 
of the same grade of skill, was not admitted by the Commission. 
His income, if expended with ordinary prudence, was found to be 
capable of affording a fair standard of living. At the same time 
very few will regret that the Commission has tound it posible 
and just to permit the miner a further share in the general pros- 
perity of the country, The readiness with which the mine owners 
have accepted the award has suggested the question, why did they 
not grant these concessions at the outset? Wuthout any desire to 
justify the entire policy of the mine owners, it may be pointed out 
that it is a very different matter to accept the decision of such a 
Commission, and to grant the demands of an irresponsible organi- 
zation. Previous concessions, the mine owners maintain, were not 
regarded by the majority of the miners as a recognition on the part 
of the employers of the merits of the points conceded, but simply as 
a proof that the demands of labor could be enforced by the strength 
of their unions. Hence every concession was simply taken as di- 
rect encouragement for further demands. As the miners themselves 
have pointed out, in expressing their dissatistaction with the ver- 
dict of the Commission, the points conceded constitute only a part, 
and by no means the most important part, of the demands put for- 
ward by the unions. There is, therefore, no reason to suppose that 
even had the employers offered to grant what the Commission has 
allowed, the strike could have been prevented. This conclusion is 
enforced when we consider by what elements among the laborers 
the strike was brought about and its worst features encouraged. 
Under the present settlement the owners are required to grant only 
part of the demands of the unions, and that, to the owners, the 
least important part, while the ever rising tide of demands has been 
definitely arrested for the space of three years. Definite provision 
has also been made for the settlement of disputes that may arise 
under the award. Such a settlement could not have been secured 
from irresponsible unions where mere boys and raw youths, as 
pointed out in the report of the Commission, hold the balance of 
power. There are lines of industry in which an increase of wages 
with shorter hours, such as allowed in this award, might seriously 
embariass the owners. In the case of the anthracite coal trade, 
however, as in the building trades, the question is not whether the 
masters can afford the increase in wages, but whether the public 
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can afford it, it being in their power to pass on to the public what is 
charged up to them. For various reasons wood or soft coal cannot 
seriously interfere with the growing demand for anthracite. At the 
same time a high price will necessarily impede the rate at which the 
demand would otherwise increase. Taken in its completeness, the 
verdict of the Commission should give general satisfaction. For all 
good citizens it is most reassuring; for, while sympathizing with 
the desire of the miners to better their position, it utterly condemns 
the strenuous methods by which this otherwise legitimate object is 
sought. And even though the unions try to ignore this side of the 
report, yet the verdict of the Commission stands as a strong founda- 
tion for future judgments as to the conduct of all laborers in their 
disputes with employers, whether their claims be just or unjust. 
Above all, the report contains an important declaration of the right 
to life and liberty on the part of independent laborers. 





The cry of ‘Canada for the Canadians’ has been raised with 
such vigor of late, and by interests which are not known to be zeal- 


ous above all others for the public welfare, that one is tempted to 


Peace ask, why this inordinate and sectional devotion to the 
for the public good? Are the manufacturing interests, which 
Canadians. seem to be most aflame with patriotic zeal, becoming 
alarmed at the number of outsiders from the United States, Britain, 
and Europe, who are at present crowding into our country and 
appropriating to themselves such large sections of Canada? Are 
they afraid that if the inrush continues there will soon be little of 
value left for the Canadians? There are, indeed, some Canadians 
whohave niisgivings on this point, but, strange to say, the manu- 
facturers are not among them. On the contrary they seem quite as 
much rejoiced at the fact of Canada being distributed tothe foreigners, 
as they are solicitous about the theory that Canada should be strictly 
reserved tor the Canadians. We are therefore driven to inquire 
more fully into this theoretic aspect of the question, and toask what, 
in this connection, is meant by Canada, and who are the Canadians 
for whom it is to be reserved? On investigation we find that the 
Canada meant in the phrase, Canada for the Candians, is not Canada 
at all, either in its simple physical aspect as a country, or even in its 
great natural resources. To these any foreigner is more than wel- 
come. It is not even Canada in that higher and more spiritual sense 
which swells with pride the breast of the public orator or after-dinner 
speaker, the land of freedom and harmony, in which racial bitterness, 
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the tyranny of labor, the grasping selfishness of capital, and the pol- 
itical corruption which are sapping the vitals of the neighbouring 
Republic are unknown. Even these priceless Canadian blessings the 
foreigner may enjoy to the full. Where then shall we seek that Canada 
which is to be so jealously reserved for the Canadians? Strange to 
say, it turns out to be simply the right to sell goods of certain spec- 
ific kinds to all who come within the range of Canadian sovereignty, 
and who may, therefore, be compelled by law to purchase those 
goods and no others, unless by handsome payments for the privilege. 
And who then are the Canadians for whom this right is reserved ? 
Not, as might be supposed, Canadians in general, nor even native 
born Canadians, but simply that limited number of persons who 
happen to be engaged, personally or by simple investment of capital, 
in the manufacture of those specified goods the right to sell which is 
designated by the term ‘Canada.’ Now these manufacturers may 
be native born Canadians, or naturalized foreigners, or merely resi- 
dent foreigners, or even non-resident foreigners who are simply 
looking for handsome profits on their investments. Thus on invest- 
igation we find that this apparently harmless and even broadly pat- 
riotic phrase ‘Canada for the Canadians’ simply covers the desire of 
a limited number of persons, partly Canadians and partly not, to 
have the privilege, already largely enjoyed, of forcing the great mass 
of the people of Canada to purchase an important part of their means 
of life from them, at artificially enhanced prices. Verily there is 
virtue in an adroit phrase. In history we find men gladly dying, 
and still more gladly killing others in blind devotion to cunningly 
worded phrases. Give me the right to make the shibboleths of a 
people, in prose or rhyme, and I have obtained control of their laws. 
As was pointed out by cynical Sophists long ago, the despot’who 
fights his way to power may retain it in ease and comfort by merely 
securing the acceptance and circulation of shrewdly devised phrases 
which represent his interests as the sacred ideals of the people. 
Another profound student of human nature, Machiavelli, counsels 
his Prince to the same purpose, and, as we have seen, the art is no 
lost one in our day. Now, observing the revenue value of public 
franchises, it might be worth considering whether the state might 
not derive a handsome income from the disposal of franchises giving 
the exclusive right to coin and circulate phrases for the hoodwinking 
of the public in various specific lines. At present in tariff matters 
the moneys paid for securing the adoption and circulation of suitable 
phrases all go into the party coffers, instead of into the public 
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treasury. But payments for street railway and other franchises have 
been for the most part diverted from private, or party purses, to the 
public treasury. Why not these others also? 





That the political atmosphere in the Province of Ontario has 
been in an unwholesome condition for some years past, has been 
quite evident to any who care to reflect on such wmatters. The 
grave political charges against a member of the Provincial 
Government which are now being investigated, simply serve 
to bring the existing situation more vividly before the 
minds of the people, and itis to be hoped that, whatever be the 
outcome of this particular investigation, the public conscience, which 
means a great many individual consciences, will be somewhat awak- 
ened tothe dangerous trend of our political life. Unfortunately, in 
this connection comparisons between the two political parties are re- 
ciprocally odious. Certainly the party in power is liable to suffer 
most from the corrupting infection of a tainted public morality. 
In what proportion the blame for this state of affairs is to be distributed 
between the chief officers and organizers of the political parties, and 
the general public which permits itself to be manipulated by the party 
machinery, is difficult to determine. Certain it is, however, from 
even a modest acquaintance with party politics, that the reputed polit- 
ical leaders are at best flowing with the current, seldom steering an 
independent course. They have managed to secure a prominent 
place in the van of the party procession, but they are being carried 
along at the head of the procession, they are not really leading it. 
Slowly but surely the people of Canada have become the victims of 
the American political machine, though its more mature fruits have 
not yet been gathered by us. The people in general no longer take 
a vital interest in the selection of the candidates for their suffrages. 
A very limited number of active party workers in each constituency 
select couple ot persons who are put up as candidates by the rival po- 
litical organizations. The candidates are usually chosen, either from 
their control of the party organization, or with a view to capturing 
certain local interests which may hold the balance of power. This 
latter sometimes results in the choice of a better candidate than the 
organization would normally have selected, but not unfrequently it 
results in the choice of a lower type. The only choice which is per- 
mitted to the general public on election day is that between the 
party nominees, Even this, however, is not a free choice, for, as . 
most of the previous electioneering and the subsequent congratula- 
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tions and condolences unblushingly proclaim, everything depends 
on the energies of the political workers and organizers. In abstract 
theory we are supposed to be governed by parliamentary represen- 
tatives chosen by the free votes of a free people. In concrete fact 
the election of a candidate is with naive honesty attributed to the 
splendid work done by the party organizers. Thus are our 
representatives chosen for us by machinery, and we indolently 
accept the process, for it has the merit of all labor saving 
machinery that it requires the attention of only a few expert 
operators who understand its mechanism, and it relieves the 
ordinary citizen of the personal worry and responsibility of 
determining what is best for the country and how it is to be 
secured. Now where we have such a system, the experts 
who operate the machine are, generally speaking, of two classes. 
There are those who are naturally enthusiastic partizans, who enjoy 
a political contest for its own sake, and who will, in the excitement 
of the struggle, put forth exceptional efforts and sacrifice consider- 
able time and means in order to win. Then there are those, and 
they are the majority, who are in the business for its rewards, and 
these rewards are of the most varied kinds. They range all the 
way from the gratification of personal ambition, which in certain 
forms is quite legitimate, and in others not so, to the securing of 
personal favours, business preferences, or appointments which are of 
a pecuniary value, and on to the obtaining of pecuniary value di- 
rectly in the shape of money. The inevitable practical logic of 
such a situation is that first to obtain and afterwards to retain office 
is the absorbing interest in practical politics. Neither political party 
has reasoned political convictions by which it is willing to stand or 
fall. Each is singularly open to conviction where party interests 
are concerned. In fact there is little true party government, it is 


siniply a struggle of the ins and outs. 
A. SHORTT. 
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THOUGHTS. 


HEARD Plunket Greene sing an old air by Lully, Louis the 

Great’s court composer, the words were by Quinault : 

Bois épais redouble ton ombre, 

Tu ne saurais étre assez sombre, 
_ Tune peux trop cacher 

Mon Malheureux amour. 

There was a grave sweetness in the melody, a well-bred tone 
and finish, an absence of all vulgar sensational expression, of the 
Meet-me-once-again, once again, once AGAIN kind, that charmed 
one. Yes, it evidently belonged to the time when gentlemen lived 
in lace and ruffles and ladies in hoops sat ‘‘stately at the clavi- 
chord ;’’ not to that in which girls bang at the piano with ‘‘ Mr. 
Dooley ’’ and ‘‘There’ll be a hot time in the old town to-night.’’ 
There is a good deal of the nigger cake-walk and rag-time element 
in our popular modern music. 


It is true, in a sense, as Prof. Dowden says, that Shelley’s 
poetry is not instructive to the adult mind. The meaning of that is 
that the point of view and the framework of theory in his poetry is 
generally immature and unpractical, that the philosophical analysis 
of history contained in Queen Mab and the Prometheus Unbound has 
the shallow character of the 18th century revolt. But the virtue of 
Shelley as a poet is not there. It is in his power of interpreting for 
us the subtler and finer elements of beauty in life, the power, for 
example, shown in his Lines among the Euganean Hills of kindling 
the imagination with a sense of what once was great in Venetian 
history ; or the power of rendering the magical charm of sunlight 
and sea on the shore of Baie: 

The blue Mediterranean where he lay, 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams 
Beside a pumice isle in Baioe's bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day. 
_ Shelley had not a sound working theory of society or the State, 
but he had the power of waking that finer imaginative consciousness 
in man without which life would not be worth living. 
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Che Canadian Portland 
Cement Co., simited. 


Manufacture ° RATHBUN’S STAR ” Brand 
The Leading Canadian Portland Cement. 


Capacity of Works, 500.000 Barrels per Year. 
SALES AGENTS: 


The Rathbun Company 


310-312 Front Street West, Toronto, Ont. 


St. Lawrence Portland Cement Company 


2664 Notre Dame Street, West, Montreal, Que. 
The Rathbun Co. 
Deseronto, Ontario. 


Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in all 
descriptions of Wood, Building Materials, 
Coal, Salt, Etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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